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Scene I.—A railway carriage. 


Lapy ELAINE BENDORE. 
The CounTEss OF GULES. 
Mrs. PLUMPER. 
CHARLES. 


The Ear. and Countess or Guizs 


—Lapy Ex.amvss Benpore—TZhe Hon. Apotpuus GRESHAM. 


Elaine. I must really beg of 
you to stop, Mr. Gresham. You 
cannot think how you pain and 
surprise me. I am sure I never 
had the least idea! Besides, sup- 
posing papa or mamma should hear 
ou. 

Adolphus. Lord Gules is asleep, 
and her ladyship is absorbed in 
her novel; besides, you may be 
sure that I have taken care to as- 
certain their sentiments before I 
venture to say what I have to you. 
Oh, Elaine, if I could but hope! 

Train stops. Guard (looking in). 
All the smoking-carriages are en- 
gaged, gentlemen; but you'll find 
room in here. 

Enter Avotpnuus Piumpser and 
Mr. Fiamm. Framm seats himself 
opposite Exainz, and PiumpsEr 
opposite ADOLPHUS. 
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Flamm (aside) to Plumper, By 
Jove, Plumper! you never told 
me you had atwin brother. Polish 
up your spectacles, old man—you’ve 
made ’em damp by that race we 
had to catch the train—and look at 
your vis-a-vis, 

Piumper takes off his spectacles 
with great deliberation, wipes them, 
puts them on again, and stares at 
ADOLPHUS. 

Plumper (aside) stammering. 
Dud-dud-dud- do you see a like- 
ness? Dud-dud-dud-don’t see it 
myself. He’s bab-bab-bab-bald, 
and he’s not sh-sh-sh-ort-sighted. 

Fl. Probably he doesn’t stammer 
either. I'll try presently. Posi- 
tively, if he wore spectacles and 
a wig of your hair, I shouldn’t 
know you apart. 

Lady Gules (aside) to Elaine. 
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Did you ever see anything - more 
extraordinary, my dear? What a 
horrid caricature of our dear Adol- 
phus Gresham ! 

Ei. (aside). I can’t say I agree 
with you, mamma, I think he 
has a more intelligent expression 
—more soul, I should say. 

Lady G. You are quite ridicu- 
lous, Elaine. Half the girls in 
London have been setting their caps 
at Mr. Gresham for the last few 
seasons, till they have given him 
up as invulnerable; and now that 
you have a chance of becoming one 
of the richest peeresses in Eng- 
land, you do nothing but snub 
him. He is as clever and charming 
as he will be rich when his father 
dies, and is certain to become a 
Cabinet Minister some day. He’s 
considered the most rising young 
man of his party. 

El. That he may easily be, con- 
sidering he is a Conservative. Oh, 
mamma! how can you suppose that 
I would ever marry a Conservative ? 

Lady G. I have no patience 
with you, Elaine; a nice mess your 
Radicals have made of it with 
Egypt and Ireland. But we won’t 
go into that now; only remember 
this, if he proposes, and you don’t 
accept him, your father and I will 
be seriously displeased. 

El. (sighing). I’m sure the gentle- 
man opposite is a friend of the 
people. See! he’s reading the 
‘Pall Mall’ (Aside to Apo.puus.) 
Mamma has just been telling me 
that he sees such a strange likeness 
between you and your opposite 
neighbour. 

Ad, Ah! Plumper—if the name 
on his hat-box is to be believed; 
A. Plumper, too. I wonder whether 
A. stands for Adolphus? I don’t 
feel flattered. 

Zl. Now that is nothing but 
Tory prejudice. Iam sure he looks 
very distinguished, though his 
name is Plumper. I have no 
doubt he’s a self-made man. 


Pl. Pup-pup-pup-pardon me, 
madam; shall I put the window 
up? I see you feel the dud-dud-dud- 
draught. . 

El. Thank you. No; I prefer 
it open. But may I ask you to 
lend me your ‘Echo’? it’s a paper 
I like so much, and so seldom see. 

Fil. Cheap, but not nasty; en- 
joys a vast circulation among the 
middle classes. The Conservatives 
are as far behind us in journalistic 
capacity as they are in parliamen- 
tary eloquence. 

Pi. You must make allowances 
for my friend. He’s on the “pup- 
pup-pup-press himself, and expects 
shortly to get into Pup-pup-pup- 
Parliament. 

El. Oh, I do so hope he will! 
You don’t think there is a reaction 
setting in, do you? Papa says that 
Mr. Gladstone is losing his hold on 
the country. 

Lord Gules (awaking with a 
snort). Not, however, before the 
country has lost its hold upon him. 
He cares no more for his country, 
sir, than I do for the Chinese in 
California. He’s a traitor, sir, to 
his principles ; he’s 

El. Oh, papa, do stop !—here we 
are at the Victoria—and we have no 
right to judge any one so harshly. 
I assure you such strong expres- 
sions only make me feel more and 
more convinced how wrong you 
must be. (Zo Piumpsr, handing 
back his paper.) Thank you so 
much. I’m so sorry I have not 
had time to read it. 

Lady G. Good-bye, Mr. Gresh- 
am; remember that you have pro- 
mised to drive with us to-morrow 
night. We shall be quite alone; 
but I am sure you don’t care about 
a party. 

Ad. I need not say with what 
pleasure I shall look forward to it. 
Au revoir, Lady Elaine. (Aside.) 
You do not know how you have 
been tempting me to abandon all 
my cherished political convictions 
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for your sake. It is to be hoped 
that the Radicals will not follow 
up their success with the caucus 
by organising the young ladies of 


Scene Il.—Lapy Gutss’s Boudoir. 


Ad. Dear Lady Elaine, Lady 
Gules has given me special permis- 
sion and opportunity to explain 
myself more fully than was possible 
yesterday. Please tell me why you 
were so surprised at what I said, 
and why you think me so very ob- 
jectionable ? 

El. I don’t think you at all ob- 
jectionable, Mr. Gresham, as a 
member of society; on the con- 
trary, I think you charming; 
though I do feel that, magnetically, 
we are wide as the poles asunder! 
Oh, believe me, we have no grounds 
of common sympathy either in 
matters of philosophical, political, 
or religious thought—and above all 
in art! You seem to lack that 
enthusiasm for humanity which 
could alone constitute an affinity 
between us. I was surprised, be- 
cause I had hoped to find in you 
an intelligent companion ; and mor- 
tified at the discovery that you 
could not rise to higher ground 
than that of an ordinary admirer, 
—men in these days seem to think 
that women have no other raison 
d’étre except to be made love to. 

Ad. I do not think that is a 
new idea, Lady Elaine; but is it 
absolutely necessary, in order that 
you should return the deep affec- 
tion I feel for you, that we should 
agree politically, philosophically, 
theologically, and esthetically? In 
old days women did not trouble 
themselves on these matters, but 
trusted to their hearts rather than to 
their heads to guide their affections. 

Hil. And so I do now. I feel 
instinctively that we are not kin- 
dred spirits; that the mysterious 
chord of sympathy which vibrates 
in the heart of a girl with the first 
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their party and letting them loose 
on society as propagandists of their 
Utopian ideas and political falla- 
cies. [ Hxeunt omnes. 


Evarne and Apo.pavs. 


tone of the voice of the man she is 
destined to love, does not exist be- 
tween us. Oh indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Gresham, although I adore Frederic 
Harrison as a thinker, as much as 
I dislike Mr. Mallock—though I 
read every word he writes, as a 
duty—I am not destitute of ro- 
mance. I am a profound believer 
in the doctrine of affinity. Who 
that accepts, as I do, the marvel- 
lous teaching of Comte, and remem- 
bers that the highest ideas which 
it contains were inspired by a. 
woman, could fail to be? But I 
shall know the man towards whom 
Iam destined to occupy the rela- 
tion that Comte’s Countess did to 
him, at a glance. No words will 
need to pass between us to assure 
us that we are one in sentiment. 
It will be as impossible for him to 
be indifferent to elevating the taste 
of the masses in matters of domestic 
detail, or be otherwise wanting in a 
whole-hearted devotion to the ser- 
vice of humanity, or to scoff at the 
theory of evolution, as it would be 
for him to accept the errors and 
superstitions of an obsolete theol- 
ogy, or the antiquated dogmas of 
the Conservatives about landed pro- 
perty. 

Ad. And if I fulfilled all these 
conditions, so far as a thorough 
philosophical and political sym- 
pathy was concerned, would that 
avail me nothing to produce this 
hidden affinity ? 

Ei. Absolutely nothing. In the 
first place, you could not pretend 
to believe and feel what you did 
not believe and feel; and in the 
second, if you could, I should in- 
stantly sense the absence of that 
internal attraction towards each 
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other which would be irresistible 
in both. You were right, Mr. Gresh- 
am, when you said the heart and 
not the head should be the guide; 
and I trust it absolutely—so give 
up a hope which must be vain. 
Believe me, I feel deeply pained at 
having to speak so decidedly, but 
it is better that you should be 
ander no delusion. Still, do not 
det me lose you as a friend whom I 
shall always esteem. You will soon 
get over it, and will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a wife who will 
suit you far better than I should 
ever have done. 

Ad. There, believe me, you are 
mistaken; but it is a point impos- 
sible to discuss. Good-bye, Lady 
Elaine. Thanks for your frankness 
and patience with me. Perhaps I 


Scene II].—TZhe Countess or Guiss’s Boudoir. 
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shall get over it, as you say. [ 
shall take refuge in my yacht, and 
try the curative effect of a cruise 
round the world. It will be a 
year at least before we meet again. 
Fixit Apotpsus. 

El. Poor Adolphus! how abso- 
lutely impossible is love, where the 
hidden sympathy of soul is wanting | 
—and yet how nice he is (sighs), 
and how manfully he accepted his 
fate! What philosophy can really 
explain the mystery of that mag- 
netic affinity called love, which so 
unaccountably exercises its attract- 
ing influences over the whole ‘ani- 
mal creation, and most probably 
over plants? If it is a latent po- 
tentiality of matter, how did it get 
there? Now for a scene with 
mamma. [ Heit Evarg. 


Lapy Gutss and 


Lavy Etats reading. Enter Cuar.es with card and letter. 


El. (reading card). Mr. Adolphus 
Plumper! Is the gentleman com- 
ing up-stairs, Charles ¢ 

Charles. No, my lady; he only 
left the card and this letter, and 
said he would call again. 

[ Hit CHARLES. 

El. (opening letter). From Mr. 
Gresham, mamma, dated Naples. 
(Reads.) “ Dear Exatne,—I felt so 
much touched by the kindness of 
your last words to me when we 
parted, that I venture to hope that 
it may interest you to know, as a 
friend, how it has fared with me 
since I left England. The curative 
process does not seem to have 
fairly set in yet, but I am going to 
try the effect of a little mild excite- 
ment by joining the demonstrating 
fleets at Alexandria. For a month 
past I have been idling here; and 
curiously enough, the first person I 
stumbled upon in the Chiaja Gar- 
dens was Mr. Adolphus Plumper— 
our railway companion on the only 
journey I ever had the happiness to 
take with you, and who seated him- 


self by my side on a bench to which 
I had resorted for a quiet cigar. As 
there are few foreigners here at this 
season, we have been thrown almost 
daily together, and I have been 
quite delighted to find how very 
much superior he is to what I 
thought he Jooked when you hon- 
oured me by pointing out our re- 
semblance. I ought to speak highly 
of him, for he saved my life. I 
took him a cruise in my yacht, 
and the gig in which we were land- 
ing one day was upset in some 
breakers. I had been stunned, and 
should have been drowned had he 
not come to the rescue; and I really 
feel that for this and some other 
reasons which I will explain when 
we meet, I owe him a debt of grati- 
tude that I can never hope to repay. 
Although he is too retiring by 
nature to say so, I could see, when 
I made some laughing allusions to 
the occasion of our first meeting, 
that he would be glad to continue 
to make the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Gules—in other words 
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to continue the political discussion 
he then commenced with you. 
Singular to state, he is an admirer 
of Congreve and all that school, so 
Iam sure you will have plenty of 
topics in common. Mr. Plumper 
has made an enormous fortune as a 
contractor, and now chiefly occu- 
pies himself with works of charity 
and benevolence. One of his 
special hobbies is the introduction 
of the esthetic principle into Kin- 
dergartens. I have given him a 
hint not to introduce his vulgar 
friend Flamm—pardon me the ex- 
pression, though he is a Radical. I 
have given Plumper a few lines to 
Lady Gules. Please do all you can 
to overcome the prejudice against 
him which both she and Lord 
Gules are sure to entertain; and 
believe me, yours faithfully, 
“ ApoLpHus GRESHAM.” 


Lady G. A Radical, a plutocrat, 
and an infidel! That is a mixture 
that ought to suit you, Elaine. 

El. Quite as well as a Tory, a 
spendthrift, and a bigot, which is 
the one I usually meet in society, 
mamma. But please do not let us 
quarrel. I always try to be polite 
to your mixtures. For Mr. Gresh- 
am’s sake, be civil to mine. 

Lady G. For Mr. Gresham’s sake, 
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indeed! What have you done for 
Mr. Gresham’s sake that puts me 
under an obligation to him? How- 
ever, I suppose we must ask the 
man to dinner. Is there any ad- 
dress on his card ? 

Ei. 20 Heavitree Gardens. 

Lady G. One of those million- 
aire palaces, I suppose, in the back 
regions of South Kensington. The 
carriage is waiting, so I shall leave 
you to write the invitation. You 
had better ask him for Tuesday, 
when we have got some people 
coming to dinner. 

[Hxit Lavy Guuzs. 

El. (taking up the letter, — 
“Now chiefly occupies himself 
with -works of charity and benev- 
olence. One of his special hobbies 
is the introduction of esthetic prin- . 
ciples into Kindergartens.” How 
refreshing to meet a man at last 
who takes a living interest in the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures! I 
am sure I shall like him, ( Writes, 
and rings the bell.) 

Enter Cuar.es. 

il. Please put this in the post, 
Charles. (Zzit Cuartes.) Now I 
must go and get ready to go out 
riding with papa, and reconcile him 
to the dreadful idea of having “a 
Radical, a plutocrat, and an infidel” 
at his dinner-table. [Hit Exarne. 


(A month elapses.) 


Scene [V.—Lapy Guies’s Boudoir. 


Lord G.I tell you what it is, 
my dear—we’ve only known that 
fellow Plumper a month, and he 
has already completely captivated 
Elaine with his Kindergarten, and 
his sun - flowers, and his hatred 
of the landed interest and Irish 
coercion, and love of the cléture 
and humanity, and Buddha and 
Brahma, and Zoroaster and Ma- 
homet, and all the rest of them. I 
must really take steps to find out 
whether Gresham was well informed 
about his reputed wealth. I shall 


Lorp and Lapy GuLEs. 


ride down and take a look at 
20 Heavitree Gardens to-morrow. 
I haven’t met a single man at the 
Club who has ever heard of him. 
Lady G. It’s no use: if he should 
turn out a pauper, or even a swind- 
ler, 1 am afraid Elaine will marry 
him. I saw it in her eye last night ; 
and so, I should think, did he. He 
certainly can’t complain of not 
receiving encouragement. I only 
wonder that he has not yet pro- 
posed. I believe the man to be 
capable of any act of audacity, in 
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spite of his languid manner, and 
his long hair, and short-sightedness, 
and his stammer. 

Enter Exar. 

Lord G. Are you coming to 
ride with me, or going out to drive 
with your mother, Elaine ? 

Zl. Neither, dear papa. I am 
too busy finishing a paper I am 
writing on the “Chiton; or, Cloth- 
ing for the masses on the principles 
of the ideal of the ancient Greeks,” 
for the next meeting of the 
Women’s Dress Reform Association. 

Lord G. Well, take care you 
make them put enough on. Re- 
member the climate, if you ignore 
other considerations, 

Lady G. And pray do net so 
far overstep the bounds of maidenly 
modesty as to consult your Mr. 
Plumper on the subject. 

[zit Lorp and Lavy Gutes. 

El. (sighing). My Mr. Plumper! 
Ah, Adolphus, there is not a fibre 
in our bodies or souls—and why 
should not souls have fibres !—-that 
does not vibrate in harmony! We 
are like olian harps that make 
the same music to the same airs 
of the affections, while electrically 
our brains respond sympathetically 
to the same wave-current of idea. 
Emotionally, intellectually, we are 
one. Why should I allow an ab- 
surd custom of conventional civil- 
isation, degrading to the sex, to 
prevent my telling him so? What 
more inherent right can be vested 
by nature in a woman than that of 
telling a man that she loves him, 
and that, therefore, he belongs to 
her? Hark! his step. My Adol- 
phus! 

Enter Avo.ruvs. 

Ad. I have ventured to kuk-kuk- 
kuk-call, Lady Elaine, with the 
pap-pap-pattern I promised of fe- 
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male attire suited to all classes; for 
why should we recognise any did- 
did-distinction between the folds — 
which drape the form of the aristo- 
crat and the pop-pop-pauper? It is 
all in kuk-kuk-curves and circles; 
there is not a straight line about it 
worn thus. See how graciously it 
flows! (Puts his head through a 
hole in the middle.) But allow me; 
your form will do far more justice 
to it than mine. (Takes it off and 
puts it on Lavy Exarnz.) Ah, how 
divinely precious! (Gazes with rap- 
ture. Lapy Exatne sits down in it.) 

il. Dear Adolphus, why should 
this strained conventional formality 
exist any longer between us? Can 
we not read each other’s thoughts? 
Can we not feel each other’s hearts 
beating in sweet accord? Are we 
not formed and fashioned for each 
other? Let this exquisite garment, 
which we have both worn, be the 
symbol of that internal robe which 
costumes our united souls, woven 
from the texture of our affections. 

Ad. (falling on his knees, 
kisses its hem). Sweet symbol of 
sanctified intuitions!  Tit-tit-tit- 
transparent—though it may seem 
tot-tot-tolerably thick; for does it 
not reveal to me the workings of 
the soul of my beb-beb-beloved? 
Ah, Elaine, how trifling do earthly 
treasures seem, compared with those 
of the affections! You will be 
mine, for ever mine, dud - dud- 
darling, will you not—even though 
I may not have the riches I am 
supposed to possess ? 

il. Oh, Adolphus! how can you 
ask me such a question? What is 
the wealth of the pocket as com- 
pared with the wealth of the soul? 

Ad, True! oh, quite intensely 
true !—for how sweetly sings the 
poet Oscar on this theme !— 


As like miners we explore 

Hidden treasures in the soul, 

And we pip-pip-pick the amorous ore 
Firmly bedded in its hole; . 
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New emotions come to light, 

Flashing in affection’s rays, 

Scintillating to the sight, 

With a tit-tit-tit-transcendental bib-bib-bib-blaze, 
Warming us until we burn 

With a glow of sacred fire, 

And as coals to diamonds turn, 

Sparkling in us with did-did-did-desire.” 


El. Oh, quite, quite too lovely! 
Come, Adolphus—why should we 
linger here, now that our troths are 
plighted? Why should we not at 
once brave the world together? I 
need the sweet scents of the air, 
the rustle of leaves, the singing of 
birds, the chattering of monkeys, 
and the hum of nature. Let us go, 
my love, and walk in the Zoo. 

Ad, (rising). Dud-dud-dud-do 
you intend to keep that on? 


El, What on? 

Ad. This mystic garment of kuk- 
kuk-curves and circles. 

El. No; I will keep it for a 
pattern and a sweet reminiscence. 
Now I will go and put on my Louis 
Quatorze hat, and be back in a 
moment, if you will go and call a 
hansom. [Zeit Evare. 

(Anotpaus bursts into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter.) 

[Exit laughing. 


Scenze V.—TZhe Zoological Gardens. 


El. How sweet are these sights 
and sounds when hallowed by the 
consciousness of a beloved presence ! 
How one glows with affection to- 
wards every object in nature! 
Adolphus, dear, don’t you feel, with 
me, that our hearts warm towards 
the hippopotamus? 

Ad. Mine is positively beating 
with the violence of my affection 
for him. If he was not so wet and 
bib-bib-big, I could throw my arms 
round him. Dear hippop-pop-pop- 
pop-otamoms ! 

il. Oh, look! there is that gen- 
tleman who got into the train with 
you on the blessed day that we 
first met. Mr. Flamm, I think Mr. 
Gresham said his name was. 

Enter Fuamo. 

Flamm. Ah, Plumper, how are 
you, old man? I was looking 
for you everywhere. Why, what 
have you done with Mrs. Plumper 
and the children ? 

Ad. My mother and her little 
grandchildren, you mean. I was 
not aware that they were to come 
here to-day. 


Fl. Your mother! and grand- 

children ! Why, what the dev: 
Oh, ah, ahem! (Aside) I see— 
mum’s the word. Oh fie! sly 
dog! Naughty, naughty !—but so 
nice! ( Whispers.) You are quite 
safe with me. (Aloud.) Yes, dear 
old lady—she’s getting too old to 
walk much now. (Aside.) I only 
hope we shan’t meet the young one. 
A jolly row there’ll be! 

Zl. I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of being introduced to Mr. 
Plumper’s mother. I am sure I 
shall like her. 

Fi, Oh, I am sure you will, 
she is the dearest, most delightful 
old lady! (Aside.) At least I hope 
she is by this time, for she was a 
horrid old cat up to the day of her 
death, ten years ago. By Jove! 
here come Mrs. Plumper and the 
young uns. Now for it! 


Enter Mrs. Piumper. 


Mrs. Plumper. Why, Adolphus, 
where have you been? Excuse 
me, madam; I did not see that 
you were upon my husband’s arm. 
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Perhaps he’ll have the goodness to 
present his wife to you. 

#l. His wife! her husband! 
( Sereams—faints.) 

Mrs. P. Yes, madam. You may 
well scream, “His wife! her hus- 
band!” and then pretend to faint. 
Who else’s wife do you suppose 
I am? 

Ad. I am sorry I have no time 
for explanation now, as I must 
attend to this young lady; but if 
you will have the kindness to hold 
my hat, Mr. Flamm. (Hands his 
hat to Fiamu.) And you, madam, 
to take care of these. (Takes of 
his wig and spectacles and hands 
them to Mrs. Piumper.) Your own 
senses will explain a good deal. As 
you may have already discovered, I 
am not Mr. Plumper at all; in fact, 
I perceive him approaching. Help 
me to hold her head a little higher, 
please, Mr. Flamm; and Mrs. Plum- 
per, kindly undo the back of her 
dress, or her stays, or her chiton, 
or whatever is underneath, and 
let go everything generally, so as to 
give her a chance of breathing. 


Enter PuuMpEr. 


Fl. Here, Plumper, you’re a 
medical man, just come in the nick 
of time. This gentleman here has 
been personating you for some 
reason or other, and the discovery 
caused the young lady to faint. 
Mysterious, isn’t it? 

Ad. Not at all, when you come 
to know the circumstances. Here’s 
my card; and you will find me 
ready to make any apology or offer 
‘you any satisfaction you may re- 
quire. Meantime, Dr. Plumper, let 
me implore you to assist me in 
bringing her to. 

Pi. There now, my gug-gug-good 
lady, take a smell of this. There 
now, we are beginning to feel beb- 
beb-better already. (Aside.) Most 
extraordinary coincidence, Flamm: 
this is the same lady and gentle- 
man we travelled up to town with 
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a kuk-kuk-couple of months ago; 
and you remarked upon our won- 
derful resemblance to each other, 
Horrid bob-bob-bore, a_ fellow’s 
being so like you; he can pip-pip- 
play all sorts of tricks upon you. 
Just a chance he did not get me 
into a did-did-devil of a scrape with 
Jemima. 

Fl. (aside). Well, you can always 
pay him off in his own coin—that 
is, if you shave your head, and 
throw away your spectacles, and 
give up stammering. 

Pl, (aside), But I can’t—that’s 
where he has the pup-pup-pull over 
me. (Aloud.) There now, one or 
two bib-bib-breaths, and we are 
all right. Now, dud-dud-don’t go 
off again; it can be all satisfac- 
torily explained. (Aside.) Hang 
me if I know how! 

El. (opens her eyes while Pium- 
PER is bending over her—screams), 
Oh, Adolphus! (shuts them again). 

Pl. There, there, my gug-gug- 
good lady, I’m not Adolphus; at 
least I am Adolphus, bub-bub-but 
not your Adolphus. Here, Mr. 
Gresham, if you’re her Ad-dod-dod- 
dod-olphus, you’d better take her. 

El. (opens her eyes, sees ADOLPHUS 
bending over her—screams). Oh 
where am I ?’—(shuts them again.) - 

Pil. In the arms of your Adol- 
phus. We’re bub-bub-both Adol- 
phuses. I suppose, if you'll rouse 
yourself a little, you'll soon fif-fif- 
find out which is the right one. 

Ad. Lady Elaine, pardon me, and 
I will explain all. I am Adolphus 
Gresham. I came back from Naples 
a month ago, and have deceived 
you by disguising myself as Dr. 
Plumper. I shall never forgive 
myself unless you forgive me. 

El. Oh, this is too horrible! 
(Shrinks from him, and bursts into 
a violent fit of weeping.) 

Pl. There, that’s capital. Noth- 
ing like a hearty fit of tears to 
kuk-kuk-comfort a woman when 
she finds herself in a mess. Now 
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Flamm, if you call a kuk-kuk-cab, 
we'll put her in and send her home. 
[ Heit Fuamo. 

Ad. If you'll have the kind- 
ness, Dr. Plumper, to give me your 
address, and allow me to call upon 
ou to-morrow, 1 think I shall be 
able to give both Mrs. Plumper and 
yourself a complete explanation of 


ScEnE VI.—Lapy Guuzs’s Boudoir, 


Lord G. Ha, ha, ha! Oh, wait 
a moment, my dear Gresham, or 
you'll kill me with laughing. It’s 
the best joke I ever heard in my 
life, and most cleverly executed. 
So you caught the radical, Comtist, 
esthetic little minx in her own 
trap. Oh, excellent! I can’t say 
how thoroughly Lady Gules and 
I congratulate you on the success 
of your ruse, and how happy you 
have made us. My lady there is 
too pleased with the probable result 
to quarrel about the means. But 
how you did take us allin! I give 
you my word I never suspected 
you fora moment. Your stammer 
and wig were both admirable. As 
for Elaine, she’s torturing her brain 
with metaphysical doubts as to the 
nature of love, and says she will 
never love again. She tells her 
mother that her Adolphus was an 
ideal personage who has no longer 
existence, and that her love is 
buried with him; but here she 
comes, so we will leave you to 
fight your own battle. 

[Zxeunt Lorp and Lavy Gutzs. 

Enter Evang. 

Ad. Dear Elaine. 

Ei. Sir! 

_ Ad. Nay, rather Adolphus than 
sir, 


El. How can I say Adolphus ? 


there is no Adolphus. 

Ad. Indeed there is—produc- 
ing wig and spectacles—pup-pup- 
ge me while I put them on. 

it was only my wig and spectacles 
you cared about, did-did-dearest, 
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what must appear most extraordi- 
nary conduct on my part. 
Re-enter Fiamo. 

Fil. The cab is ready. 

Ad. Now, Lady Elaine, if you 
will allow Dr. Plumper and myself 
to assist you, we will accompany 
you home. 

[Zxeunt omnes. 


Lorp and Lapy Gutes—ApDoLPpuavus. 


I will wear them, and stammer 
through life fuf-fuf-for your sake. 

Zl. Oh, Mr. Gresham, how can 
you be so heartless? You know 
very well I loved you—at least I 
didn’t love you,—I mean, I thought 
I loved Adolphus—at least I was 
sure of it at the time; but I’m 
sure I don’t now. Oh, how cruel 
of you! 

Ad. But if it was not my wig 
and spectacles and stammer for 
which you felt a magnetic affinity, 
I want to know exactly what it 
was you did love; because I am 
precisely the same human being 
without them as with them. What 
about me struck that mysterious 
chord of sympathy which vibrated 
in your affections when I was 
Plumper, which failed to strike 
it as Gresham? Why. should 
not our hearts still beat in sweet 
accord without my wig? Why 
should not this “ exquisite garment, 
which we have both worn—(takes 
up the dress, which is lying on a 
chair in the corner)—be the sym- 
bol of that internal robe which 
costumes our united souls, woven 
from the texture of our affections,” 
without my spectacles ? 

Hil. Mr. Gresham, how dare you 
talk such nonsense? The texture 
of our affections indeed! mine are. 
dead—basely, foully murdered. Oh, 
was ever woman so cruelly humili- 
ated ? 

Ad. Nay, Elaine, I merely wish- 
ed to prove to you that your aver- 
sion for me was entirely unfounded. 
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You have proved to me that your 
love for Adolphus, in the abstract, 
is as baseless and unsubstantial. 
I am not sorry under the circum- 
stances that it should have been 
murdered, for it was a poor exotic. 
Let us not attempt to analyse the 
mysterious nature of that passion 
which is too precious a plant to tear 
up by the roots in order to discover 
the origin of its existence, but learn 
rather from this lesson, sé painful 
to us both, that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of even in the philo- 
sophy of Comte, the doctrines of the 
zsthete, or the politics of Mr. Glad- 
stone. And now, Elaine, farewell, 
—this time you need not fear my 
coming back from Naples. (Moves 
towards the door and lingers.) 

(Evaine puts her face between her 
hands and sobs convulsively.) 

Ad, Elaine, dear Elaine (returns 
softly and takes her hand), do you 
wish me to go? 

(Evans shakes her head.) 

Ad. Do you wish me to stay ? 

(Exarne shakes her head.) 

Ad, What do you wish me to 
do? I must do either one or the 
other. Shall I stay and go alter- 
nately, or shall we make a fresh 
start, without prejudice, as the 
lawyers say ? 

El. Oh, how heartlessly you talk. 
What do I care what the lawyers 
say? Can’t you see how miserable 
I am, and how hollow everything 
seems all at once? I don’t believe 
in any one, and I don’t feel as if I 
knew anything, except that love 
is an inexplicable phenomenon of 
matter. I shall become an agnostic. 

| ye Lorp and Lavy Gutzs.) 

ord G. Well, have you two 


young people come to an under- 
standing? Take my word for it, 
Elaine, an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory in love- 
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affairs, and be thankful if the man 
is willing to become your husband, 
who has had sufficient common- 
sense to teach you the lesson, 
Holloa! whom have we here? 

Enter Cuarres with cards, 

d G. (reads) “Dr. and Mrs, 
Plumper and Mr. Flamm, to inquire 
for Lady Elaine Bendore.” Oho! 
our friend Plumper seems to know 
the difference between theory and 
practice at any rate, and is evident] 
anxious to extend the latter. (Zo 
Cuartes.) Show them up. 

Ad, I called upon the Plumpers 
this morning, and explained the 
whole affair to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the worthy couple. 

(Avotpxus and Lapy Exams 
whisper apart. ) 

Lord G.I have to thank you, 
Dr. Plumper, for the timely assist- 
ance you rendered my daughter— 
first in nearly sending her into a 
fit, and then in bringing her out of 
it; and am glad of this opportunity 
of expressing my sense of the obli- 
gation I am under to Mrs. Plumper 
and Mr. Flamm. 

Dr, P. Oh, don’t mention it, my 
lord; I am sure I was only too 
gug-gug-glad to be of any assist- 
ance to Mr. Gresham by being so 
like him as to frighten the young 
lady into a fif-fif-fit, And as for 
bringing her to—I always take the 
sal-volatile in my pup - pup- pup- 
pocket on Mrs, Plumper’s account. 

Ad. And you’llaccept me, Elaine, 
as your husband, even though I 
don’t abandon my political aspira- 
tions, or introduce esthetic princi- 
ples into Kindergartens, or adopt 
the philosophy of Comte ? 

El. (giving him her hand). Oh, 
Adolphus, you have convinced me 
that the loftiest of all aspirations, 
the purest of all principles, the 
supremest of all philosophies, is—— 

Ad, A-dod-dod-dolphus ! 
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Tue Regency of Tunis occupies 
the angle in the North African shore 
where the coast suddenly falls south- 
wards to meet Tripoli near the 
island of Jerba, famous in historical 
fable as the home of the lotus-eaters. 

Its capital city, Tunis, lies at the 
exact salient, almost on the site of 
the ruins of ancient Carthage, and 
at the head of a gulf called after it; 
within this gulf, again, is the spa- 
cious harbour of Goletta, while 
some 60 miles to the westward is 
that of Bizerta; and it is the posi- 
tion of these two harbours with 
respect to the Mediterranean which 
gives to Tunis its value. For the 
angle in which they are situated is 
only separated from Sicily by 80 
miles of water; and as Mr. Broad- 
ley tells us in his recent work on 
‘Tunis, Past and Present,’ “ The 
Gulf of Tunis and the now land- 
locked harbour of Bizerta command 
the passage of the narrow sea before 
them—and hence arises the mari- 
time importance of Tunis in the 
past, the present, and the future.” 

Bizerta is built on a narrow 
tongue of land which divides the 
sea from two vast sheets of water 
of great extent and depth; these 
have been surveyed and resurveyed 
by English seamen, but apparently 
only for the purpose of pointing 
out the expediency of occupying 
them to our neighbours, 

Admiral Spratt, who as a lieu- 
tenant in 1845 had assisted in a 
survey of these lakes, writes to the 
‘Times’ in 1882 :— 


“‘T fully confirm the fact of the 
Lake of Bizerta being easily made 
available for the fleets of the world, or 
for any of them—and at a small cost— 


for I would risk myreputation upon its 
being effected for less than a quarter > 
of a million. All that is necessary is 
an excavation of about a quarter of a 
mile and some dredging to open it to 
the Mediterranean, by which means 
the largest ships of any navy and the 
fleets of the world could find accom- 
modation and security within Bizerta 
Lake; and it would thus become the 
finest and most commodious harbour 
in the Mediterranean. Situated as it 
is, at the threshold of the central strait 
of the Mediterranean, if possessed by 
France or by Italy, it would become 
the most important strategic naval port 
within it, and completely command 
the communications between the east- 
ern and western divisions. France, 
which now, in Toulon, is 400 miles 
distant upon one flank of that line, 
would thus be only four hours’ steam- 
ing from it on the other flank, where 
not only could she have another naval 
arsenal, but a spacious and perfectly 
enclosed basin for the secret practice 
of torpedo fleets, gunnery exercise, 
and even some manceuvring with a 
few ships, and all in what would 
become a secret port. Consequently 
all the political as well as the com- 
mercial interests of other nations be- 
tween the east and west, to say nothing 
of Malta, would be at the mercy of 
France or Italy—whichever becomes 
possessed of this most important stra- 
tegic harbour. Any transference of it 
to either of the three naval Powers, 
would at once place the balance of 
naval power in the Mediterranean, in 
the near future, in the hands of that 
Power.” 


Since these words were written, 
France has virtually become pos- 
sessed of Bizerta; and Mr. Broadley 
continues,—“ At the time I am 
writing, I learn that French engi- 
neers are busy with their plans on 
the site of Hippo Zarytas (Bizerta).” 

That the importance of these 
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ports is no fanciful idea, a glimpse 
of the past history of Tunis will 
prove. For centuries it was the 
seat of a nest of corsairs and sea- 
robbers, and the Tunisian galleys ap- 
pear to have been the terror of the 
cruisers which sailed on the Medi- 
terranean. So far back as the time 
of the Crusades, in 1270, Louis IX. 
of France found,—‘ Tunis faces 
Sicily, and is on the highroad to 
the Holy Land. Tunis can always 
harass our communications with 
the East; we must leave no enemies 
behind us, and we must therefore 
conquer it first of all.” And so 
with his fleet he attacked it, losing 
his own life during the operations 
—which ended, after all, in only 
a partial subjugation of its strong 
laces. 

About 1600 the Deys appear on 
the scene, and under them 
‘*the Tunisian corsairs practically 
held all Europe at bay, and lived and 
throve on the black-mail which they 
levied almost with impunity on every 
Power having commerce with the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The pres- 
ents, which took the place of tribute, 
have really only disappeared with the 
last generation; and men still living 
can remember the time when consuls- 
general and political agents were 
obliged to creep into the Beylical pres- 
ence under a wooden bar!” 


To come down to later times, we 
find that in 1794 the Bey declared 
war against the United States with 
so much pretext of ability to carry 
out his threat, that, in 1799, “the 
American Government deemed it 
expedient to put a stop to the 
depredations committed on their 
merchant shipping by a treaty. 
The following are the curious items 
of the price paid for it, viz.: 50,000 
dollars in cash; 8000 dollars for 
secret service ; 28 cannons of calibre 
12, 14, and 8; 10,000 cannon-balls ; 
300 quintals of gunpowder; 400 
quintals of cordage; and a quantity 
of jewels.” 
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The treaty was hardly signed, 


“when the Tunisian corsair, Mu- 
hammed Rais Roumali, appeared 
with twelve ships before the de- 
fenceless island of San Pietro, to 
the west of Sardinia, and carried 
into slavery nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants.” But Tunis grew 
apace in audacity, for in 1817 we 
find a “ Tunisian admiral with some 
privateers actually appeared in the 
English Channel, and there cap- 
tured a Bremen ship. The crew 
were taken to Tunis as prisoners, 
and on the Tunisians endeavouring 
to sell their prize in England, their 
ships were detained. . . . Finally, 
the Bey signed a declaration that his 
privateers could ‘ not enter the chan- 
nels or narrow seas of England.’” 
In order to fully understand the 
events to be related, it will be 
necessary to remember that “ the 
Regency of Tunis never had any 
pretensions to be more than a 
quasi-independent State. The do- 
minion of Tunis is, or rather was, 
a regency or fief of the Turkish 
empire, and the Beys of Tunis were 
both; politically and religiously vas- 
sals of the Sublime Porte.” This 
state of things began when the 
Turk conquered the Spaniard, who 
had obtained supremacy over Tunis 
as far back as 1573, since which 
date, 
‘the kutba, or Friday’s prayer, has 
been uniformly recited in the name of 
the reigning Sultan of the Osmanlis, 
while the current coin has always 
borne his cipher. From that day to 
this, all Tunisian rulers have received 
the caftan, or robe of investiture, from 
Stamboul; have governed in virtue of 
a Turkish firman or patent of appoint- 
ment; and have ever girded to their 
side the sword of honour, which is 
transmitted invariably to regents, lieu- 
tenants, and viceroys by the supreme 
head of the Ottoman empire. .. A few 
days before Kairw4n fell, I happened 
to go to the Bardo palace. The French 
rotectorate was then six months old; 
ut the herald and his attendant 
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drummers went through the cere- 
mony as heretofore, and invoked the 
protection of Allah for the Sultan 
and Caliph.” 


These preliminaries explain Mr. 
Broadley’s remark—which, indeed, 
is the key to all that has followed 
—that 
“the situation between 1830 and 
1880 can be summed up in a few 
words. France had already begun to 
cast a longing eye on the Regency. 
The Beys of Tunis knew it, and in 
the recesses of their heart hated 
France and Frenchmen accordingly. 
At the same time they dreaded com- 
plete absorption in the Ottoman em- 
pire, but clung with childish affec- 
tion to the quasi-independence of 
their vassalage. England, perfectly 
aware of the maritime and strategic 
importance of the country, constantly 
held the balance between the Porte 
and France, and time after time pre- 
vented, by prompt diplomatic action, 
the much-dreaded extinction of the 
Tunisian regency. 


It is at this point that Mr. Broad- 
ley’s narrative becomes of supreme 
interest. 

To start with, the situation is as 
follows: A small State, friendly, 
and under the wing of Turkey— 
also, until lately, a firm ally— 
holds a position which commands 
the central passage of the Mediter- 
ranean. On one hand, England, 
always anxious to see this position 
in the hands of a neutral Power, 
has invariably used her influence to 
secure its retention in the hands of 
the Bey, and with marked success; 
on the other, France, her colony 
of Algeria pressing on its western 
borders, looking eagerly to the day 
when she can push its limits but a 
little bit further till they absorb the 
defenceless country, with the con- 
tingency of entirely gaining the har- 
bours which constitute the strength 
of its position; and if we follow 
Mr. Broadley’s narrative, we shall 
see how she gained her object, and 
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how England was content to let her 
do so without interference. 

In the present age of destructive 
tendencies, when every day some 
monument of the past is levelled 
by the democratic spirit abroad, a 
thoughtful man is apt to say to him- 
self, “ But our predecessors were 
clever men, and these things now 
condemned must be the result of 
much careful thought; how can it 
be that we in this present age are 
all right, while they in theirs were 
all wrong?’ But the wide-open 
franchise of to-day takes no thought 
of the past except to destroy it; 
the present is all it lives for; as to 
the future, others will come after 
us—let them settle it when their 
turn comes; and so thought closes 
up and is hurried on with the 
stream, unheard and unheeded. 
The present Bey, Muhamed-es- 
Sadek, came to the throne on the 
death of his brother in 1859, and 
at once gave evidence of the liber- 
ality of his views by submitting to 
our consul-general a project for 
the elaboration of the constitution 
already promulgated by his brother. 


‘¢On the 23d April 1861, the Bey 
in person opened both the Legislative 
Assembly and the Supreme Court. 
The city was illuminated at night, 
and public rejoicings took place on 
an extensive scale. In a speech made 
at the first sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Bey concluded with 
these words: ‘I have honestly en- 
deavoured to remove all pretext for 
complaint against my administration, 
and it now remains for you to pro- 
mote by your enactments the well- 
being of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try. I call upon God and this As- 
sembly to witness my words, and I 
pray Him to lend you His aid in put- 
ting my measures into execution.’” 


A shower of foreign decorations 
was the immediate consequence of 
the constitution; indeed, through- 
out the history of Tunis we are 
continually in the presence of grand 
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crosses, grand cordons, nichdns, 
and ahads, set in costly diamonds, 
and glittering on every breast. 
That these were not merely orna- 
mental trinkets, we read of Sidi 
Muhamed, the late Bey, having 
sent to the French Prince Imperial 
in 1856, a cradle in silver Moorish 
work, and the Tunisian decoration 
set in brilliants—the whole worth 
not less than £10,000. 

Costly presents are a necessary 
part of any diplomatic pour parlers, 
each side trying to outdo the other 
in their magnificence. Thus, in 
the time of Lord Palmerston, Eng- 
land sends the Bey a sword and 
six field-pieces; on which France 
retaliates with a gilded coach and 
four horses, which was driven to 
the Bardo in great pomp, in the 
presence of the French consul and 
the officers of the steamer, by the 
coachman and footman in the 
king’s full-dress livery. In return, 
Louis Philippe gets an Arabian 
horse, a lion and lioness, two os- 
triches, and four antelopes; while 
to the Sultan he sends “a new 
corvette, a remarkably fine one, 
carrying 26 guns, and fitted with 
stores of every description.” 

But the public voice in Tunis 
soon told that the country was not 
yet ripe for constitutional meas- 
ures; the new system became in- 
creasingly unpopular, and a whole 
crop of troubles was the result. 
And here we get a first glimpse of 
the Khamirs, a tribe on the con- 
fines of Algeria, but subject to the 
Bey, and who were destined to 
play a leading part in forthcom- 
ing events; the tribe rising in 
revolt against the Bey, but be- 
ing speedily quieted by the heir- 
apparent. 

At the same time raids from the 
Algerian side of the border began 
to annoy the Government to such 
an extent that, in the summer of 
1863, the Bey had to complain of 
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‘‘three specific raids on his subjects 
committed by Algerian tribesmen, 
‘ These incursions,’ added the English 
consul-general, ‘ are unfortunately be- 
coming more frequent, and now gen- 
erally lead to remonstrances and mis- 
understandings between the French 
authorities and the Bey’s Government, 
In the last aggression reported, it is, 
to say the least, singular that the 
French troops at Tebessa did not in- 
terfere to prevent the attack.’” 


Hardly were the Khamirs dis- 
posed of when the imposition of 
fresh taxes, found necessary to meet 
the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the Bey, drove the Arabs into dpen 
revolt, and gave the French Chargé 
d’Affaires an opportunity of going 
to the Bey and 


‘*demanding in the name of the Hm- 
peror the abrogation of the constitution. 
‘Your organic laws,’ he said, ‘are 
wholly and solely the cause of the 
present discontent. The Arabs are 
tired of your regular tribunals, and 
prefer your summary justice; and if 
you do not choose to go back to it, 
they will make you.’ The Bey curtly 
declined.” 


Not to be daunted, he addressed 
him again, this time with a demand 
that a convention which had been 
signed with the British must be 
also annulled—a proposal which 
the Bey declined even to discuss; 
on which M. de Beauval rejoined 
“that he had become English, and 
would repent of it,” demanding the 
dismissal of two of the leading 
Ministers as the supporters and pro- 
moters of Anglo-Turkish views and 
interests. 


‘‘Meanwhile several British ships 
of war arrived, as well as a French 
squadron. M. de Beauval at once re- 
paired to the palace, accompanied by 
the Admiral and his staff,and renewed 
his demand. The Bey, however, ab- 
solutely rejected the request about 
the abrogation of the organic laws, 
but observed that, ‘as he had made 
a constitution to please England and 
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France, he had no objection to un- 
make it, provided the two Govern- 
ments were agreed on the subject.’ 
. .. So warm an altercation then en- 
sued, that the Bey and Sidi Mustapha 
were obliged to leave the room. The 
Italian fleet now joined the English. 
The rebels sacked Sfax, and obliged 
the European colonists to take refuge 
in the ships lying off the town. If 
the rebellion spread to Tunis, it was 
agreed that the marines of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian ships should 
land and assist in the defence of the 
European quarter. The critical state 
of the whole country did not deter M. 
de Beauval from continuing his en- 
deavours to still further embarrass the 
Bey. He put his various demands in 
the shape of an ultimatum which, on 
being received by the Bey, caused 
him to accept the resignation of one 
of the obnoxious Ministers, and finally 
himself to threaten to abdicate in 
four days. This brought matters to 
a dead-lock; M. de Beauval tried to 
induce the Admiral to land troops at 
Goletta; but before he had time to do 
further mischief, England, France, 
and Italy had agreed to a joint action 
regarding Tunis. The time for the 
French to take Carthage had not yet 
come.” 


A tortuous diplomatic game was 
all the time being played out at 
Paris, London, Turin, and Con- 
stantinople, and Lord John Rus- 
sell’s prompt and vigorous action 
had at once nipped M. de Beau- 
val’s schemes in the bud; while in 
the end some intercepted letters, 
and other authentic reports, in- 
duced the French admiral on the 
station, who for some time had 
felt misgivings as to the bona fides 
of M. de Beauval’s policy, “to 
make such representations to the 
Imperial Government as produced 
the indefinite postponement of the 
establishment of that ‘ prépondér- 
ance naturelle, which again and 
again finds a place in the corres- 
pondence of M. Drouyn de Lhuys.” 
But M. de Beauval was not to be 
easily extinguished. At the close 
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of the year following the above 
events, the Bey resolved to send 
an envoy to Constantinople to 
thank the Sultan for his sympathy, 
and especially for a present from 
his privy purse of £50,000. Gen- 
eral Kheir-ed-Din, one of the ob- 
noxious Ministers, was charged 
with the duty, and it was arrang- 
ed that his embassy should leave 
Goletta on the 17th November. 
On the morning of the 12th, how- 
ever, M. de Beauval called at the 
palace, and in an imperious manner 
enjoined the Bey not to send any 
agent to Stamboul, telling him at 
last that if he did he would bar his 
passage by force. He refused to 
take the Bey’s hand at parting, 
and left the room with angry and 
significant gestures. Upon this a 
Cabinet Council was held, and it 
was decided to send away the en- 
voy at once. Mr. Broadley tells 
the story in his own graphic man- 
ner :— 


‘* Next evening General Kheir-ed- 
Din went on board the Tunisian 
steamer the Beshir at dusk. At 
that time the French ironclad In- 
vincible was lying off Goletta. “The 
commander at once sent a messenger 
on board, who intimated to the Gene- 
ral the desire of M. de Beauval that 
he should put off his journey till in- 
structions reached him from Paris. 
Kheir-ed-Din demurred to such a re- 
quest, and the French officers left the 
ship. It grew dark, and the In- 
vincible began to burn blue-fires 
and discharge rockets. Suddenly the 
Beshir started on her journey, and 
the Invincible followed in her 
wake. The two vessels approached 
the islet of Zembra at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Tunis. A dangerous 
channel between the rock and the 
mainland gives any vessel taking it 
an advantage of several miles. The 
Beshir unhesitatingly entered the 
passage at full speed and was lost in 
the darkness. It would have been 
sheer madness for the Invincible to 
follow, and she returned during the 
night to her anchorage at Goletta.” 
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But the French never forgave 
him the failure of his burlesque 
attempt to capture the Tunisian 
Envoy-Extraordinary on the high 
seas, and he was summarily recalled, 
and the poor Bey once more breathed 
again—receiving, as a matter of 
course, the insignia of the Bath at 
the hands of Lord Yelverton ; “ and 
although he is probably more dec- 
orated than any other living man, 
he has always shown a marked pref- 
erence for his English Order ever 
since.” 

But his breathing-time was to be 
of short duration. In September 
of the same year, Baron Saillard ar- 
rived at Goletta with an ultimatum. 
Two of his subordinates had ad- 
ministered the bastinado to a couple 
of Algerian subjects, some Arabs 
had attacked a coral boat, and a 
forest had been burned on the 
frontier. This time the worried 
old man surrendered at discretion ; 
the officials who had committed 
the enormities were dismissed, the 
venerable Prime Minister was sent 
to the Consulate to ask pardon 
from Baron Saillard, and Algerian 
Arabs formally recognised as French 
subjects. At this price the Bey 
obtained another respite. 

The succeeding years are notice- 
able from the growing disquietude 
of the country owing to monetary 
difficulties. The Bey was sur- 
rounded by favourites who invari- 
ably came to him without a piastre, 
and ended in heaping up fortunes, 
In 1855 the treasury possessed a 
balance of five millions of pounds, 
which the predecessor of the Bey 
dissipated in “cargoes of beautiful 
Georgian, Turkish, and Circassian 
slave-girls from Stamboul;” while 
Muhamed -es-Sadek’s _ favourites 
“found in foreign loans that 
source of profit which the dimin- 
ished revenues of the country no 
longer afforded.” Early in 1875 
M. Théodore Roustan became Con- 
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sul-General and Chargé d’ Affaires of 
the French Republic in Tunis, and 
round him the interest of the story 
culminates. Italy, too, appears now: 
and then on the scene, following up 
in fits and starts the line of policy 
which Mazzini put forward in the 
Green-book of 1877 :— 


‘*One of our principal paths to pro- 
gress will be a mission of civilisation, 
to be carried out at the first possible 
opportunity on the shores of Tunis, 
Just as Morocco belongs to Spain and 
Algeria to France, so does Tunis, the 
key of the centre of the Mediterranean, 
belong to Italy.” 


The Turco-Russian war was now 
in progress, and the Bey had al- 
ready sent money to the Sultan as 
his contingent. But further de- 
mands for men and horses arrived, 
and a thousand mules and horses 
were sent, followed by the prepara- 
tion of 4000 men. It was now 
M. Roustan’s game to step in to see 
if at the eleventh hour he could in- 
duce the Bey to break off his -con- 
nection with the Porte. 


‘¢The Russian Consul now became 
the object of his blandishments. The 
very existence of M. Nyssen, blind, 
crippled, and bedridden, was almost 
forgotten, till one morning in Decem- 
ber 1879 he received instructions to 
break off diplomatic relations with 
the Bey. M. Roustan tried to make 
the declaration of war as theatrical as 
possible to further his object. An- 
other very efficient instrument of 
torture was now brought to bear on 
the already terrified Bey—the Havas 
Agency announced the imminent 
bombardment of Goletta by the Rus- 
sian squadron ;” 


but the Bey stood firm, and would 
not forsake his suzerain. 

Then came the Berlin Congress, 
at which Prince Bismarck is cred- 
ited with the now historical fiat, 
addressed to France,—Take Carth- 
age! Upon this was the news of 
the Cyprus Convention, the French 
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angrily asserting that the English 
occupation of Cyprus was a rebuff 
for French diplomacy; while the 
Italian papers, still more excited, 
blamed Count Corti for not return- 
ing from the Congress with an 
island in his pocket. 

At this time Italy seems to have 
been in earnest to carry out Maz- 
zini’s views as to the annexation of 
Tunis; and about the end of 1878, 
“Signor Licurgo Maccio arrived in 
the Regency, to join his post as 
Italian Agent and Consul-General.” 

“He came with the sound of 
trumpets and the pomp of war,” 

‘much to M. Roustan’s expressed 
annoyance. 


‘‘Immediately after the gunboat 
which brought him had anchored off 
Goletta, a number of mysterious-look- 
ing cases were landed, and transmitted 
to Tunis. Next day came Signor 
Maccio, and with him forty marines. 
As soon as they reached the Italian 
Consulate the boxes were opened, and 
each man took out his carbine. A 
double file of soldiers was then im- 
provised, a band played, and Signor 
Maccio entered his future residence 
with military honours.” 


The consequence of this dramatic 
bit of bounce was to throw the 
whole diplomatic world of Tunis 


into confusion. A militant Gallic 
Consul could not brook a militant 
Italian one on his own particular 
dunghill, and went as fast as he 
could to the Bey to enter formal 
protest against Italian aggression. 
Here Sir Richard Wood, the Eng- 
lish Consul, stepped in, and by 
his mediation untold horrors were 
avoided. So much for the troubles 
of diplomatists abroad. 

A more serious trouble now 
began to threaten the Bey, arising 
out of a grant of a large tract of the 
best land in the country to a certain 
Count de Sancy, made in 1872, in 
consideration of improving materi- 
ally “the breed of horses, cows, 
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and sheep” in the Regency. M. 
de Sancy, by his own showing, 
had no capital to lay out on the 
property; so he looked out for a 
partner, finding one at last—“ an 
American lady, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Ronalds, who desired to forget, 
amidst fresh scenery and pastoral 


pursuits, the annoyances of a law- 


suit.” M. de Sancy then gave up 
his share of the business to a mem- 
ber of the ex-Imperial family of 
France, and Lieutenant Lucien Na- 
poléon Theodore Bonaparte-Wyse 
became a partner of Mrs. Rofialds. 
The partnership did not succeed, 
and, after many trials and much 
movement among high circles, M. 
Wyse was arrested and conducted 
through the streets to the public 
prison. To console M. Sancy for 
his failure in improving “ the breed 
of Tunisian horses and cattle,” M. 
Roustan, three years after the fall 
of M. Wyse, induced the Bey to 
grant him another concession of 
land, on which he agreed to keep 
a certain quantity of stock—the 
deed- expressly stipulating that the 
grant was to be forfeited in twelve 
months if the number of animals 
agreed on were not forthcoming, 
when the estates would again be- 
come Tunisian property. M. Sancy 
admitted that he had been unable 
to carry out the terms of the con- 
cession, and the Bey published a 
decree in which he declared the 
grant to be at anend. At first M. 
Roustan made appeals ad miseri- 
cordiam ; these being fruitless, and 
the Bey sending a notice to quit to 
the French Consulate, which was 
left unanswered, he wrote to say 
that he intended to take possession. 
This called forth a reply “that the 
land was French property, and that 
if any one ventured on it he would 
find a French janissary on the 
border.” A conciliatory answer 
was sent, saying that no force would 
be used if such action was taken 
2F 
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by M. Roustan, and a deputation 
was sent to assert the Bey’s rights. 
“When they reached the hedge 
forming the boundary of the pro- 
perty, a French cavass or guard 
sprang out from behind it, and 
shouted in a loud voice, ‘ This land 
belongs to France.’” The deputa- 
tion retired, and by means of the 
telegraph the Bey’s wanton trespass 
on the private domicile of a French 
citizen was in a few hours an- 
nounced throughout France. A 
month afterwards, M. Roustan sent 
an ultimatum to the Prime Minister. 
It ran thus :— 


‘Unless the following conditions 
are accepted, the Chargé d’A ffaires of 
France is determined to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Bey of 
Tunis: ist, An inquiry to be ordered 
forthwith into the claims of M. de 
Sancy; 2nd, The Prime Minister, in 
uniform, to appear at the French Con- 
sulate-General, and publicly apologise 
for the insult offered to France; 3rd, 
The functionaries who carried out the 
Bey’s instructions to be immediately 
dismissed from his service.” 


It was no wonder that the Bey 
hesitated ; his telegrams to Paris did 
not reach, and a French squadron 
appeared at Goletta. The “friendly 
Powers” would only give advice, 
so he surrendered at discretion. 
Next morning the Prime Minister 
asked pardon in the presence of a 
crowd of people at the French Con- 
sulate-General, and M. Roustan said 
his Government would be satisfied 
with the dismissal of the only Eng- 
lish subject in the Bey’s service, his 
interpreter. M. de Sancy was for- 
mally reinstated in his grant, trans- 
ferring it soon after to the French 
company Société Marseillaise, which 
pays him a very satisfactory an- 
nuity. 

In July 1879 the Bey established 
a Council of State, and announced 
that from that time all matters of 
moment would be submitted to it, 
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—a bold step in direct opposition 
to the views of M. Roustan, as the 
necessity of discussing all proposals 
made in the Council afforded the 
Bey an excellent excuse when urged 
by the foreign consuls to take some 
imprudent step. 

A concession of land to Mr. Levy, 
a British subject, next brought 
Tunisian affairs prominently before 
the public; the agents of a French 
company, aided by the irrepressible 
M. Roustan, having made an at- 
tempt by force to dislodge the 
owner. Our Consul-General entered 
a vigorous protest against the con- 
duct of M. Roustan, who hastened 
to announce that he regarded the 
property in question as a French 
property, and would admit of no 
interference on the part of the 
local courts, or no application of 
the local law. Mr. Levy appealed 
for aid to Lord Granville, and M. 
Roustan brought two additional 
French ships of war upon the scene, 
The question was warmly taken up 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Montague Guest, and by Earl De 
la Warr in the House of Lords, 
both of whom had recently visited 
Tunis, and were aware of the sys- 
tem of terrorism practised towards 
the Bey. Two English ships were 
sent as soon as it was known that 
French ironclads had gone too, the 
latter withdrawing at once on the 
appearance of the former, and Mr. 
Levy was left in possession for a 
time. 

But M. Roustan, though checked, 
was a man of perseverance; and on 
the pretext of an illegal infringe- 
ment of an obsolete grant by the 
Italian Consul-General, he deter- 
mined to give his Government a 
more tangible pretence for prompt- 
ly extinguishing Italy, and Signor 
Maccio, her Consul-General, at the 
same time putting the French poli- 
tical and commercial prépondérance 
naturelle at Tunis beyond the pos- 
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sibility of further cavil. His idea 
was to stir up disturbances on the 
Algerian frontier, and so pave the 
way for French interference. To 
assist him, two willing instruments 
came conveniently to hand. 

One Joseph Allegro, who has 
since found it convenient to as- 
sume the Moslem faith with the 
name of Sidi Yusef Ben Ali, had 
for years dealt, almost profession- 
ally, in border raids, and was 
equally clever either in exciting 
them or suppressing them, and 
was now spied out by M. Rous- 
tan as a fitting instrument for the 
work in hand. 

Besides Yusef Ben Ali, there was 
another kindred spirit still nearer 
to the border. M. Panariello, as 
the Khamirs’ factor, broker, general 
agent, and trusted friend on the 
coast, knew more than most men 
about the Khamirs, and had grown 
rich in .buying their cork, wool, 


and grain, and selling them guns, 
powder, and shot in return, An 
Italian by birth, a Cross of the 
Legion of Honour had induced this 
worthy to turn his coat and become 


an out-and-out Frenchman. And it 
was to these humble but devoted 
friends that M. Roustan addressed 
himself when Tunisian politics be- 
gan to assume a serious aspect. 

Now the Khamirs are a border 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of the Algerian frontier. The 
boundary itself is fairly defined by 
a line of hills running southwards ; 
on the eastern slopes the Arabs are 
subjects of the Bey of Tunis, on 
the western they owe allegiance to 
the French Republic. 


‘* *Treally cannot say,’ said M. Pan- 
ariello, in September last year, ‘ which 
of the two gives the most trouble. 
The Algerian Arabs are generally the 
thieves, and the Tunisian the receivers. 
They remain good friends as long as 
they are robbing third parties, and 
only quarrel when it comes to a divi- 
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sion of the spoil. These border squab- 
bles have occurred over and over again 
any time these thirty years, and no- 
body cared about them till it was con- © 
venient to do so.’ If the Tunisian Arabs 
have sometimes been the aggressors, 
scores of cases are on record in which 
the Algerians have wantonly violated 
Tunisian territory; but the Bey never 
thought of invading Algeria, ‘ for the 
protection of his frontier,’ any more 
than France could make a case of 
cattle-lifting a cause for the invasion 
of Belgium.” 


And so, while Sidi Yusef and M. 
Panariello were arranging for some 
timely troubles on the frontier, M. 
Roustan continued his activity in 
Tunis, and contrived at last that 
the French colony should present 
him with an address—the colony 
consisting of not more than a score 
of respectable persons. As for the 
address, it was no more or less than 
“a sweeping bill of indictment 
against the Bey of Tunis.” 

The Bey answered the note in a 
dignified, honestly worded refuta- 
tion, but to no avail; for exactly 
seven days after it was received by 
M. Roustan, some sort of disturb- 
ances took place on the frontier, 
and the hitherto unknown Khamirs 
suddenly became famous throughout 
Europe. 

What did happen on the frontier 
is not very clear, and was mixed 
up adroitly with the massacre of a 
scientific mission in the Sahara; 
and so the two events became hope- 
lessly confused. “ Colonel Flatters, 
and the Khamirs were at once 
bracketed together under the com- 
mon head of ‘Horrible Outrages,’ 
and every one made up his mind 
that the ‘drapeau menacé de la 
France’ (M. Roustan’s speech eleven 
days previously) must be promptly 
and efficiently avenged.” 

The newspapers of Europe were 
filled with tales of “French Expe- 
dition against Tunis,” “Continued 
Fighting on the Algerian Frontier ;” 
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but the Bey alone knew nothing of 
it all. When he did see the tele- 
ms, he immediately sent one of 
is most trusted servants with a 
small force to investigate matters. 
Meanwhile the Parisian press was 
plentifully supplied with a series 
of fictitious but ferocious combats. 


‘* Within a week M. Jules Ferry 
had resolved that the Government 
should chastise the Khamfrs on Tunis- 
ian soil. Not only was Tunis to be 
invaded by a French army, but the 
foreign Powers were formally assured 
that ‘the operations about to com- 
mence are meant solely to put an end 
to the constant inroads of the frontier 
clans on the Algerian territory, and 
that the independence of the Bey and 
the integrity of his territory are not 
in any way threatened,’—a declaration 
made with a full knowledge of the 
fact that M. Roustan had already en- 
deavoured to coerce the Bey several 
times into accepting the‘ protectorate,’ 
and will ever remain as a lasting blem- 
ish on the diplomatic integrity of M. 
Saint-Hilaire. Lord Granville, on hear- 
ing of this disguised war against Tunis, 
believed ‘in the single - mindedness 
and thorough honesty of M. Saint- 
Hilaire,’ and even credited the Khamfr 
raids. He was good enough to advise 
the Bey to co-operate against the 
Khamfrs—or, in other words, to assist 
in the destruction of a portion of his 
own subjects by foreign troops on his 
own soil, and upon the flimsiest and 
most preposterous of pretexts.” 


It is now that the interest of the 
story begins to culminate. On the 
5th April, 1881, the Bey received 
two important communications. 
The first was a report from the 
officers sent to investigate the affairs 
of the Khamirs; the second, a 
formal announcement from M. 
Roustan of the coming invasion. 
With regard to the Khamirs, their 
alleged trespass on Algerian terri- 
tory turned out to be all moonshine, 
the Khamirs being ready and wil- 
ling to submit unreservedly to the 
decision of the Bey. About the 
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second, M. Roustan called himself 
at the palace, and received such an 
earnest protest against the proposed 
invasion that he professed to be- 
almost convinced, and telegraphed 
to Paris the Bey’s remarks, for- 
warding to the Bey the next day 
the following reply from M. Saint- 
Hilaire :-— 


‘**Be good enough to declare to his 
Highness that we appreciate the faith- 
ful friendship of which he has so often 
assured us, and of which we have now 
to ask for tangible proofs. A serious 
peril threatens our territory, springing 
from the insubordinate tribes occupy- 
ing a portion of the Bey’s state, and 
against whom an imperative duty of 
legitimate defence forces us to act with 
vigour. We cannot, unfortunately, 
reckon on the Bey’s authority to re- 
duce these tribes to a state of sub- 
mission, but we have a right to count 
on the Bey’s military forces to assist 
us in the work of necessary repression. 
Our generals consequently receive 
orders to come to a friendly under- 
standing with the officers of the Tunis- 
ian troops, and to give them notice 
of the moment when the exigencies of 
strategic movements will induce them 
to borrow for their operations Tunisian 
territory either near La Calle or in the 
Medjerdah Valley. It is as allies and 
auxiliaries of the Bey’s sovereign au- 
thority that the French soldiers will 
prosecute their march. It is also as 
allies and auxiliaries that we hope to 
meet the Tunisian soldiers with the 
reinforcements with which we intend 
definitively to punish the misdeeds of 
the common enemies of the Bey and 
ourselves.” 


This astounding production was at 
once laid before a Council of State, 
at which Mr. Reade, our Consul- 
General, was asked by the Bey to 


attend. 

“<What am I to do?’ asked 
Muhamed-es-Sadek. ‘M. Roustan 
has, I fear, got me here’ (claspin 
his throat) i, 

Mr. Reade’s advice was to send 
an army at once to the frontier, to 
prove his ability to preserve order ; 
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and a week later, Ali Bey, the heir- 
apparent, started with several thou- 
sand men. 

The Bey now took the direction 
of affairs entirely into his own 
hands, dictating a long despatch to 
the Sultan, and another to M. 
Roustan, in which he details the 
measures which he has taken to set- 
tle the differences, and concludes :— 


‘‘We cherish a hope that the French 
Government will not carry out its in- 
tentions, which would bring us into 
discredit amongst our own population 
and foreign States, and might raise 
other complications and dangers not 
at this moment to be foreseen. More- 
over, the entry of French troops on 
Tunisian territory constitutes a viola- 
tion of our sovereign rights, and would 
prejudice the interests of foreign gov- 
ernments in our country, and which 
are placed under ourcharge. It would, 
above all, constitute a violation of the 
rights of the Sublime Porte. From 


all the foregoing considerations, we 


inform you that we can in no way ac- 
cept or accord the execution of the 
measure contemplated by your Gov- 
ernment, and consisting of the entry 
of French troops on our territory. In 
case of that execution being effected 
against our will, we hold the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic respon- 
sible for all the consequences which 
might result.” 


The Sultan at once replied, ex- 
pressing his entire approval of the 
steps taken as regards the Khamirs, 
and urged the Bey to maintain the 
position he had assumed. 

The: army which the Bey sent 
forth started amidst the shouts of 
a great crowd full of enthusiasm 
and general astonishment that so 
much had been done in the six 
days of preparation. Its departure 
gave the ever-ready M. Roustan 
the chance of another shot at the 
Bey, asking him at his palace if 
it was intended that the Tunisian 
force was to co-operate with the in- 
vading force and attack the Kham- 
irs in the rear. 
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To this the Bey replied that he 
would cut off his arm to keep up 
his friendship with France, but that 
he never 


**could be a party to exciting an in- 
evitable insurrection in the country, 
by joining the French in a war on his 
own subjects. ‘ You yourself, as well 
as your friends, tell me that you are 
my only sincere well-wisher. If thisis 
so, give me a proof of it, and testify 
to your Government what you really 
know about the Khamfrs and the mea- 
sures I have taken to give you any 
satisfaction that may be asked for.’ 
‘I will do so immediately,’ said M. 
Roustan, as he took his departure.” 


Next day came an accusation 
against the Tunisian forts at Tabarca 
of having fired at a French gun- 
boat; a message coming from M. 
Roustan that “ France was deter- 
mined to obtain satisfaction for the 
insult, and uphold the honour of her 
flag.” 

The affair resolved itself into 
the refusal of the governor of the 
forts to allow some French boats 
to land their crews in order to 
march across the mountains into 
Algeria. 

Still the time wore away, an 0 
forward move wasmade. The most 
warlike extracts from the papers 
were translated into Arabic and 
sent to the palace; every argu- 
ment possible was used to make 
the Bey give up the logically un- 
assailable position he had assumed ; 
official correspondence in the most 
angry language was poured in, but 
the Bey showed no signs of yield- 
ing, and gained an advantage over 
M. Roustan in each calm and digni- 
fied reply. 

In one letter the Frenchman says 
that every one believes that the 
army just sent out to subdue the 
Khamirs has really in view a cam- 
paign against the French; and to 
this the Bey replies in a letter, 
most’ excellently worded, and un- 
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answerable as far as its arguments 
are concerned. In it he says :— 


‘¢ When we explained to you our 
reasons which prevent us from con- 
senting to the entry of French troops 
into our territory, we had hoped that 
you would have been struck. by the 
truth of these reasons, and of the 
serious danger which would result 
from co-operation. 

‘* We had thought, too, that French 
statesmen would have understood 
how legitimate these reasons were— 
a belief founded on the great faith we 
= in your kind offices as interme- 

iary, ape. that you would place 
the matter before your Government 
in its right light. 

‘* Unfortunately for us, your letter 
destroys all illusion on this matter. 

‘* We are compelled, then, to bring 
again the same reasons to bear which 
we have already given you, to avoid 
the disasters which we foresee must 
befall the inhabitants of our country. 

**You are aware that we have 
spared no effort to make the Khamirs 
indemnify the victims of their dep- 
redations, to punish the authors of 
known outrages, and to take steps to 
prevent their recurrence. 

‘*The chief of our army now sent 
has been instructed to communicate 
with the French commander in order to 
learn the claims which the Algerians 
make, and to submit those which our 
tribes make against the Algerians; to 
settle all just elena, punish the guilty, 
and take all necessary steps to insure 
the future tranquillity of the frontier. 

‘* We have especially ordered our 
commander, that in the event of 
French troops entering upon Tunisian 
territory in opposition to our wish, 
they should cease all operations.” 


This 
answered this 
afterwards :— 


was how M. Roustan 
letter two days 


‘¢ The Government is astonished at 
the declarations in the letters ad- 
dressed to me some days ago, which 
tend to repudiate the responsibility 
for any disorders which may occur 
in case the French troops enter on 
Tunisian territory to chastise the 
Khamirs. The threatening character 
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of these declarations is now estab- 
lished beyond doubt. My Govern. 
ment has consequently charged me to 
declare to your Highness that if any 
evil befalls our subjects, or any other 
foreigners, it holds your Highness and 
your Prime Minister exclusively and 
personally responsible. I also take 
upon myself to inform your Highness, 
in the meantime, that the French 
troops must establish themselves at 
Tabarca for their operations against 
the Khamfrs, and beg your Highness 
to be good enough to order the with- 
drawal of the Tunisian troops from 
that locality, in order to avoid any 
encounter.” 


The Bey, after holding a Coun- 
cil, answered by declining to with- 
draw his troops from Tabarca, 
reiterating his instructions, that if 
the French entered by force, they 
were not to be opposed ; and record- 
ing a solemn protest against the 
occupation of any part of his terri- 
tory as a violation of his rights. 

It must be remembered that all 
this interchange of letters was not 
done in the dark: every one 
extracted by M. Roustan from the 
Bey was put in the shape of a 
circular note, and dispatched to 
the representatives of all the 
Powers who had consulates in 
Tunis, and by them were trans- 
mitted to their respective Govern- 
ments, to whom all of the above 
mentioned must consequently have 
been perfectly well known. Yet 
not one moved. Not so very long 
before, when the Levy case threat- 
ened to bring Tunisian matters to 
a crisis, and it was announced that 
two French ironclads had gone 
there to assist, a couple of English 
ships were at once sent also, upon 
whose appearance the French ves- 
sels withdrew. Now, when a more 
acute stage of crisis had arisen, the 
question suggests itself, “ Where 
were the British ships ?” 

Mr. Broadley draws a touching 
and lifelike picture of the poor Bey 
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in his palace during this, the acute 
stage of Tunisian politics, In April 
1881 he was living with his Prime 
Minister in the Kasr-es-Said Palace, 
a four-storeyed mansion after the 
fashion of an Italian barrack or 
English workhouse,— 


‘¢The only picturesque feature of 
which is the great garden of roses, 
jessamine, and orange trees, in the 
midst of which it stands. The wide 
expanse of stucco facade is almost 
blinding in the sunlight as one ap- 
proaches the entrance by an avenue of 
palm and pepper trees, and above the 
roof floats the green, red, and orange- 
coloured silk banner, bearing as a de- 
vice the golden two-bladed sword of 
the Hassanite dynasty. .. . Ministers 
and employés crowded the ante-rooms, 
the Council of State held perpetual 
session in one of the drawing-rooms, 
and the corridors were thronged with 
Tunisian officers and Arabs from the 
interior. The department of Foreign 
Affairs had temporary quarters in a 
little chamber on the ground floor, 
which possessed several sofas but no 
table. A solemn silence was main- 
tained throughout the building, in 
which the wives of both Prince and 
Premier were sharing, behind the 
gratings of the harem windows, the 
common anxiety. Cigarettes and cof- 
fee were almost forgotten. Every new- 
comer from the city underwent an or- 
deal of whispered questioning: ‘Is 
there any news from the frontier? 
What do the latest newspapers say? 
Has the English fleet come? Are the 
Italian troops already at Palermo?’ 
The Turkish music was playing as usu- 
al when I arrived, and the confidential 
agent of M. Roustan had just left, 
after delivering a message to the Bey. 
. .. It wasa last attempt on the part 
of M. Roustan to induce him to com- 
mit political suicide.” 


The message offered to land a com- 
pany of marines and two cannons be- 
longing to the French frigate in the 
roadstead, to maintain order in and 
protect the European quarter ; but it 
concluded —“ The disembarkation 
can only take place on the express 
demand of his Highness.” So the 
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messenger was told to “ask for an 
immediate answer, and in case of 
refusal say that we take note of it.” 
Mr. Broadley having witnessed 
this small act in the drama, was 
ushered into a little ‘salon up-stairs, 
typical of the whole place :— 


‘*The floor was covered with Sicil- 
ian tiles, and the wooden ceiling 
painted with wreaths of red, yellow, 
and blue flowers. Window-curtains, 
sofa-cushions, and portiéres, alike con- 
sisted of faded yellow damask. The 
table was missing, but there were two 
chests of drawers, each supporting a 
cleck flanked by two artificial bou- 
quets in Parian vases. A side door 
opened, and the Bey entered. He isa 
fine-looking old man, with grey hair 
and beard, and a ruddy complexion. 
His features are rather Turkish than 
Arabic, and I never saw trouble more 
clearly written on a human face, ‘ You 
have come lately from England?’ be- 
gan Muhamed-es-Sadek at once; ‘do 
Englishmen believe in theKhamfrs?’” 


And so on throughout the conver- 
sation—England, always England. 
He recognised her sympathy, and 
was grateful, and wished to make 
his cause more widely known in 
England and Europe. His prede- 
cessors for more than two centuries 
had received continued marks of 
sympathy from England, while the 
Beys had always followed implicitly 
her suggestions. He had done 
everything to promote English in- 
terests in hiscountry. He regarded 
with peculiar pride the high dis- 
tinction the Queen had conferred 
on him in sending him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, as well as many 
other assurances of her approba- 
tion. He could never believe that 
England and Italy were indifferent 
to his fate. He bitterly complained 
of the conduct of M. Roustan to- 
wards him, and said that it had 
made his life a burden to him for 
some time past. Nothing would 
induce him to accept a French pro- 
tectorate, but an armed resistance 
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he could not make, though he would 
be at his post to maintain order and 
public security. 

To M. Roustan’s proposal of the 
marines and cannons he gave a 
direct refusal. 

The above interview took place 
on April 23d, and two days later all 
Tunis knew that the invasion had 
begun. Mr. Broadley was at once 
summoned to the palace by the 
Prime Minister, whose boudoir was 
arranged with true oriental diplo- 
macy. 


‘* A long sofa lined the side of the 
room, which was almost entirely occu- 
pied by a grated window. Opposite 
the entrance was a handsome walnut- 
wood wardrobe, with a long looking- 

lass, and a similar piece of furniture 

aced the window. I remember no- 
thing else in the apartment except a 
coloured print of the King of Italy, 
half-a-dozen clocks all indicating a 
different hour, and a horrible me- 
chanical toy which represented over 
and over again the death of Cleopatra. 

‘¢ ¢ Here,’ said Mustapha, the Prime 
Minister, ‘are the proofs of the 
Khamfrs having entirely submitted, 
and yet you see the invasion has taken 
place.” Just at this moment an ener- 
getic knocking was heard at the outer 

oor, and the servant announced a 
communication from M. Roustan. 
‘ Prepare a protest for us, while I get 
rid of him,’ said Mustapha; and, 
touching a spring, the wardrobe door 
opened, and disclosed a passage lead- 
ing to a second chamber, which seem- 
ed also to contain nothing but sofas 
and clocks. After the draft had been 
prepared, and we had returned, he 
opened the glass door of the second 
wardrobe, and we entered the large 
drawing-room to which the Cabinet 
had adjourned. The members of the 
Council were sitting in the midst of a 
wilderness of gilding, looking-glass- 
es, and ruby velvet.” 


In the end the protests were 
adopted ; copies were addressed to 
all the leading Powers, and sent off 
by special train and steamer to 
Europe. 
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“Now at least,’ said General 
Bacouch, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, ‘England must say some- 
thing—she cannot remain silent; 
and we shall at least know our 
fate.’ General Arbi Zerouck, an- 
other Minister, added, ‘ England 
has always protected us; she will 
not abandon us now.’” Within a 
month both these men were “ re- 
tired” or banished from Tunis. 

The circular note of protest sent 
to the foreign Powers, including 
Lord Granville, contained the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘*His Highness the Bey of Tunis 
begs your Excellency to lay the fol- 
lowing message before her Majesty 
the Queen of England and the British 
Government: The French Republic 
has caused its troops to invade our 
country; and, not content with enter- 
ing that part of the Regency where 
the Khamfrs reside, have occupied a 
part of our territory far distant, and 
entirely unconnected with it. Our re- 
peated protests have been disregard- 
ed, and our territory has been violat- 
ed without a declaration of war. 
Under these circumstances we appeal 
to our august ally, her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, as well as to 
all the Governments, signatories of 
the Treaty of Berlin. Weare willing 
to submit unreservedly all complaints 
brought against us to their friendly 
arbitration. In our hour of dire dis- 
tress we implore the great Powers to 
interpose their friendly offices on our 
behalf.” 

Silence was the answer to this 
most pathetic appeal, and the Bey’s 
uneasiness increased apace with the 
news which reached him of an in- 
vading force slowly but surely 
By the 
5th May, or ten days after his last 
protests, both English and Italian 
ships arrived at Goletta. But the 
time was past for empty show; the 
French were already committed to 
action. So the Bey again tried a 
further appeal to Lord Granville :— 


‘¢In spite of the declarations I then 
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made, my city of Kef has been occu- 
pied; the French troops are now 
marching on Beja; my forts at Tabarca 
have been destroyed and the site occu- 

ied ; other tribes besides the Khamfrs 
fave been attacked ; and a French gar- 
rison now holds my city of Bizerta, 
over the citadel of which the French 
flag now floats. What other measures 
are contemplated concerning this 
country I know not. It is impossible to 
foresee what disaster may befall the in- 
habitants of this country if this inva- 
sion is continued. I leave my destiny 
to the decision of the great Powers, 
imploring those ancient allies with 
whom I have maintained unbroken 
faith to adopt such measures of media- 
tion as may stay the scourge of war 
which has visited the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of my dominions.” 


The Arabs now came forward 
with complaints on their side, that 
after their defeat by the French, 
the surviving chiefs wrote letters 
in blood (purporting to be that of 
their slain women and children) 


asking for help to resist the French, 


and avenge their wrongs. But a 
captured despatch from the Bey, 
telling them to retreat before the 
French, and maintain a strict neu- 
trality, directed all their anger 
against him, whom they accused of 
betraying his country to the French. 
And his answer to the deputation 
sent by them enjoining the same 
mode of action made matters worse 
—one at least of the Caids who 
returned with the message openly 
proclaiming his sovereign’s treason. 
Following closely upon this inci- 
dent came news from the Khalifa 
of the rich district of Mater, little 
more than thirty miles from Tunis, 
that an Algerian envoy had arrived, 
and had invited the tribes of the 
province to sign a declaration ac- 
knowledging French supremacy, and 
agreeing to receive the French troops 
as brothers. A fresh protest ad- 
dressed to M. Roustan was prepared, 
in which the Bey pointed out that 
the district menaced comprised the 
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most important parts of the Regency, 
and that its proposed occupation 
had no relation to the Khamir 
country. 

No notice was taken of this, and 
two French columns left Bizerta 
almost simultaneously—one march- 
ing towards Mater, the other on 
Tunis itself. 


‘The news of the arrival of the 
‘allies’ in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital extinguished the 
faint hopes of foreign mediation in the 
hearts of the Tunisians. The blank 
despair on the faces of those in the 
palace contrasted strangely with the 
undisguised glee on those of M. Rous- 
tan’s friends. 

*** Don’t talk to me any more of 
the great Powers,’ cried Mustapha, the 
Prime Minister. ‘What in God’s 
name have the great Powers done for 
us ? ” 


After a time calmer counsels pre- 
vailed, and the following note was 
despatched to Lord Granville :— 


‘¢ The advance of the French mg 
in this Regency continues. Notwith- 
standing our protestations, the French 
camp is to-day within seventeen miles 
of our capital, and during their march 
the French forces approached it even 
nearer. We have redoubled our efforts 
to persuade our subjects to offer no 
resistance to this invasion, but our 
task becomes more difficult asa disre- 
gard of the assurances given becomes 
more apparent. Is it possible to tell 
how long we may be able to maintain 
order among the unoffending tribes, 
who see their dwellings, herds, and 
crops sacrificed by the march of the 
French troops? In view of the ex- 
treme urgency of the case, we implore 
the British Government, as well as 
those of the other great Powers, to 
take such measures as may at least in- 
duce the Government of the Republic 
to declare its intentions in respect to 
our Regency, and make known the 
complaints which it prefers against 
us. ” 


Before this telegram 
London all was over. 


reached 
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On the morning of the 12th 
May—two days after this last appeal 
—the French troops were seen ad- 
vancing on the city from the west- 
ward ; and at eight o’clock a letter 
came from M. Roustan, saying that 
General Bréart, the French comman- 
der, had been appointed by the 
Republic to negotiate a treaty with 
the Bey, and requesting an audience 
forthwith. Before the Bey had 
prepared his answer, the French 
outposts were within a mile of the 
palace; and two hours later the 
whole force arrived and took up 
their quarters in the Bey’s cavalry 
barracks. 

Outposts were judiciously pushed 
to within 200 yards of the garden 
behind the palace, and cannons so 
arranged as to be plainly visible 
from the upper windows. 

Soon after three o’clock, M. Rous- 
tan and General Bréart, accom- 
panied by some twenty officers and 
a cavalry escort, rode up to the 
palace. The General and his staff 
were fully armed, and the usual 
compliments, so important to 
Eastern minds, were entirely dis- 
pensed with. General Bréart took 
the draft of the treaty from his 
— and placed it before the 

y. This document demanded 
the consent of the Bey to a French 
occupation of the points which they 
might themselves select in Tunisian 
territory; a general French protec- 
torate; the payment of a war con- 
tribution by the unsubdued tribes 
on the frontier; and other stipula- 
tions of the same nature. 


‘*The Bey for some minutes even 
declined to look at the paper, and 
repeated several times that he did not 
understand French. At last it was 
handed to M. Conti, who made a 
running translation into Arabic, when 
the following dialogue ensued :— 

‘* Bey. Will you give me a written 
translation in Arabic ? 

‘* General Bréart. What you have 
heard is enough. 
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‘* Bey. At any rate you will grant me’ 
twenty-four hours for consideration ? 

‘* General Bréart. Certainly not. [ 
expect an answer before eight o’clock 
to-night, and shall remain here till | 
get one. 

‘* Bey. May I lay the treaty before 
my Council ? 

‘* General Bréart. Do as you like be- 
tween this and eight o’clock. 

‘¢ The General and his suite left the 
room. M. Roustan turned to the Bey 
and said all he had told him was now 
verified. He added, ‘ Your Highness 
has nothing to do but sign, and if you 
decline to do so, it does not matter, for 
there is another who will.’” 


The Prime Minister was taken 
aside and told that “unless the 
Bey signs to-night you will be tried 
by court-martial and shot.” 

The frightened councillors, one 
after another, voted for accepting 
the treaty, one alone holding out; 
“his death,” he said, “was of no 
consequence compared with such a 
disgrace.” Old Mustapha, under 
the influence of the warning so 
pleasantly conveyed to him, sided 
with the rest. 


‘¢ Even now the Bey hesitated, and 
his decision wavered in the balance. 
The chief eunuch approached him with 
a message. The ladies of the harem 
had seen the cannon and the soldiers 
from behind the lattice-work of their 
windows, and implored him ‘to sign 
and save their lives.’ Five minutes 
later he sent to inform M. Roustan 
that he accepted the inevitable. For 
the first time in his life he affixed in 
trembling characters the words Mu- 
hamed-es-Sadek Bey to a document 
written in a European language. 
Turning to the General he said, 
‘Now at any rate you need not go 
to Tunis?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Highness,’ answered General Bré- 
art, ‘I only receive commands from 
my own superiors,’ and turning on 
his heel left the room.” 


Next morning General Bréart, as 
& necessary consequence, was in- 
vested by the Bey with the grand 
cordon of the Nichan. To complete 
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the farce, a deputation, headed by 
an old scent-seller, called at the 
palace to ask for authentic infor- 


mation. 


‘¢¢Ts it true,’ asked the spokesman, 
‘that Tunis has been sold to France?’ 
‘Nothing could be further from the 
fact,’ answered the threatened-to-be- 
shot Mustapha. ‘The Khamfrs hav- 
ing beaten the French, the latter 
have taken refuge under the shadow 
of the palace walls, and we are giving 
them bread until they go back to their 
own country.’ ” 

There is no occasion to pursue 
the subject. Any one who is suffi- 
ciently interested in what has been 
already told will find his trouble 
amply repaid by reading the rest of 
Mr. Broadley’s narrative. In it are 
told with graphic force the opera- 
tions against the Khamirs, includ- 
ing such incidents as the following, 
which is one of the most remark- 
able features. Two columns were 


marching to take up a position— 


‘‘The object of their combined 
movement being to surround the 
Khamirs, who were supposed to be 
concentrated around a famous kouba 
or sanctuary, on the summit of a lofty 
mountain called Djebel Sidi Abdallah 


Ben Djemel. On the evening pre- 
vious to this attack, a third column 
was able to join. At dawn twelve 
battalions started for the shrine, its 
white dome visible five miles off. On 
the way the troops only came across 
recently abandoned douars or camel- 
hair tents, in some of which the em- 
bers were still smouldering. As the 
summit of the mountain was gained, 
the Khamfrs were perceived disap- 
pearing on the other side of it. Three 
hundred head of cattle, however, fell 
into the hands of the troops. At 
eleven o’clock the General arrived at 
the marabout itself, where he was re- 
ceived by a very old and dirty Kha- 
mir, who declared he was the guardian 
of the place, which was of the meanest 
description, although revered for a 
long distance on both sides of the 
frontier. 
solitary ecclesiastic, not another liv- 
ing soul was visible. The.immediate 
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vicinity of the kouba seemed to be the 
necropolis for all Khamfr-land. The 
corpses were covered with the thinnest 
layer of earth, and an opening was 
actually left above the head; and the 
poisoned atmosphere about the spot 
rendered the marabout a most unde- 
sirable abiding-place.” 


After this comes the bombard- 
ment of Sfax, against whose in- 
habitants a war contribution of 
£250,000 was eventually decreed, 
to their own ruin and that of their 
already half - beggared European 
creditors; the massacre of Oued 
Zerga, where at the railway station 
the Arabs, having torn up the line 
and thrown the rails into the river, 
attacked. the station buildings, set- 
ting them on fire, burning the sta- 
tion - master, M. Raimbert, alive, 
and putting to death ten of his 
employés ; the taking of the holy 
city of Kairwan; and the résults 
of the first year of the protectorate, 
when 
‘the Bey’s power over his subjects 
was reduced to the merest shadow, 
his administration failen into a state 
of hopeless confusion, and his army 
to a corps of titular generals and col- 
onels, who did nothing but wear mag- 
nificent uniforms, and draw their pay 
when they could get it. The collec- 
tion of taxes had proved inadequate 
for the payment of the interest on the 
national debt, and the wholesale de- 
sertion of their usual camping-grounds 
by the Bedouin Arabs was an ominous 
portent of coming famine, and the 

estilence which usually follows in 
its wake. The notables of Sfax were 
offering in vain twelve per cent for a 
loan to pay their war contribution; 
while suspicions were afloat that the 

ace in the south would be of short 

uration. The very streets of the 
capital seemed to share in the general 
chaos; they had become an impass- 
able quagmire. Genuine trade was 
at a standstill, and had been super- 
seded by a brisk traffic in absinthe 
and vermouth. The Café des Cercle 
and the Café des Kroum{fr were se 
a roaring business; but Ali Ben Sale 
and Muhamed Ben Abdallah no longer 
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came to Tunis to purchase their Man- 
chester cloth and Nottingham calico. 
They had exchanged their cattle for 
guns and gunpowder, and were wait- 
ing on the frontier with Ali Ben Hlifa 
for the long-expected advance of the 
Sultan and Caliph.” 


But if this side of the picture is 
gloomy, what can be said of the 
reverse, which tells of the horrors 
of a campaign to soldiers sent, not 
in a corps d’armée with its proper 
organisation of hospital service and 
ambulances, but on “a_ military 
promenade of ten days—a fortnight 
at the most,” “a rapid march 
against the Khamirs and back into 
Algeria,” and “a week’s expedition 
for which no preparations were 
necessary” ? 

The frontier was crossed with 
such ideas as this; the entry into 
Khamir-land was followed by the 
capture of Kef, succeeded by the 
occupation of Bizerta. Then came 
the march to the palace, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said, the bombardment 
of Sfax, and the movement on 
Kairwan. The “military promen- 
ade of ten days—a fortnight at the 
most,” became an expedition, and 
the expedition became an occupa- 
tion. Tunis was at peace with 
France, and the soldiers of the 
Republic must act accordingly; the 
persons and property of Tunisians 
must under all circumstances be 
respected. 


‘*Tt was these considerations which 
axes houses and other buildings 

ing taken for hospital purposes; it 
was the attempt to solve the riddle of 
‘When is a war not a war?’ which 
condemned hundreds of sick soldiers 
to lie and die under the scant shelter 
of portable tents that afforded no 
adequate protection against either sun 
or rain.” 


One of their own doctors writes 
in last September :-— 


‘*We are here in a terrible plight 
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from a sanitary point of view. It is — 
positively inhuman to treat the sick 
as we are forced to do. A few beds 
and mattresses have just arrived. We 
have utilised them for the worst cases, 
The others are lying on the ground 
between two rugs or in litters. [ 
have two basins for the use of eighty 
typhoid patients, and hardly any 
medicines. Of 2500 men, 500 have 
gone into hospital, of whom 85 are 

ead and 80 still down with severe 
typhoid fever.” 


And all this because M. Saint- 
Hilaire did not want that Europe 
should guess at his real motive, 
The punishment of a local tribe 
was all his object—nothing more, 
As he told Lord Lyons, “The 
French troops would be assembled 
on the French side of the frontier, 
and they would not cross it with- 
out necessity ;” and again—“The 
operations are to be confined to the 
neighbourhood of the frontier, and to 
be directed only to the punishment 
of the lawless frontier tribes;” 
and finally, when the French 
Minister writes acquainting Lord 
Lyons with the signature of the 
treaty of Kasr-es-Said, and making 
with “great pleasure an assurance 
that. all existing treaties would 
remain intact,” Lord Granville 
replies that “the treaty of Tunis 
goes far beyond any question of 
the security of the frontier, and 
amounts practically to a_protec- 
torate, which we understood to 
have been disclaimed.” And so 
the matter drops—on the part of 
the French with the “politest 
assurances,” and on Lord Gran- 
ville’s with the most mild of dis- 
claimers. He, however, ventures 
so far as to say that “her Ma- 
jesty’s Government take note of 
your assurance, which they regard 
as an international engagement.” 
Diplomacy in kid gloves was no 
match for the diplomacy of du- 
plicity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Joun Ersxine woke with the 
singing of the birds on the morn- 
ing of Midsummer-day. It was 
early—far before any civilised hour 
of waking. When he suddenly 
opened his eyes in the sweet strange- 
ness of that unearthly moment, the 
sensation came back to his mind of 
childish wakings in summer morn- 
ings long departed; of getting up 
in the unutterable stillness with 
the sense of being the first adven- 
turer into an unknown world; of 
stealing down-stairs through the 
silent visionary house all full of 
unseen sleepers, like ghosts behind 
the closed doors; of finding, with 
heart beating and little hands trem- 
bling, half with alarm, half with 
delight, the bolt low down on some 
easily opened door; and of stepping 
out into the sweet dews, into the 
ineffable glory of sunshine in which 
there was no shadow but that little 
one which was his own. Nobody 
alive, nobody awake, except that 
riot of the birds in every tree 
which wounded the ideal sense of 
unearthly calm, yet gave a consola- 
tory consciousness of life and mo- 
tion in the strange quiet, though 
a life incomprehensible, a language 
unknown. Strange that this was 
the first recollection brought to him 
in his waking—for the next was 
very different. The next was a 
confused sweet tumult in the air, 
a sound in his ears, an echo in his 
heart: “They are coming, they 
are coming!” He could not feel 
sure that somewhere or other in 
the words there were not joy-bells 
ringing—a tinkle of chimes, now 
rising, now falling, “as if a door 
were shut between us and the 
sound,” “They are coming,” every- 


thing seemed to say. The air of 
the morning blowing in by the 
open window puffed it at him with 
playful sweetness. The birds sang 
it, the trees shaped their rustlings 
to the words, “They are coming.” 

Well, it was perfectly true. 
The Earl and Countess of Lindores, 
and their daughter Lady Edith 
Lindores, and perhaps their son 
Lord Rintoul, and it might be 
other noble persons in their train, 
were certainly expected to arrive 
that day; but what was that to 
John Erskine of Dalrulzian, a 
country gentleman of the most 
moderate pretensions, with noth- 
ing about him above mediocrity, 
and no claim to any part or share 
in the life led by these great people ? 
For the moment John did not ask 
himself that question. He only 
felt after this long interval of soli- 
tude and abandonment: that they 
were coming back. He had been 
as it were shipwrecked in this 
country with which he was so 
little acquainted, though it was 
his own country: and the time of 
their absence had appeared very 
long to him. He said to himself 
their absence—but it will be under- 
stood that the absence of Lord Lin- 
dores, for example, had very little 
importance to the young man. He 
would not have been deeply con- 
cerned if that nobleman had been 
induced to ‘serve’ his country and 
his party in any other sphere. 
But it was safer, easier to say 
their, and to make to himself a 
little picture of the reopening of 
the house, the feeling of popu- 
lation and warmth that would 
breathe about it, the chance even 
of meeting any day or hour smiles 
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and pleasant looks on the very 
road, and a sense of society in the 
atmosphere. He tried to persuade 
himself that this was what he was 
thinking of, or rather he refused to 
enter into any analysis of his feel- 
ings at all, and allowed his mind 
to float upon a vague and delight- 
ful current of anticipations, which 
he preferred not to examine too 
closely, or put into any certain and 
definite form. 

John had not seen either Lady 
Caroline or her husband since that 
unlucky evening. When he returned 
home and took out once more Beau- 
fort’s letter, it seemed to him that 
he could now read between the 
lines enough to have enlightened 
him as to the real state of affairs. 
Why should Beaufort hesitate 
to accept Lord Lindores’s invita- 
tion, and ask to be received into 
a much humbler house, if there 
had been no _ stringent reason 
Beaufort 

in the 
He said 
that it was entirely uncertain 
whether he could make up his 
mind to come at all; whether, in- 
deed, in the circumstances he ought 
to come. He explained the posi- 
tion in which he stood to Lord 
Millefleurs,—not his tutor, which 
would have been ridiculous, but 
his friend, to whom, to please his 
father, the young man paid a cer- 
tain deference. The control which 
he thus exercised was merely nom- 
inal, Beaufort added, and quite 
unnecessary, since nobody could be 
more capable of taking care of him- 
self than Millefleurs; but it was a 
satisfaction to the Duke—and as 
his future prospects depended upon 
the Duke’s favour, Beaufort did 
not need to point out to his friend 
the expediency on his part of doing 
what that potentate required. He 
was unwilling to relinquish all 
these prospects, and the permanent 


for such a preference ? 
had been very cautious 
wording of his letter. 
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appointment which he could con- 
fidently expect from the Duke’s 
favour: but still, at the same time, 
there were reasons which might 
make him do so, and he was 
not at all sure that it would not 
be better to make this sacrifice 
than to intrude himself where 
he was not wanted in the capac- 
ity of attendant on Lord Mille- 
fleurs. Thus, he explained elabor- 
ately twice over, his coming at all 
was quite uncertain; but if he did 
decide to come, it would be an ad- 
vantage and ease to him in every 
way, to be sure of a pied-a-terre 
in his friend’s house, instead of 
being forced to thrust himself into 
a party where his presence was 
only invited as an appendage to 
his charge. It lad occurred to 
John to wonder why there was so 
much hesitation in Beaufort’s mind 
as to an ordinary visit; but he had 
accepted it, as a susceptibility nat- 
ural enough to such a mind—with 
perhaps a little inconvenient recollec- 
tion of those far-past days in which 
he had been admitted so entirely into 
the intimacy of the family which 
it was possible enough he might 
dislike to visit on another standing. 
But now he saw what was the true 
meaning of the anxious, cautious 
letter. Beaufort’s object had been 
to ascertain from him how the ‘cir- 
cumstances stood ; whether he ought 
or ought not to show himself among 
people who once held to him such 
very different relations. The light 
of poor Carry’s haggard face threw 
illumination upon the whole matter. 
And what was he to reply ? 

It might give the reader buta 
poor idea of John’s intellect if I 
were to tell how long it took him 
to concoct his reply. Never had 
a task so difficult fallen into his 
hands. It was not his part to 
betray Carry’s alarm and distress, 
or her husband’s fierce and. vindic- 
tive gratification in this new way 
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of humbling her. He assured 
Beaufort diplomatically that Dal- 
rulzian was at his entire command 
then and always, but owned that 
he saw all the difficulties of the 
position, and felt that .his friend 
had a delicate part to play. To 
appear as bear-leader to Millefleurs 
among people who had known him 
in different circumstances would of 
itself be disagreeable, and all the 
more that the position was nom- 
inal, and he had in reality nothing 
to do. John had known Mille- 
fleurs at Eton, where he was al- 
ways the drollest little beggar, but 
uite able to take care of himself. 
t was too funny to find him crop- 
ping up again. “But to waste 
such talents as yours,” he cried, 
with the greatest sincerity, “ look- 
ing after Millefleurs!” The Duke 
ought indeed to show his gratitude 
for such self-abnegation. Thus 
John went on for a page or two, 


allowing it to be seen that he 
thought the position undesirable, 
and that he did not encourage Beau- 


fort’s appearance in it. ‘ Of.course 
you know beforehand that my house 
is yours in all circumstances,” he 
repeated—“ that goes without say- 
ing;” but even this was so put 
that it seemed to say, not “come,” 
but “stay away.” It was not aplea- 
sant office to John. To be inhos- 
pitable, to shut his doors upon a 
friend, was unspeakably painful to 
him. It was something of which 
he had thought that he never could 
be guilty. He longed to modify 
this coldness by some explanation 
of what he meant, but he dared 
not. He had promised to be a 
brother to Carry, and was it pos- 
sible that he should betray her? 
It seemed to him that he was be- 
traying Beaufort instead, who was 
more to him than Carry had ever 
been—pretending to open his doors 
to him with one hand while he 
closed them with another. In such 
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circumstances a letter is very hard 
to write. Two or three copies of 
it were written before one was pro- 
duced good enough to be sent. At 
last he put together the best ver- 
sion of his plea which he could 
accomplish, and sent it off, very 
doubtfully. He might be losing 
his friend. Beaufort could not 
fail to see the want of welcome in 
it, and he could not be sure that it 
would save Carry after all. 

All this had passed some time 
before the day of the return, and 
John was convinced at heart that 
the purpose of his letter had been 
accomplished; that Beaufort had 
understood him, and intended rather 
to sacrifice his prospects than to 
make his appearance in a false posi- 
tion. John was satisfied, and yet 
he was wounded to think that he 
had been the means of wounding 
his friend. This, however, and all 
connected with it—all the painful 
part of his life and of theirs, so 
far as he was acquainted with it 
—passed out of his mind in the 
excitement and elation of the con- 
sciousness that this day he should 
see “them” again. John spent the 
morning in a kind of suppressed 
ecstasy, altogether out of reason. 
He did not even ask himself what 
their return was to him. What it 
was to him! a change of heaven 
and earth, a filling up of the veins 
of life and quickening of ever 
faculty. He did all he had to do 
in the morning, with the conscious- 
ness of this coming event running 
through everything, filling up ever 
moment with that altogether foolis 
elation and rapture. For this it 
was: a kind of subtle penetration 
of every thought by something 
which was meer. watt an air, & 
breath, as from the celestial fields. 
They were to arrive about three 
o’clock, and John’s foolish ecstasy 
lasted till about the moment when, 
if he were going to meet them, 
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it was time to set off for the sta- 
tion. He had taken his hat in his 
hand, with a vague smile about the 
corners of his mouth, a light in his 
eyes, and was just about to step 
forth for this happy purpose, when 
there suddenly struck him, like a 
blow, this question,— What right 
have you to go to meet them ?” 
He was so entirely taken aback by 
it, that he retreated a step as if some 
one in actual bodily presence had 
put the question to him, and op- 
posed his exit. He gazed round 
him once, appalled, to see where it 
came from; but, alas! it came from 
nowhere,—from a monitor more in- 
timate than any intruder could be 
—from his own judgment, which 
seemed to have been lying dormant 
while his imagination and heart 
were at work. What right had 
he to go to meet them? Was-he 
a relative, a retainer, a member of 
the family in any way? What 
was he to the Lindores, or they to 
him? Everything, but nothing: 
a neighbour in the county, a 
friend that they were so good as 
to be very kind to; but this gave 
him nothing as a right,—only the 
position of gratitude—no more.. 

He stood in a confusion of doubt 
and pain for ten minutes in his own 
hall. There seemed an invisible 
barrier before his feet, something 
which prevented him from moving. 
His smile turned to a sort of 
deprecating, appealing gaze — to 
whom ? to nobody—to himself ; for 
was it not indeed he, and only he, 
that stopped his own steps? At 
last he stepped out boldly, flinging 
scruples to the winds. Why should 
he say to any one, even himself, 
that he was going to meet them? 
Nobody could prevent him walking 
along the highroad where every- 
body walked; and if they came 
that way, and he by chance en- 
countered them?— The smile re- 
turned to John’s mouth, lurking 
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behind his soft, young, silky mous. 
tache. In that case it would be 
ludicrous to think that there could 
be anything wrong. Saying which 
to himself he hurried down the 
avenue, feeling that the ten minutes’ 
delay was enough to have made 
him late. He walked on quickly, 
like a man with a serious object, 
his heart beating, his pulse going 
at full speed. For a long way off 
he watched a white plume of steam 
floating across the landscape. He 
could see it creeping along for miles, 
stopping now and then, taking 
little runs as if to amuse itself, 
No, that was not the train, but only 
one of those stray locomotives which 
torment expectant spectators by 
wandering wildly up and down 
like spirits of mischief. Before he 
reached the station, Lady Caroline’s 
carriage drove past, and she bent 
forward to smile and wave her hand 
to John. But this encouraging 


gesture brought back all his per- 
sonal doubts: she was going by 


right of nature. And even Tor- 
rance had a right to come, though 
he had no affection for any of them, 
nor they for him. Once more 
John lingered and delayed. He 
knew very well they would be 
pleased to see him, and if an ex- 
treme desire to see them and wel- 
come them justified his going, then 
surely he had that right. But the 
Earl would look politely surprised ; 
and Rintoul, if Rintoul was there, 
would look broadly at him with 
that stony British stare which 
petrifies an intruder. John did not 
at all like the idea of Rintoul. If 
there is a natural sense of opposi- 
tion (as people say) between women 
who may be considered rival beau- 
ties, the sentiment is so natural a 
one that it is shared by that sex 
which is so much the nobler; and 
as a woman sees through a woman’s 
wiles, so does a man see through 
the instincts of another man. John 
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felt that Rintoul would see through 
him—that he would set up an 
instant opposition and hostility— 
that he would let him perceive that 
where Edith was, a small country 
squire, a little Scotch laird, had no 
business to push himself in. Rin- 
toul, when John knew him, had 
been an innocent little lieutenant 
—as innocent as a lieutenant could 
be expected to be; yet he knew 
very well by instinct that this was 
what was to be expected from him. 
And what if he were there to change 
the character of the group ? 

John’s pace slackened at the 
thought. From the moment when 
Lady Caroline’s carriage passed him 
he went slower and slower—still, in- 
deed, turning his face towards the 
station, but almost hoping that the 
train would arrive before he did. 
However, country trains are not of 
that expeditious character. They do 
not anticipate the hour, nor the ap- 


pearance of those who are coming to 
meet them. When he reached the 
entrance of the station it was not 
yet in sight, and he had no further 
excuse for dallying. But he did 


not goin. He walked up behind to 
a spot where he could see without 
being seen, and there waited, with 
a sense of humiliation, yet eager- 
ness. It was a very undignified 
position. If he meant to meet 
them, he should have done it openly : 
if he did not intend to do so, he 
ought to have gone away. But 
John did neither: he watched them 
coming with his heart in his mouth; 
but he did not go forward to greet 
them when they came. He saw 
them get out of the carriage one by 
one. He saw the hurried embrace 
and greeting of Lady Car to her 
mother and sister. Then there 
could not be any doubt about it. 
Edith gave a searching glance all 
about, sweeping the highway with 
her glance both up and down. She 
was looking for some one. Who was 
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it? Something of the elation of the 
morning came back into his mind. 
For whom was she looking? She even 
stood for a moment shading her eyes 
with her hand before she followed 
her mother to the carriage, to cast 
another glance round her. Could it 
be that she was looking for—oh, 
never mind who she was looking 
for, John cried to himself, springing 
over a wall or two, and speeding 
along by all the turns he could 
think of, till he reached a point of 
the road where he turned and came 
quickly back. He had resolution 
enough to forego the greeting at 
that first moment of arrival; but 
the chance of «still seeing them, 
and thus saving both his pride and 
his pleasure, seduced him from all 
higher thoughts of self-abnegation. 
He walked on slowly, but with . 
his heart beating, and at length 
heard the roll of the wheels coming 
towards him, the sound of voices 
in the air. The family were all 
together in one carriage, all joyful 
and beaming in the reunion. Even 
Lady Car’s pale face was lighted 
with smiles; and Lord Lindores, 
if he did not take much part in the 
family talk, did not frown upon it. 
The coachman drew up of himself 
as John appeared, and Lady Lin- 
dores called to him almost before 
the carriage stopped. “ Late, Mr. 
Erskine, late!” she cried. “ Carry 
told us you were coming to meet 
us.” John was half wounded, half 
consoled by the accusation; he 
could not hear himself blamed 
without an impulse of self-defence. 
“Indeed I was not late; I saw 
you arrive; but I thought—you 
might think—it seemed presump- 
tuous to thrust myself in.” ‘“ Why, 
here is chivalry!” said Lady Lin- 
dores with a smile, giving him her 
hand. And then the flutter of 
conversation was resumed, one 
voice interrupting another, putting 
questions to which there was no 
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answer, and making statements 
to which nobody paid any atten- 
tion. John stood and nodded 
and smiled by the side of the car- 
riage for a minute or two. And 
then that moving little world of 
expressive faces, of hasty words, 
understood & demi-mot, of hearts 
so closely united, yet so different, 
swept past him again with ringing 
of the horses’ hoofs and jingle of 
the harness, and lively murmur of 
the voices. It swept past, and 
John was left,—why, just as he had 
been before—just as he knew he 
would be left,—out of it—altogether 
out of it! as he knew very well he 
should be. He walked along the 
way he bad been going, away from 
his own house, away from any- 
where that he could possibly want 
to go, plodding very silently and 
solemnly along, as if he had some 
serious purpose, but meaning 
nothing — thinking of nothing. 
What a fool he was! Had he 
even for a moment expected to be 
taken away with them, to follow 
them up to Lindores, to be admit- 
ted into all their first talk and con- 
fidence? Not he: he had known 
well enough that his place was out- 
side,—that a roadside greeting, a 
genial smile, a kindly hand held 
out, was all the share he could 
have in the pleasure of the home- 
coming. Nothing more — what 
could there be more? He knew 
all that as well as he knew any- 
thing. Why then was he such an 
idiot as to walk on mile after mile 
he did not know where, with his 
head down, and the most deadly 
seriousness depicted on his coun- 
tenance? At length he burst into 
a sudden short laugh, and turning 
back went home slowly. Never 
had his house looked so dreary, so 
secluded, so shut in before. He 
went in and ate his dinner humbly, 
without a word (so on pe say) to 
throw at adog. He had been quite 
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aware that he was to dine alone; 
he knew exactly the dimensions 
of the room, the shabby air of the 
old furniture, the lowness of the 
roof,—why then should he have 
been so depressed by all these fa- 
miliar objects? There was nothing 
at all to account for it, except 
that event which had filled him 
with such delightful anticipations, 
and brightened earth and heaven 
to him this morning. They were 
coming home. They had come 
home. This, which was enough to 
change the very temperature, and 
turn earth into heaven, was now 
the cause of a depth of moral de- 
pression which seemed to cloud the 
very skies; and this without any 
unkindness, any offence, anythin 
that he had not fully expected, oe 
been certain would happen. But 
human nature is very fantastic, and 
so it was, 

“ You would hear, sir,” said old 
Rolls, “that my lord and her lady- 
ship, they’ve come home.” 

“Oh yes; I have just met them; 
all very well and very bright,” said 
John, trying to assume an air of 
satisfaction. What he did succeed 
in putting on was a look of jaunty 
and defiant discontent. 

“They would naturally be bright 
coming out of that weary London 
to their own place,” said Rolls, with 
grave approbation. And then he 
added, after a pause, “You'll be 
thinking now, sir, of making some 
return of a’ the ceevilities that’s 
been shown you.” 

“Making a return!” this was a 
new idea to John. He looked up 
at the Mentor who condescended 
to-wait upon him, with alarm and 
almost awe. ‘To be sure—you are 
quite right, Rolls,” he said, with 
humility; “I wonder I did not 
think of it before. But can wef” 
John looked round ruefully at his 
old walls.- 

“Can we?” cried Rolls in high 
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disdain. “You neither ken me, 
nor Bauby, nor yet yourself, to 
ask such a question, If we can! 
That can we! If you'll take my 
advice, ye’ll include a’ classes, sir. 
Ye’ll have the elders to their den- 
ner; and the youngsters, ye’ll give 
a ball to them.” 

“A ball!” cried John, opening 
his eyes. The boldness of the sug- 
gestion, the determined air with 
which Rolls faced his master, set- 
ting down his foot as one who was 
ready to face all dangers for the 
carrying out of a great design, 
touched the humorous sense in the 
young man’s mind. He laughed, 
forgetting the previous burden of 
his desolation. “But how to give 
a ball, Rolls,” he said, “in this 
small house?” 

“TI ask your pardon, sir,” said 
Rolls, gravely. “In the light 0’ 


Tinto, maybe it’s a small house; 


but Tinto never was a popular place. 
Oh ay, there were balls there, when 
he was a Seeker himsel’—I’m 
meaning when he was looking out 
for a wife, before he married her 
ladyship, poor thing! But this is 
not a small house if ye consider 
the other houses, where everything 
that’s lightsome goes on. And it’s 
you that’s the Seeker now. You're 
wanting a leddy yoursel’,—that 
stands to reason.” 

Here John felt that he ought to 
be angry, and shut the mouth of 
so inappropriate a counsellor. But 
Rolls had no sense of his own 
inappropriateness. He went on 
calmly, notwithstanding the laugh 
and exclamation with which his 
master interrupted him. 

“That’s aye an attraction,” said 
the old servant. “I’m not saying, 
sir, though I think far more of you 
in a moral point of view—that ye’re 
the equal of Tinto as a worldly 
question. Na, we must keep a 
hold of reason. Ye’re no’ a grand 
catch like the like o’ him. But 
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ye’re far better; ye’re a son-in-law 
any gentleman in the country-side 
might be proud 0’; and any lady, 
which is far mair important——” 

“Come, Rolls, no more of this,” 
cried John. “A jokeisa joke; but 
you know you are going too far.” 

“Me joking! I’m most serious 
in earnest, sir, if you’ll believe me. 
I served the house before you were 
born. I was here when your father 
brought his wife home. Na, I’m 
not joking. I’m thinking what’s 
best for my maister and the credit 
of the house. The haill county 
will come; and if ye think we’re 
not enough to wait upon them, 
there’s Andrew will put on his 
blacks; and that sma’ groom of 
yours—I would have likit him 
bigger—is a smart lad, though he’s 
little. The three of us will do 
fine. I would recommend a denner, 
say the Wednesday. I’m fond of 
the middle of the week, no’ too 
near the Sabbath-day, neither one 
side nor the other. The denner on 
Wednesday; and syne on Thurs- 
day night the ball. There would 
be cauld things left that would eke 
out the supper, and it would all be 
like one expense. The fiddlers you 
could have from Dundee, or even 
Edinburgh. And the eatables— 
there would be no difficulty about 
that. We mostly have them with- 
in ourselves. Chickens is aye the 
staple at a supper. And I make 
bold to say, sir, though she is my 
sister, that there’s no person can 
tell what Bauby Rolls is capable 
of till they’ve seen her try.” 

“Rolls,” cried John, “you're 
ideas are too magnificent; you take 
away my breath.” 

“No’ a bit, sir; no’ a bit,” said 
Rolls, encouragingly ; “if ye’ll leave 
it to me, I’ll take all the trouble. 
We. have always said—Bauby and 
me—that if we were just left to 
ourselves— You will make out the 
list, sir, and settle the day, and 
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send the invitations; and if I might 
advise, I would say to consult with 
Miss Barbara, who naturally would 
come over for the occasion, as being 
your next friend, and take the 
place of the mistress; and to send 
for some of your friends (I would 
recommend officers for choice) 
would not be a bad thing; for young 
men are aye scarce in the country, 
mair especially at this time of the 
year. We could put up half-a- 
dozen,” Rolls proceeded, “and 
trouble nobody; and that would 
be a great help if they were good 
dancers, and fine Jads— which 
I make no doubt, sir,” he added, 
with a little inclination of his head, 
“ friends o’ yours would be.” 

This unexpected new idea was of 
great service to John in the dreari- 
ness of the long summer evening. 
He laughed loud and long, and was 
infinitely tickled by the gravity of 


the project in which Rolls saw no 


laughing matter; but when he 
strolled listlessly along the Walk 
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in the long, long, endless light, with 
no better companion than a cigar, 
with wistful eyes which songht 
the clear wistful horizon far away, 
and thoughts that seemed to fill 
the whole wide atmosphere with an 
unreal yet unconquerable sadness, 
the idea of making this silence 
gay, and seeing her here who had 
come home, who had changed the 
world, but not for him; but who 
yet for him—who could tell?—might 
still turn earth into heaven,—seized 
upon him with a curious charm, 
A ball at Dalrulzian would not be 
a very magnificent entertainment, 
nor was there anything very ele- 
vated or poetical in the idea. But 
there are certain conditions of mind 
and moments of life in which that 
vague terrestrial paradise which 
belongs to youth is always very 
close at hand, and ready to de- 
scend by the humblest means, by 
almost any machinery, out of the 
skies, making of the commonest 
territory enchanted ground. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


They were very glad to see him, 
—very kind to him—impossible to 
be kinder; ready to enter into all 
their experiences of town, and to 
find out who were the people he 
knew among their friends, and to 
discuss all their amusements and 
occupations. Perhaps the fact that 
there were few people with whom 
they could discuss these proceedings 
had something to do with it; for 
the county in general went little 
to town, and was jealous and easily 
offended by the superior privileges 
of others. But this was a cynical 
view to take of the friendly effu- 
sion of the ladies when John paid 
them the visit which he thought 
he had timed religiously, so as 
neither to be too early, as presum- 
ing on the intimacy they had 


accorded him, nor too late, as show- 
ing any indifference to it. No such 
calculation was in the cordial greet- 
ing he received from Lady Lin- 
dores. ‘You are a great deal too 
timid, Mr. Erskine,” she said. “No, 
it is not a fault for a young man,— 
but you know what I mean. You 
would not come to meet us though 
you were there, and you have let 
two days pass without coming to 
see us. Fie! As your aunt Bar 
bara says, you should have more 
confidence in your friends.” 

Was it possible to be more 
encouraging, more delightful than 
this? And then they plunged into 
the inevitable personalities which 
are so offensive to outsiders, but 
which people with any mutual 
knowledge of a certain restricted 
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society are scarcely able to refrain 
from. ‘You know the Setons. 
There have been great changes 
among them. Two of the girls are 
married. To whom? Well, I 
scarcely remember. Yes, to be 
sure. Sir Percy Faraway married 
the eldest, and they went off to 
California on their wedding-trip. 
And Charley is with his regiment 
at Cabul. Old Lady Seton, the 
randmother — you know _ that 
delightful old lady—is and 
so on, and so on. The county 
people thought, with strong dis- 
approval, that for intelligent people 
like the Lindores, who gave them- 
selves airs on this score, it was 
both frivolous and derogatory to 
talk so much about individuals; 
but John, who knew the individ- 
uals, was not so critical. 

“Rintoul has come with us,” 


” 


said Lady Lindores. “ He has paused 
on the way to pay a little visit; 


but we expect him this evening. 
He will stay only a very short 
time ; but he is coming back again 
in August, when the house will be 
full.” 

John made a little bow, and no 
reply. He did not care for the 
intelligence. Rintoul, he felt in- 
stinctively, would be no friend to 
him. And in the little contrariety 
produced by this, he, too, brought 
forth his piece of news. “I heard 
of one of your visitors—Lord Mille- 
fleurs. He was my fag at Eton, 
and the drollest little fellow. How 
has he grown up? I have not seen 
him since the Eton days.” 

“He is droll still—like a little 
fat robin-redbreast,” said Edith, 
with a laugh. 

Lady Lindores checked her daugh- 
ter with a look. “He is—odd,” 
she said, “ but very original and— 
entertaining.” She had begun in 
her heart to feel that something 
was worth sacrificing to the chance 
of seeing Edith a duchess. “ They 
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say he has been a kind of prodigal 
—but a very virtuous one,—wan- 
dering over the world to see life, as 
he calls it—a very different thing 
from what many of you young men 
call life, Mr. Erskine.” 

John felt nettled, he did not 
quite know why. “I am glad to 
know Millefleurs has become so 
interesting,” he said. “The only 
thing that now gives him interest 
to me is that I hear Beaufort— 
you will perhaps recollect Beaufort, 
Lady Lindores——” 

The two ladies started a little, 
then gave each other a mutually 
warning look. “ Indeed I remember 
Mr. Beaufort very well,” said Lady 
Lindores, shaking her head,—“ very 
well. We have seen him—seen 
a good deal of him lately. He is 
perhaps coming here.” 

“ But we hope not,” said Edith, 
under her breath. 

“Edith, you must not say any- 
thing so unkind.” 

“ Oh, mamma, what is the use of 
pretending to Mr. Erskine? either 
he knows already, or he will be 
sure to find it out.” 

“There is nothing to find out,” 
said Lady Lindores, hastily; and 
then her countenance melted, and 
she turned to John, holding out 
her hand. “You are an old friend 
—and I am sure you are a true 
friend, Mr. Erskine.” 

“T am sure I am true,” he said. 

“Yes, I know it—I know it! 
Mr. Erskine, there was—something 
between Carry and Mr. Beaufort. 
You guessed it even if you did not 
know? But afterwards it became 
impossible. Her father objected— 
as he had a good right* to object. 
And now you know everything is 
changed. We women, who take 
all these things so much to heart— 
we don’t want Mr. Beaufort to come 
here. We think it might be pain- 
ful. Lord Lindores, who probably 
has never given the subject another 
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thought, has invited him to come 
with Lord Millefleurs. You know 
he is acting as a sort of—best friend 
to Lord Millefleurs.” 

“T must tell you now on my side 
that I have heard from Beaufort,” 
said John. ‘“ He wrote to me ask- 
ing to come to Dalrulzian, if it was 
decided that he should come North 
at all. I answered him that I did 
not think he had bettercome. Par- 
don me, there was no betrayal. He 
did not explain—nor did I explain. 
I could not; it was a mere—intui- 
tion with me. I can scarcely tell 
even what induced me to doit. I 
thought he would find everything 
so different, and get no pleasure 
out of it. I told him he might 


come to Dalrulzian whenever he 
liked; but I think I showed him 
that it would be better not to do 
so. So that is all 1 know of it, 
Lady Lindores.” 


She looked somewhat anxiously 
in his face. Was that all he knew? 
Edith, who had been a keen specta- 
tor of the latter part of this con- 
versation, shook her head slightly, 
with a faint incredulous smile; but 
Lady Lindores saw no reason to 
doubt him. She answered with 
a little excitement and agitation. 
“ You were quite right, Mr. Erskine 
—no pleasure, especially to him. 
He could not but feel the difference, 
indeed. Thanks for your kind and 
sensible advice to him. I hope he 
will take it. Naturally we had a 
delicacy ” And here she looked 
again at her daughter, who made no 
reply. Edith had in some points 
more insight than her mother, and 
she had been reading John’s mean- 
ing in his looks, while his other 
listener considered his words only. 
Edith thought enough had been 
made of Beaufort. She changed 
the immediate subject with a laugh, 
which provoked Lady Lindores. 

“ Will Lord Millefleurs,” she said, 
“be permitted, do you think, mother, 
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to come by himself? Is it safe to 
allow him to run about by himself? 
He is a dangerous little person, and 
one never knows what is the next ~ 
wild thing he may do.” 

“You are speaking very disre- 
spectfully of Lord Millefleurs,” said 
Lady Lindores, provoked. 

“T never intended to be respect- 
ful,” Edith said. But her mother 
was really annoyed, and put a sum- 
mary conclusion to the talk. She 
was angry because her daughter's 
opinions had not changed, as her 
own, all imperceptibly and within 
herself, had done. Lady Lindores 
had gone through a great deal on 
account of the little Marquis, whom . 
she had persisted so long in think- 
ing a nice boy. Rintoul’s sermons 
had become almost beyond endur- 
ance before they left London, and 
even her husband had intimated to 
her that she was treating a ve 
important suitor far too lightly. it 
is hard for a sympathetic woman to 
remain uninfluenced, even when she 
disapproves of them, by the senti- 
ments expressed around her. Mille- 
fleurs had become of additional im- 
portance in her eyes unconsciously, 
unwillingly almost, with every word 
that was said. And when she had 
no longer his plump little figure 
before her eyes—when he was left 
behind, and his amusing personal 
peculiarities were veiled over by 
distance—she ceased to have the 
relief of that laugh which. had al- 
ways hitherto delivered her from 
too grave a consideration of this 
subject. The idea of paying court 
to any man (much less a fat boy !), 
in order to secure him as a husband 
for Edith, was revolting to her 
mind; but worried and troubled as 
she was on the subject, Lady Lin- 
dores fell, first, into the snare of 
feeling, with relief, that to escape 
from further persecution of the 
same kind was an advantage worth 
a sacrifice ; and second, that Mille- 
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fleurs, if he was fat, was good and 
true, and that to be a duchess was 
something when all that could be 
said was said against it. For, to be 
sure, the season in town had its 
influences, and she was more sus- 
ceptible to the attractions of great- 
ness, wealth, and high title before 
it than after. Indeed he was not 
the husband she would have desired 
for her child; and she wanted— 
imprudent woman !—no husband at 
all for her child, who was the chief 
consolation left to her in the world. 
Still, if Edith must marry, as Rin- 
toul said—if she must marry to 
increase the family importance and 
influence, which was what Lord 
Lindores had insisted upon in re- 
spect to that pitiful sacrifice at 
Tinto—why then, influence, wealth, 
greatness, everything, were united in 
the little person of Millefleurs, who 
was, besides, a very nice boy, and 
amused Edith, and would never 
harm any woman. This was the 
conclusion to which a thousand har- 
assing lectures and remonstrances 
had brought her. She had not said 
a word of the change, which had 
worked imperceptibly, and chiefly 
in the long sleepless night of the 
railway journey, to Edith; and yet, 
with natural inconsistency, she was 
vexed and annoyed that Edith should 
still laugh, as they had so often 
laughed together, at little Millefleurs. 
And both Edith and John, though 
his suspicions were not yet aroused 
on this subject, felt the keenness of 
irritation and vexed dissatisfaction 
in her tone. He withdrew soon 
after—for even the merest insinua- 
tion of a family jar is painful to 
an outsider—but not before Lord 
Lindores had come in, with much 
friendliness, to beg him to come 
back to dinner, and engage his 
immediate aid in the scheme which 
had already brought our young man 
some trouble. “I want you to meet 
Rintoul,” said the Earl. “I want 
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you both to make your appearance 
at Dunearn next week at the county 
meeting. I am going to produce 
those plans I spoke to you about, 
and I hope to move them to some 
definite step. We shall have a 
strong opposition, and the more 
support I can calculate on the bet- 
ter. Rintoul has no gift of speech ; 
he’ll say his say in his solid, straight- 
forward, positive sort of manner. 
But the Scotch are proud of good 
speaking. I don’t know what your 
gifts may be in that way.” 

“Oh, nil,” said John. 

“Tf you were a Frenchman, I 
should take you at your word; but 
in England there’s no telling. A 
young man has but one formula. 
If he is a natural orator, he gives 
just the same answer as if he can’t 
put two words together. That is 
what we call our national modesty. 
I wish for the moment you were as 
vain as a Frenchman, Erskine— 
then I should know the facts of the 
case. I daresay you speak very 
well—you have the looks of it; and 
it will be a great thing for me if 
you will second and stand by Rin- 
toul. If he muddles his statement 
—which is quite likely, for the 
boy is as ignorant as a pig—you 
must set him right, and laugh a 
little at the defects of English 
education: that pleases a Scotch 
audience.” 

“T think,” said Lady Lindores, 
“that you are putting a great deal 
upon Mr. Erskine.” 

“Am I?’ said her husband; 
“but it is in a good cause.” 

Perhaps this was too lightly said. 
John took his leave with a half- 
mortified, half-humorous conscious- 
ness that. he was to have about the 
person of this young nobleman 
something like the same post en- 
joyed by Beaufort in respect to 
Millefleurs, but with neither present 
emolument nor prospect of promo- 
tion. And he felt sure that he 
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should not like the fellow, John 
said to himself. Nevertheless seven 
o’clock (they kept early hours in 
the country) saw him walking 
lightly, as no man ever walked to 
a disagreeable appointment, towards 
the Castle. Impossible to thread 
those shrubberies, to cross those 
lawns, without a rising of the heart. 
“ Doors where my heart was wont 
to beat.” Nowhere else in the 
world did he hasten with the same 
step, did he feel the very neigh- 
bourhood of the place affect his 
pulses in the same way. It was 
the home to which his thoughts 
went before him, imagining many 
happinesses which perhaps did not 
come—but which always might 
come, which lived there, to be 
tasted one time or another. This 
occupation with the affairs of Lin- 
dores, with the new-comer, and 
the Earl’s schemes, and so many 
secondary subjects, prevented him 
from entering into the. questions 
which had so deeply discouraged 
him on the night of their return. 
He did not ask himself what he 
had to expect, what he had to do 
with them. He had a great deal 
to do with them in the meantime, 
and that by their own desire. 

But John’s instinct had not been 
at fault in respect to Rintoul. 
They met as a gamekeeper and 
poacher might meet, if persons of 
these classes had an indifferent meet- 
ing-ground in polite society, like 
their masters. A mutual scrutiny 
and suspicion were in their eyes. 
John, the more generous of the 
two, made up his mind to nothing 
save an instinctive hostility to the 
heir of the house, and a conviction 
that Rintoul would stand in his 
way, though he scarcely knew‘ how. 
But Rintoul, on his side, being 
what his mother called positive 
and practical in the highest degree, 
had no hesitation whatever in de- 


ciding upon John’s meaning and 
motives. They were each so much 
preoccupied in this hostile sense . 
with each other, that Lord Lin- 
dores’s exhortations after dinner, as 
to the part he expected both to 
play, were received with small ap- 
preciation. Rintoul yawned visibly, 
and asked his father whether it 
was in reason to expect a fellow to 
plunge into business the moment 
he got home. John’s natural de- 
sire to say something conciliatory to 
the father thus contradicted by his 
son, which is the instinct of every 
spectator, was strengthened by his 
opposition to the special son in 
question; but even he could not 
cast off his personality enough to 
embrace an abstract subject at such 
a moment: and the two young men 
escaped, by the only mutual impulse 
they seemed likely to feel, to the 
ladies, leaving Lord Lindores to 
take his share of the vexation and 
disappointment which visit most 
mortals impartially in their time. 
The ladies were out upon the lawn, 
which lay under the windows of the 
drawing-room, and from which, as 
from most places in the neighbour- 
hood, a wide expanse of landscape, 
culminating in the house of Tinto 
with its red flag, was visible. The 
house of Tinto was to the Lindores 
family that culminating point of 
human care, the one evil that 
heightens all others, which is al- 
most invariable in family experi- 
ences. Here their one prevailing 
pain, the one trouble that would 
not allow itself to be forgotten ; 
and sometimes they felt. the very 
sight of the scene to be intolerable. 
But quiet was in the air of the 
lingering endless night, so sweet, 
so unearthly, so long continued, 
making the hours like days. 

“ Ah, -to be sure, that’s Tinto,” 
said Rintoul; “ what a fine place 
it is, to be sure! Carry ought to be 
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roud of such a place. And how 
do all the squires and squireeens— 
or the lairds, I suppose I should 
say, for local colour,—how do they 
like his red flag? There ought to 
be plenty of hatred and malice on 
that score.” 

“ Nobody hates or bears malice 
to our Carry, that I can hear of,” 
said his mother, with a reprov- 
ing glance. Her eye caught that 
of John, and she blushed almost 
violently —for was,not he the 
representative of the squires and 
squireens ? 

“But Torrance and Carry are 
one flesh,” said Rintoul. 

“T ought to speak on the sub- 
ject, as I am the only representative 
of the accused,” said John, with 
an attempt at a lighter tone; but 
it was not very successful, and 
there was a sense of possible 
commotion in the air, like the 
approach of a thunderstorm, which 
the women were far too sensitive 
not to feel—and they threw them- 
selves into the breach, as was 
natural When John took his 
leave, as the lingering daylight still 
lasted, they strolled with him 
through the shrubberies, accom- 
panying him towards the gate. It 
was Lady Lindores herself who 
took the initiative in this, as her 
son thought, extraordinary conde- 
scension. Rintoul followed, keep- 
ing his sister walking by his side, 
with indignant surprise painted all 
over him. “Do you mean to say 
you do this every time that fellow 
is here?” he asked, wrathfuilly. 
“We have never been out of doors 
before when Mr. Erskine has gone 
away,” cried Edith, equally angry, 
in self-defence. Meanwhile the 
voices of the others, who were in 
advance, went on peacefully: they 
talked, unconscious of criticism, 


while the brother and sister lis- 
tened. 


John had begun to tell 
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Lady Lindores of the entertain- 
ments he meant to give. He - 
avowed that they had been planned 
by Rolls, though his first intention 
had been to keep this fact to him- 
self; but the humour of it overcame 
him. He could not refrain from 
communicating so amusing a cir- 
cumstance to the kind woman, who 
never misunderstood, and who re- 
ceived all his confidences with 
maternal pleasure. He was pleased 
to hear her laugh, and not dis- 
pleased to lay open the condition 
of his household to her, and the 
humours of the old servants, in 
whose hands he was still a boy. 
“Tt is, don’t you think, a judicious 
despotism on the whole?” he said. 
The sound of her laugh was de- 
lightful in his ears, even though a 
more sensitive narrator might have 
thought the laugh to be directed 
against himself. 

“Tt is a delightful despotism,” 
said Lady Lindores; “and as we 
shall benefit by it in the present 
case, I entirely approve of Rolls. 
But I think, perhaps, if I were you, 
I would not unfold the whole 
matter to Miss Barbara, Your 
aunt is born a great lady, Mr. 
Erskine. She might take it as 
quite right and within the duty 
of an old retainer; but again, she 
might take a different view. For 
my part, I entirely approve. It is 
exactly the right thing to do.” 

“You are always so kind,” said 
John, gratefully; “and perhaps 
you will advise me in matters that 
are beyond my prime minister’s 
sphere.” 

“Rolls and I!” she said, laugh- 
ing; “it is not often a young man 
has such a pair of counsellors.” 
Her laugh was so fresh and genuine 
that it sounded like the laugh of 
youth. Her children behind her 
had their curiosity greatly excit- 
ed: Edith with a little wonder, to 
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think what John could be saying 
to amuse her mother so much; 
Rintoul with high indignation, to 
see in what favour this country 
neighbour was held. 

“ What does my mother mean ?” 
he said, grumbling in Edith’s ear. 
“She will turn that fellow’s head. 
I never knew anything so out of 
place. One would think, to see 
you with him, that he was—why, 
your dearest friend, your,—I don’t 
know what to say.” 

“ Perhaps you had better not say 
anything, in case it should be some- 
thing disagreeable,” said Edith, 
with a sudden flush of colour. 
“ Mr. Erskine is our nearest neigh- 
bour—and I hope my mother, at 
least, does not want any guidance 
from you.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she, though?” mur- 
mured Rintoul in his moustache. 
To his own consciousness his mother 


was the member of his family who 
stood the most in need of his guid- 


ance. He thought her the most 
imprudent woman he had ever 
come across, paying no attention 
to her children’s prospects. They 
went on thus till they came to the 
gate, where the Countess of Lin- 
dores was actually to be seen by the 
woman at the lodge, or by any pass- 
ing wayfarer, in her dinner-dress, 
_ with nothing but a lace cap on her 
head — and. Edith, in her white 
robes and shining hair — saying 
good-bye to this rustic neighbour, 
this insidious squire! Rintoul could 
not for some time relieve his soul 
as he wished. He was compelled 
to shake hands too, in a surly way; 
and it was not till Edith had left 
them that he permitted himself to 
make, as he said, afew remarks to 
his mother. She was lingering 
outside, for it was still daylight 
though it was night. 

“ Mother,” said Rintoul, solemnly, 
“T see it’s all exactly as I feared. 
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You have let that fellow Erskine 
get to be a sort of tame cat about 
the house.” 

“ After!” said his mother, with © 
a smile. 

“After? well, that’s as - you 
choose. But of this you may be 
sure, mother, my father won't 
stand it. It will only make 
trouble in the house. He won't 
let Edith throw herself away. You 
had better put a stop to it while 
you are able. I suspected it from 
the first moment I knew that 
Erskine was here.” 

“You are very wise, Rintoul,” 
said his mother, with grieved dis- 
pleasure, all the pain and disen- 
chantment which she had managed 
to put aside and forget coming back 
into her troubled eyes. 

“T don’t know if I’m very wise; 
but I know something of the 
world,” said the son, who was so 
much better instructed than she 
was; “and I know, when one has 
charge of a girl, one oughtn’t to 
allow her to throw herself away.” 

“ Carry is supposed not to have 
thrown herself away,” said the in- 
dignant mother, with a glance to- 
wards that centre of her saddest 
thoughts, the arrogant front and 
false battlements of Tinto, faintly 
gleaming like royal Windsor it- 
This 
was all in contradiction to the 
changed state of her mind towards 
Millefleurs and the gradual leaning 
towards a great marriage for Edith 
which had come over her. But we 
are never more hot in defence of 
our own side than when we have 
begun to veer towards the other; 
and Rintoul’s lectures -had been for 
a long time more than his mother 
could endure. 

“No, Carry cannot be said to 
have thrown herself away,” he said 
thoughtfully, stroking that mou- 
stache which looked so young, 
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while its owner was so wise and 
politie. “Carry should remember,” 
he said, after a pause, “that she’s 
an individual, but the family 
comprises many people—heaps of 
her descendants will be grateful to 
her, you know. And if the fellow 
is unbearable, why, a woman has 
always got it in her own hands to 
make his life a burden to him. 
Why is she so absurdly domestic? 
They have quantities of money, 
and there are plenty of brutes in 
society to keep him in counte- 
nance. She ought to come to town, 
and see people, and enjoy herself. 
What is the good of living like a 
cabbage here ?” 

“If you will persuade Carry to 
emancipate herself a little—to 
think of herself a little—I will 
forgive you all your worldly-mind- 
edness,” said his mother, with a 
smile. 

“T will try,” he said; “and as 
for my worldly-mindedness, as you 
call it, how is a fellow to get on in 
the world, I should like to know? 
It isn’t by money J’i ever push 
my way. I must look out for 
other ways and means.” 

“Does that mean an _htiress, 
Rintoul ?” 

His mother was half laughing, 
half serious. But there was no 
laughter in Rintoul’s countenance. 
The corners of his mouth were 
drawn down. His eyes were as 
solemn as if the matter in question 
had been life or death. 

“You may be sure I'll do my 
duty to the family, whether I like 
it or not,” he said, with hergic 
gravity. “I don’t mean to re- 
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commend other people to do what 
T’ll not do myself.” 

But Rintoul sighed. He was 
heroic, indeed, but he was human. 
A breath of soft recollections came 
over him. He, too, had entertained 
other thoughts—he had allowed 
himself to be beguiled to gentler 
visions. But when the voice of 
duty bade, he felt that he had 
it in him to be superior to all 
weaknesses. Come an heiress of 
sufficient pretensions to be worthy 
of the son of Lindores, and he 
would buckle his manhood to him, 
and marry her without wincing. 
His duty he was at all times ready 
to do; but yet to the softer part 
of life, to the dreams of a youth 
unawakened to such stern purposes 
of heroism, he might yet be per- 
mitted to give a sigh. 

John Erskine was the very op- 
posite of this predestined martyr. 
He felt no weight of family re- 
sponsibility upon him. ll that he 
wished was—a good wish enough, 
if it had not been altogether be- 
yond possibility of fulfilment—that 
the last lord of Lindores had lived 
to be a patriarch, and had been 
succeeded by his son in the course 
of nature. What a difference that 
would have made to everybody 
concerned! But our young man 
did all he could to keep definite 
plans and hopes out of his mind. 
He preferred to get the good of 
each day as it came. If he thought 
too much of them, he felt a dis- 
mal certainty that disappointments 
would follow. He preferred that 
his present existence should flow 
au jour le jour. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


When the news of the approach- Erskine and her household were 


ing festivities at Dalrulzian were 


flung into a whirlpool of excite- 


known in Dunearn, Miss Barbara ment such as had not disturbed 
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their calm for more years than 
could be reckoned. There was, of 
course, no question as to the im- 
mediate acceptance by the old lady 
of her nephew’s invitation to her 
to do the honours of his house. 
She was very much touched and 
pleased—with that satisfaction, 
above all, which is so sweet to a 
woman—of feeling that John was 
doing absolutely “the right thing” 
in placing her, his old aunt, at the 
head of affairs. It was a compli- 
ment to the family, to the old 
neighbours, as well as to herself. 
But it is not too much to say that 
from the scullery to the drawing- 
room her house was turned upside- 
down by this great event. Miss 
Barbara’s first thought was, as was 
natural, that a great many things 
would be wanted. She went in- 


stantly to her “napery” closet,— 
Agnes, her old maid, attending her 


with the key,—and brought out 
stores of shining damask, milk- 
white and fragrant, every table- 
cloth with its pile of napkins, like 
a hen with chickens, “I never 
inquired into the napery at Dal- 
rulzian,” the old lady said; “but 
it would be a great temptation to 
a woman with a sma’ family to 
take the use of it; and for any- 
thing I know, he may be in want of 
table-linen. Ye’ll pack a boxfal, 
Agnes, whether or no. There’s the 
great table-cloths with the crown 
pattern, they are the biggest I have. 
Ye’ll take them, and table-napkins. 
You may take ten or twelve dozen. 
They are always useful.” 

“And you'll take the best silver, 
mem,” said Janet, for this was in 
her department. If it had been 
suggested to them that their best 
Paisley shawls, on which both 
Janet and Agnes set great store, 
would have been useful to cover 
the faded places on the carpet, 
these devoted women would have 
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their most cherished 
possessions. Miss Barbara’s old 
epergnes and table ornaments, 
which, happily, were older and - 
less solid than the camel and palm- 
trees at Tinto, were packed into a 
huge box, with all her available 
forks and spoons, and sent off ina 
cart before her to the scene of the 
entertainment. Then a still more 
important question arose as to the 
help that would be required to 
produce a dinner and a ball-supper 
worthy of the Erskine name. Miss 
Barbara put her trust in Janet, 
who had managed all her own 
household affairs for a great num- 
ber of years. “I'll take ye both 
with me,” she said to the two 
women, who made her comfort and 
credit the occupation of their lives, 
“and when ye consider what’s at 
stake, you’ll just put your hand to 
anything; and ye like a ploy, both 
of ye, and plenty of young faces 
about the house.” 

“Eh, but I do that,” said Agnes; 
“and I would not wonder but Mr. 
John’s meaning to take a survey of 
all the misses, and him a wanter 
and a bonnie lad into the bargain. 
We'll ‘maybe hear who it is to 
be.” 

But Janet demurred. “It’s not 
to be denied but I would like to 
go,” she said; “and blithe, blithe 
would I be to put to my hand, if 
it was only to boil a pitawtie, and 
proud to think the auld family, so 
lang away, was holding up its head 
again. But then there’s Bauby Rolls, 
that’s been housekeeper so long, 
and a good cook and a good woman. 
She would think we meant to 
interfere.” 

“Tt would ill become either 
Bauby or any other person to think 
me interfering in my nephew's 
house,” said Miss Barbara. “ Ye’ll 
just come, Janet. I am_ saying 
nothing against Bauby; but she'll 


sacrificed 
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be out of the way of managing for 
a pairty.” 

“There are plenty of pairties in 
the winter-time,” said Janet. “TI 
wouldna stand in other folk’s gait. 
Na, naebody would say you were 
interfering, Miss Barbara. Wha has 
a better right in your ain nephew’s' 
house ?—but me, it’s another ques- 
tion. I couldna gang ben to her 
kitchen, or look at a single article, 
but it would be thought I was 
meddling. What would I think if 
Bauby Rolls came here on a veesit 
to help me? I would say I maun 
be getting doited, though I cannot 
see it: I maun be losing the use o’ 
my faculties. I judge of her by 
mysel’, She would think the same 
of me. But Agnes, you can take 
her,” said the housekeeper, with a 
fine and delicate contempt. ‘“ She 
has aye her head full of whigma- 
leeries; but she’ll stand in nobody’s 
wa ad 

“Tl not ask your leave, Janet, 
to take my own woman with me,” 
said Miss Barbara, with some an- 
noyance. 

“Na, mem, I never thought 
that,” retorted her factotum. “I’m 
seldom consulted, though maybe it 
would be none the worse for the 
family if I were letten say my say. 
For a ball-supper there’s naething 
better than a fine boned turkey well 
stuffed and larded,” she added, re- 
flectively; “and I’m no’ against 
soup. It’s new-fashioned; but 
there’s new-fashioned things that’s 
just as good as the old. One thing 
I set my face against is thae new 
drinks—Cup as they call them. 
They take an awfu’ quantity of 
wine; and in the heat o’ the 
dancing thae young things will just 
spoil their stomachs, never thinking 
what they’re swallowing. That’s 
my opinion. I’m no’ saying I’m 
ony authority, and Mr. Rolls will 
have a’ that in his hands, and will 
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not lippen to a woman; but that’s 
my opinion. It’s an awfu’ waste 
of wine. I would rather give them 
good honest champagne out of the 
bottle, that they might see what 
they are taking, far sooner than 
that wasteful Cup.” 

“That’s very true, Janet,” said 
Miss Barbara; “I’m of that opinion 
myself. But in most houses it’s 
the gentleman himself (when there 
is a gentleman) that manages the 
cellar; and it would never do fora 
lady to say anything. But I will 
mind to tell him (for it’s my own 
opinion), if he consults me.” 

“And for sweet things, there’s 
nothing like ice-creams, if she can 
make them,” said Janet. “If she 
were to say, mem, of her own ac- 
cord, that she has little experience, 
you might send me a line by the 
postman, and I would do my best; 
but no’ unless it’s of her own ac- 
cord. Na, na; I ken by mysel’. 
If a strange woman were to come 
into my kitchen and meddle with 
my denner! But tak’ you Agnes, 
Miss Barbara. She might make up 
a match yet, for a’ that’s come and 
gane, with Tammas Rolls.” 

Miss Barbara appeared accord- 
ingly at Dalrulzian the day before 
the great dinner, in her old coach, 
with her two best gowns in the 
imperial, and all her old ornaments, 
and with Agnes her maid seated 
primly by her, inside. The chariot 
was almost as old as Miss Barbara 
herself, and was kept for great oc- 
casions. It was drawn by two 
somewhat funereal black horses 
from the Red Lion at Dunearn— 
altogether a solemn turn-out, and 
quite unlike the handy little phae- 
ton in which usually the old lady 
drove about. The postboy took 
away those noble steeds when he 
had housed the chariot in the 
Dalrulzian stables, to which he was 
to return in four days to take it 
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back with its mistress. And Miss 
Barbara bore a grave though cheer- 
ful countenance as she walked into 
the drawing-room, and took her 
place there on the great tapestry 
sofa. The box of plate and linen 
had. arrived before her, and she 
felt that it was necessary at once 
to look into the details of the pro- 
posed entertainment. “ Will you 
send the housekeeper to me,” she 
said to Rolls, with dignity, think- 
ing it beneath the solemnity of the 
occasion to call Bauby by any less 
weighty title. Bauby came in with 
good-natured alacrity ; but she was 
somewhat abashed by the air of 
gravity on Miss Barbara’s face, 
whom she was not accustomed to 
see in such state. “Come in, 
my woman,” said the old lady. 
“It’s a great responsibility for you 
to have the charge of all this. You 
will like a little assistance with 
I’m well aware that 


your dinner. 
both that and the supper for the 
ball are in very good hands so far 


as the provisions go. But your 
master being young, and without 
experience, and as there’s no lady 
in the house, I think it my duty to 
be of service,” Miss Barbara said. 
Bauby stood before her greatly 
flushed, and laid a number of hems, 
one over the other, on her apron. 
“Hoot, mem, we'll just manage 
fine,” she said, growing red. But 
this did not satisfy the august old 
lady. 

“Tf you’re in want of any help,” 
she said, “there’s a woman of 
mine i 

Rolls, who had been waiting out- 
side the door, came to the rescue. 
He appeared behind the flushed 
Bauby. “She’s a confused crea- 
ture,” he said, “but she knows her 
business. We’ve put it all down, 
Miss Barbara, in the new-fashioned 
way. I’m aware that at the Castle 
and other grand places it’s written 
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in French, but good Scots is good 
enough for us.” 

It was no small effort to find and 
produce from Bauby’s pocket the 
bill of fare of the approachin 
dinner. But this document too 
away Miss Barbara’s breath. It 
was some time before she got over 
it. Instead of the chaos which she 
half feared, yet half hoped for, as 
a means of exercising her own gifts 
on her nephew’s behalf, it was an 
elaborate menu, drawn out in full 
form, that was placed before her 
eyes. The old lady was struck 
dumb for a moment, and when she 
spoke there was a certain awe in 
her tone. “If you can set a dinner 
like that on the table,” she said, 
“T have not a word to say.” 

“Oh, mem, we'll manage fine,” 
said Bauby, in her soft, round, 
good-humoured voice. 

“Miss Barbara,” said Rolls, “I’m 
no braggart; but I’ve seen a thing 
or two in my life. And Bauby, 
she has far more in her than ap- 
pears. She’s just a confused crea- 
ture in speech; but pit her to her 
goblets and her sauces, and she 
kens wells what she’s about. She 
has the real spirit of it in her; and 
when her blood’s up for the credit 
of the family ia 

“ Eh, mem !” cried Bauby herself, 
putting her apron to her eyes, for 
her tears came readily; “do you 
think I would let them say that Mr. 
John couldna give a denner as 
good as the best? and he such a 
fine lad, and wanting a wife, and 
his mammaw so far away !” 

“ Never you mind his mammaw,” 
cried Miss Barbara, with natural 
family feeling; “she was never a 
great manager. But if you set 
that dinner on the table, Bauby 
Rolls, you’re a woman worthy of 
all respect, and I hope my nephew 
will know when he’s well off.” 

She withdrew to the room prepared 
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for her after this, a little crestfallen, 
yet doing due honour to the native 

owers. “We'll say nothing to 
Fanet,” she said to her faithful old 
maid, as she sat at her toilet. 
“Janet is an excellent woman, and 
just the right ‘person for a house 
like mine. But she has not that 
invention. Four made dishes, be- 
sides all the solids! We'll not say 
a word to Janet. It would be more 
than she could bear.” 

“You see, Miss Barbara, there’s 
two of them to settle it,” said 
Agnes, as she brushed out the old 
lady’s abundant white hair; “and 
a man is awfu’ discriminating about 
eating and drinking. -He may not 
have sense like a woman, but he 
has more taste of his mouth.” 

“There is something in that,” 
said her mistress; “if it’s Rolls, 
John has got a treasure in that 
man. The Cornel’s dinners were 
always very English, to my way 


of thinking—but that would be 
their own fault; orif it’s my nephew 


himself ” she added, doubtfully. 
What was a great quality in Rolls 
catering for other people, would 
have been almost a vice, in the 
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eyes of this prejudiced old lady, 
in the young master of the house. 

“Mr. John!” said Agnes, still 
more moved,—“a bonnie lad like 
him! Na, na; it would never be 
that. It'll be the young misses, 
and not the dishes, he will be think- 
ing about. And who knows but 
we may see the one that’s his 
choice? And I wish she may 
be a lovely young lady for his 
sake.” 

“She would need to be some- 
thing more than that,” said Miss 
Barbara, shaking her head. “A 
little money would be a great ad- 
vantage to the estate.” 

“Eh, but mem, he maun marry 
for love,” said Agnes; “ what's 
siller in comparison? And I think I 
know Somebody for my pairt——” | 

“Whisht, Agnes,” said her 
mistress peremptorily; “whatever 
thought may be in your head, to 
name it spoils all.” 

For these two simple women were 
still of opinion that Providence had 
created John Erskine’s wife for 
him, and that he could not mis- 
take the guidance of that unerring 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The ball was in full career; 
everybody had come to it from all 
the houses within reach, and the 
radius was wide—extending over 
the whole county. It was uni- 
versally acknowledged that nobody 
could have imagined the drawing- 
room at Dalrulzian to be so large— 
and though the mothers and the 
old ladies were in a great state of 
alarm as to the facilities for step- 
ping forth through the long win- 
dows after a dance, yet the young 
people, indifferent to the northern 
chill which they had been used to 
all their lives, considered the Walk, 


which seemed almost a portion of 
the room, to be the most delight- 
ful of all. Rinteul, though with 
many protestations and much scorn 
of the little rustic assembly, had 
been persuaded to wait for it, and 
was an object of attraction as great, 
nay, in some respects greater, than 
John himself. There were no great 
young ladies in the company for 
whom it was worth his while to 
exert himself, and consequently 
the young man yielded to the soft 
flattery of all the pleased and grate- 
ful faces around him, and made 
himself agreeable in general, ending, 
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however, almost invariably at the 
side of Nora, to whom it was a pleas- 
ing compensation for the indiffer- 
ence of the young master of Dal- 
rulzian, who had been so distinctly 
destined for her by the country. 
John was very civil to Nora. He 
went out of his way, indeed, to be 
civil. He took her about the house, 
into the library, and the hall, to show 
her the alterations he was making, 
and appealed to her about their 
propriety in a way which Nora felt 
might have taken in some girls. 
But she was not taken in. She 
knew it was merely politeness, and 
that John would go away as soon as 
he had done his duty with a cer- 
tain sense of relief. But Rintoul’s 
attentions were paid in a_ very 
different spirit. He asked her to 


dance as many times as he could 
without attracting too much notice. 
Nora felt. that he discriminated this 
line finely, and was half provoked 


and half flattered by it, feeling 
acutely that whereas John Erskine 
did his best to show her all the 
civility which his position required, 
Rintoul went against all the duties 
of his position to get near her, to 
talk to her in a corner, to devote 
to her every moment which he 
could devote to her without remark. 
He was very careful, very desirous 
not to commit himself with society ; 
but to Nora, every tone of his voice, 
every look committed him. She 
felt—she was a great deal cleverer 
than Rintoul, and saw through and 
through him—that to her he was 
a totally different person from the 
young man of fashion, who, with 
a touch of condescension, did his 
duty to the other young ladies. 
She saw him in a different light. 
He toned his words for her. He 
changed his very sentiments. She 
was pleased and amused, and at 
the same time touched, when (for 
she was too clever) she noted this 
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change coming over him in the 
middle of a sentence, in the figure 
of a dance, when he suddenly found 
himself near her. There could not 
have been a more complete proof of 
these sentiments which he was as 
yet afraid to indulge in, which van- 
quished him against his will, A ° 
girl’s pride may be roused by the 
idea that a man struggles against 
her power over him, and is unwill- 
ing to love her; but at the same 
time there is a wonderful flattery in 
the consciousness that his unwill- 
ingness avails him nothing, and 
that reason is powerless in com. 
parison with love. Nora with her 
keen eyes marked how, when the 
young man left her to dance or 
to talk with some one else, he 
kept, as it were, one eye upon her, 
watching her partners and her be- 
haviour and how, the moment he 
was free, he would gyrate round 
her, with something which (within 
herself, always laughing, yet not dis- 
pleased) she compared to the flut- 
terings of a bird beating its wings 
against the air, resisting yet com- 
pelled to approach some centre of 
fascination. He would have kept 
away if he could, but he was not 
able. She was so much occupied 
in watching these proceedings of 
his—seeing the humour of them so 
completely that she was fain to put 
her head out at the window, or 
retire into a corner of the hall, to 
laugh privately to herself—that she 
lost the thread of much that was 
said to her, and sadly wounded the 
feelings of several of the young 
officers from Dundee. What they 
said was as a murmur in her eats, 
while her mind was engaged in the 
more amusing study—watching the 
movements of Rintoul. 

The Lindores family had come 
out in force to grace John’s enter- 
tainment. Even the Earl himself 
had come, which was so unusual. 
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He had made up his mind so 
strenuously as to the support which 
John was to give to Rintoul’s can- 
didateship and his own plans, that 
he thought it necessary to “ counte- 
nance,” as he said, our young man’s 
proceedings in everything personal 
to himself. And Lord Lindores, like 
so many people, did not perceive, 
in his inspection of the horizon, 
and desire that this thing and that 
should be done in the distance, the 
danger which lay under his very eye. 
No doubt it was natural that his 
little daughter Edith should be, as 
it were, the queen of the entertain- 
ment. Not only was she one of 
the prettiest girls in the county, 
but she was the first in rank, and 
therefore the most to be thought 
of ; the first to be honoured, if any 
honours were going. That was 
simple enough, and cost him no 
consideration at all. He made 
another effort to overcome old Sir 
James Montgomery’s prejudiced op- 
position, and talked on political 
matters in the doorways with a 
great deal of liberality and good- 
humour, taking with perfect se- 
renity the clumsy gibes which his 
neighbours would launch at in- 
novators, at people with foreign 
tastes, at would-be philanthropists. 
He smiled and “never let on,” 
though sometimes the gibes were 
galling enough. Lady Lindores sat 
at the head of the room with Lady 
Car by her, very gracious too, 
though sometimes yawning a little 
privately behind her fan. They 
spoke to the people who came 
to speak to them, and acknow- 
ledged the new-comers who were 
introduced to them with benignant 
smiles. But both mother and 
daughter were somewhat out of their 
element. Now and then a lively 
little passage of conversation would 
break out around them, and anon 
die off, and they would be left 
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again smiling but silent, givin 
each other sympathetic glances, an 
swallowing delicate yawns, “ No, 
Ido not dance. You must excuse 
me,” Lady Car said quietly, with 
that pretty smile which lighted up 
her pale face like sunshine. She 
was not pretty—but there could 
not be a face more full of meaning, 
Her eyes had some anxiety always 
in them, but her smile gave to her 
face something of the character of 
one whose life was over, to whom 
it mattered very little what was 
going to happen, to whom, in 
short, nothing could happen—to 


_whom Fate had done its worst. 


There was a brief pause in the 
gaiety, and of a sudden, as will 
sometimes happen, the murmur of 
talk in all the different groups, 
the hum of the multitude at its 
pleasantest and lightest, was sus- 
pended. When such a pause oc- 
curs it will frequently be filled 
and taken possession of for the mo- 
ment by some louder or more per- 
sistent scrap of conversation from 
an individual group, which sudden- 
ly seems to become the chief thin 
in the crowd, listened to by all. 
Ordinarily it is the most trivial 
chit-chat, but now and then the 
ranks will open, as it were, to let 
something of vital importance, some 
revelation, some germ of quarrel, 
some fatal hint or suggestion, be 
heard. This time it was Torrance, 
always loud-voiced, whose words 
suddenly came out in the hearing of 
the entire company. He happened 
at the moment to be standing with 
John Erskine, contemplating the 
assembly in general. Rintoul was 
close by, lingering for a moment to 
address a passing civility to the 
matron whose daughter he had just 
brought back to her side. Torrance 
had been in the supper-room, and 
was charged with champagne. He 
was not a drunkard, but he habit- 

2H 
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ually took a great deal of wine, 
the result of which was only to 
make him a little more himself 
than usual, touching all his qualities 
into exaggeration—a little louder, a 
little more rude, cynical, and dom- 
ineering. He was surveying the 
company with his big staring eyes. 

“ This makes me think,” he said, 
“of the time when I was a wanter, 
as they say. Take the good of 
— opportunities, John Erskine. 

ake your chance, man, while ye 
When a man’s married, 
he’s done for. Nobody cares a fig 
for him more. But before he’s 
fixed his choice, the whole world is 
at his call. Then’s the time to be 
amg and made much of—every- 
ody smiling upon you,—instead of 
sitting with one peevish face on the 
other side of the fire at home.” 

He ended this speech with one 
of his huge rude laughs; and there 
are a great many such speeches 
permitted in society, laughed at 
even by those who are themselves 
the point of the moral. But Rin- 
toul was in an excited condition 
of mind; contradictory to all his 
own tenets; going in his heart 
against his own code; kicking 
against the pricks. He turned round 
sharply with a certain pleasure in 
finding somebody upon whom to let 
forth an ill-humour which had been 
growing in him. “You forget, 

orrance, who [I am, when you 
speak of this peevish face before 
me.” 

“ You !—troth, I forgot your ex- 
istence altogether,” said Torrance, 
after a pause of astonishment, and 
a prolonged stare ending in another 
laugh. 

Rintoul flushed a furious red. 
He was excited by the rising of a 
love which he meant to get the 
better of, but which for the mo- 
ment had got the better of him; 
and by all the restraints he had 


have it. 
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put upon himself, and which public 
opinion required should be put 
upon him. He flashed upon his 
brother-in-law an angry glance, 
which in its way was like the 
drawing of a sword. 

“You had better,” he said, “ re. 
call my existence as quickly as you 
can, Torrance—for it may be neces. 
sary to remind you of it very sh 
ly one of these days, from all I 
hear.” 

Torrance replied by another loud 
insulting langh. “I mind you well 
enough when I hear you crow, my 
little cock-o’-the-walk,” he said. 

The conversation had got thus 
far during the pause which has 
been described. But now the 
whole assembly rushed into talk 
with a general tremor, the band 
struck up, the dancers flew off with 
an energy which was heightened by 
a little panic. Everybody dislikesa 


family quarrel: the first beginnings 


of it may excite curiosity, but ata 
certain point it alarms the most 
dauntless gossip. To get out of the 
way of it, the world in general will 
take any trouble. Accordingly the 
ranks closed with the eagerness of 
fear, to continue the metaphor, 
and the two belligerents were hid- 
den at once from sight and hearing. 
Men began to talk in their deepest 
basses, women in their shrillest 
trebles, and how it ended nobody 
knew. There were a great many 
whispered questions and remarks 
made afterwards when the crisis 
was over. ‘Young Erskine had 
all the trouble in the world to 
smooth it over.” “One doesn’t 
know what would have happened 
if old Sir James had not got hold 
of Lord Rintoul.” “ Half-a-dozen 
men got round Pat Torrance. 
They made believe to question 
him about some racing—and that 
quieted him,” cried one and an- 
other, each into the nearest ear; 
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and the whole assembly with a 
thrill watched the family of Lin- 
dores in all its movements, and 
saw significance in every one of 
these. This was the only contre- 
temps that occurred in the whole 
rogramme of the festivities at 
Dalrulzian. It passed out of hear- 
ing of Lady Car, who sat the even- 
ing out, with that soft patience as 
of one whose day was over — the 
little smile, the little concealed 
yawn, the catch of conversation 
when any. one who could talk 
drifted by her. Dr. Stirling and 
she discussed Wordsworth for a 
whole half-hour, which was the 
only part of the entertainment that 
withdrew her at all from herself. 
«And his noble philosophy of sor- 
row,” she said, “which is the finest 
of all. The part which he gives it 


in the world———” “I am not clear 
in my own mind,” said the Doctor, 
“that sorrow by itself does good 


to anybody.” “Stretch a hand 
through time to catch the far-off 
interest of tears,” cried Lady Car 
with an unfathomable distance in 
her mild eyes, shaking her head at 
him and smiling. This was her 
point of enjoyment. When she 
thought the hour at which she 
might withdraw was coming, she 
sent to her husband to know if 
he was ready, still quite unaware 
of his utterance about the peevish 
face. Poor Lady Car! her face was 
not peevish. It was somewhat 
paler than usual, so much as that 
was possible, as she watched him 
coming towards her. The more 
wine he took the less supportable 
he was. Alarm came into her 
gentle eyes. ‘Oh yes, I’m ready,” 
he said; “I’ve been here long 
enough,” in a tone which she 
understood well. She thought it 
was possibly John who had given 
him offence, and took leave of her 
host quickly, holding out her hand 
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to him in passing with a word. 
“I must not stop to congratulate 
you now. I will tell how well it 
has gone off next time I see you,” 
she said hastily. But her brother 
would not be shaken off so easily. 
He insisted on keeping by her side, 
and took a tender leave of her only 
at the carriage-door, walking along 
with her as though determined 
to make a demonstration of his 
brotherly regard. “I shall see 
ou again, Rintoul, before you 
go?’ “No,” he cried; “good-bye 
Car. I am not coming to Tinto 
again.” What did it mean? But 
as they drove home through the 
dark, shut up together in that 
strict enclosure, her husband did 
not fail to make her acquainted 
with what had happened. “ What's 
his business, I should like to know?” 
Torrance cried. “ Of cdurse it’s your 
complaints, Lady Car. You set your- 
selves up as martyrs, you whitefaced 
women. You think it gives you a 
charm the more; but I'll charm 
them that venture to find fault 
with me,” he cried, with his hot 
breath, like a strong gale of wine 
and fury, on her cheek. What 
disgust was in her breast along 
with the pain! “There’s no duels 
now, more’s the pity,” said Tor- 
rance: “maybe you think it’s as 
well for me, and that your brother 
might have set you free, my lady.” 
“T have never given you any cause 
to say so,” she cried from her cor- 
ner, shrinking from him as far as 
possible. What a home-going that 
was! and the atmosphere of wine 
and heat, and rude fury, and ruder 
affection, from which she could not 
escape, was never to escape all her 
wretched life. Poor Lady Car! 
with nothing but a little discussion 
about Wordsworth or Shelley to 
stand in place of happiness to her 
heart. 

“T have’ been quarrelling with 
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that brother-in-law of mine,” Rin- 
toul said to Nora in the next dance, 
which he ought not to have had, 
he knew, and she knew, though 
she had been persuaded to throw 
off, for him, a lagging partner. He 
had not said a word about the 
quarrel to his mother or sister, 
but to Nora he could not help 
telling it. He broke even the 
strained decorum which he had 
been painfully keeping up for this 
cause, Already he had danced 
more than was usual with one 
partner, but this was too strong 
for him. He could not resist the 
temptation. 

“Oh, Lord Rintoul !” 

“Yes, I have quarrelled with 
him. To hear how he spoke of 
Carry was more than I could bear. 
Now you will never betray me; 
tell me, I daren’t ask any one else. 
Is he supposed to be—Jove! I 
can’t say the word—unkind to 
poor Car?” 

“He is very proud of her—he 
thinks there is no one like her. I 
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don’t think he means it, Lord Rin- 
toul.” 

“‘ Means it !—but he is so, because 
he is a brute, and doesn’t know 
what he is doing.” 

“They are not—very like each 
other,” said Nora, hesitating; “ but 
everybody must have seen that 
before.” 

“Yes, I own it,” said Rintoul, 
“T take shame to myself. Oh that 
money, that money!” he cried with 
real passion, giving her hand a cruel 
unnecessary grip, as he led her back 
to the dance; “the things that one 
is obliged to look over, and to wink 
at, on account of that.” 

“But no one is forced to con- 
sider it at all—to that extent,” 
Nora said. 

“To what extent?” Rintoul 
asked, and then he gave her hand 
another squeeze, always under cover 
of the dance. “You are above it— 
but who is like you?” he said, as he 
whirled her away into the crowd. 
This was far indeed for so prudent 
a young man to go. 
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Hz who writes of Robert Pep- 
perel should have a good pen; no 
ordinary goose-quill will suffice. 
Mr. Pepperel was a person of im- 
portance, one marked by Nature 
for responsible position. Nor was 
he passively content with the —_ 
of Nature; he had made his mar 
in the world besides—though it 
was not so deep a mark as he felt 
that he deserved. But if he had 
less than his deserts, he was not 
unhappy. He found comfort in a 
possession, which he called his phil- 
osophy ; it warmed him; he passed 
it round to others in small but 
antique cups. ‘ What can’t be 
cured, must be endured,” he would 
say with an air of happy inspira- 
tion. “ Dust goes before the broom,” 
he would murmur as he followed an 
official more highly exalted than 
himself. But more than any other 
mouthful of sound wisdom did 
Robert Pepperel love this rich say- 
ing—*“ There is nothing new under 
the sun.” As Mr. Pepperel asserted 
that there was no new thing be- 
neath the ancient sun, the mighty 
relics of old Egypt seemed to tremble, 
and timid pupils of the antique felt 
the intolerable weight of all the 
ages; one remembered the seven 
wise men of Greece, each with his 
own peculiar proverb. 

Hannah Bellerby glowed with 
admiration of the dignity and reti- 
cence of Robert Pepperel. “The 
least said, the soonest mended,” he 
would say; and she hearing him, 
would gasp for the sudden expan- 
sion of her heart. Mrs. Bellerby 
loved the relics of ancient art; and 
she loved Mr. Pepperel, but with a 
Platonic love; Mr. Pepperel was a 
married man. Hannah approached 
the ancient statues with enthusiasm, 
impulsive, red with sacred fire; and 
she made mistakes about their sev- 
eral periods. Robert never made 


mistakes; he could tell you in a 
moment the century and the school. 
The admiration of Hannah Bellerb 
was one of the compensations whic 
Robert Pepperel found in his quiet 
life; it added warmth to that fine 
quality which he called his . phil- 
osophy. 

There were other compensations 
in the life of Robert Pepperel. If 
Nature, when she marked him as 
one apart from his fellows, had 
taken care that the good thing made 
precious by her sacred sign should 
not be heavy, Mr. Pepperel had 
more dignity than many bulkier 
persons. There was dignity in his 
office too, if it were not so lofty as 
he deserved. At least he was a 
guardian of great public treasures. 
The wand, the seabed of his state, 
was not a little taller than himself; 
it lent a majesty ; it was like a to 
less billiard-cue; Gold-sticks and 
Black-rods were akin to it. Lean- 
ing like Corydon on his topless 
cue, Robert Pepperel felt the full 
dignity of his important, if modest, 
position. Then might he patronise 
that little shrimp of a boy, who 
stood on a box to draw the mighty 
muscles of Theseus. Then might 
he criticise with friendly ease the 
charcoal efforts of young persons of 
the other sex. In young persons of 
the other sex Mr. Pepperel felt a 
tender interest, an interest almost 
paternal: Mrs. Pepperel, engaged 
in household duties at home, had 
never known a moment’s uneasiness. 
‘* Chiaro-oscuro,” he would say soft- 
ly to young persons of the other sex ; 
sometimes he would say nothing, 
but would bow his head twice or 
thrice and smile—so slyly. Then 
he would go apart and meditate ; 
he approved of meditation; he had 
little else to do. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Pepperel, in spite of that quality 
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which he called his philosophy, 
would have rebelled against his 
life, had not his office been digni- 
fied, if modest. A sense of his 
own dignity was necessary to 
Robert Pepperel; he enjoyed it; 
he owed it to his position of guard- 
ian of great public treasures; he 
knew that he owed this debt to 
the antique. Among the marble 
effigies, gods and heroes, Greek 
and Roman, defective and restored, 
he passed cool and calm as they. 
He watched the ancient marbles 
carefully. They were necessary to 
him. Without them his life would 
have lacked dignity. As their ap- 
goon guardian he was happy. 
n his inmost soul he was aware 
that he owed his happiness to the 
ancient gods and heroes. He 


moved at ease amid the gods and 
heroes of the antique world, and 
thought well of himself. 

Wherein, then, lay the fault of 


Robert Pepperel? Few men are 
perfect: Robert Pepperel was not 
a ; he would have told you so 
imself. Yet even he perhaps could 
not have told you what his great 
fault was. In the innermost centre 
of his being, Mr. Pepperel despised 
the ancient marbles of which he 
was the guardian. They gave his 
life its dignity; in his heart he 
held them no higher than a set of 
broken-nosed impostors. He lived 
a lie. He held his wand like an 
art critic; he spoke with nice 
discrimination of periods and of 
schools; he smiled with delicate 
appreciation on the copies of young 
persons of the other sex; he cor- 
rected the vehement errors of Han- 
nah Bellerby; he felt himself pri- 
vileged to despise the efforts of 
modern artists. Yet in the very 
core of his heart he regarded the 
ancient gods and heroes, to whom 
he owed his dignity, as so many 
humbugs; and the people who 
came to stare with admiration on 
the priceless works of art which 
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fed the self-respect of their guard- 
ian—these people also he regarded 
as humbugs. Sometimes a young 
man, who had striven hard to warm. 
himself at the pale fires of college 
lecture-rooms, would stand and stare 
before the antique statues, and stim- 
ulate his jaded soul by muttering 
“ great,” or “ Greek,” or “ power in 
repose,” or “ curves” ; and thenona 
sudden would the young man meet 
the eye of Robert Pepperel, and the 
Oxonian fit of scepticism would 
freeze his marrow once more. Some- 
times an old man, who had grown 
wellnigh blind with peering into 
draperies and following  chisel- 
marks, pressing his long nose 
against the cold stone, would feel a 
dangerous draught at play on the 
back of his lean neck: it was the 
cold contempt of Robert Pepperel 
which made the old man shiver, 
Yes, the life of Robert Pepperel 
was an acted fib. All which made 
it valuable to him—his dignity in 
the eyes of man, and of young per- 
sons of the other sex, the venera- 
tion of Hannah Bellerby, the repose 
of the art critic, the daily exercise 
of that quality which he called his 
philosophy, the topless billiard-cue 
—all these good things did Robert 
owe to the ancient gods and heroes. 
Every day and all day long did he 
pretend to look on the ancient gods 
and heroes with a calm respect, 
though with most delicate discrimi- 
nation; every day and all day long 
did he in his secret soul condemn the 
ancient gods and heroes as a chance 
lot of broken-nosed impostors. This 
was the fault of Robert Pepperel. 
On one fair morning—one of 
those first spring mornings which 
might wake to life the coldest of 
marble—Mr. Pepperel, in neat ap- 
parel, wended his way to the scene 
of his daily meditation. Clear light 
lay on the solid front of the great 
Museum—clear light from end to 
end; and the great columns threw 
on the wall behind them shadows 
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definite and black, as if they stood 
in Attic air. Officials met each 
other pleasantly ; some winged jests 
greeted the advent of Mr. Pepperel ; 
he received his wand with a light 
heart. The long stone passages 
within were filled with liquid light, 
slanting by columns, mellowing the 
mighty limbs of gods and heroes, 
who in the deepest depth of his 
mysterious being were despised by 
Robert Pepperel. Not even Robert 
Pepperel himself knew the depth 
of his unbelief in the ancient gods 
and heroes. Only his eye some- 
times betrayed more than he 
knew; and even his eye was in- 
telligible to very few persons. On 
that fair morning the mysterious 
eye traversed the spacious courts, 
and saw them larger in the wide 
veiling light. They were filled 


with a soft morning radiance, as if 
it were the dawn of the world. 
Students were already busy. Mrs. 


Bellerby was hurrying with a 
young female student; she was 
pointing wildly to the wonders of 
the sculptor’s chisel. Though she 
was short and stout, she was en- 
thusiastic ; she cared not though her 
bonnet was on one side and was some- 
what shapeless also; she cared not 
though her face was flushed ‘or it 
was flushed with nothing stronger 
than enthusiasm. Hannah Bellerby 


raised herself on the toes of her 


spring-sided boots, that she might 
the better point out the subtleties 
of the workman’s work. It was 
the nose of a Roman bust which 
warmed the heart of Hannah 
Bellerby on that morning. What 
expression in the end! How the 
nostrils differed from each other, 
and yet were one by the great law 
of harmony—one bridge between 
two hemispheres—a world - wide 
conception. Hannah held in her 
hand a little pink catalogue; with 
it she tried to cover the marble 
mouth, that the female student 
might give all her mind to the 
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nose: she raised herself on her 
dumpy toes; her fingers trembled; 
the little pink catalogue fluttered 
about the expressive nose of the 
ancient Roman. Robert Pepperel, 
beholding the living group, smiled 
with kindness, but from the depth 
of his being welled his deep scorn 
of the ancient Grecks and Romans, 
of their gods and heroes, of their 
busts, of their harmonious noses. 
With full knowledge of his wisdom 
and of his dignity, he turned 
away to that little boy, who, with 
eyes narrowed by staring at he- 
roic muscles, stood on a box that 
day to draw the Woodland Faun; 
and the little boy was made happy 
by the benignant smile of Robert 
Pepperel. ‘Go on in virtue, little 
boy,” he seemed to say; “screw up 
your eyes to see rightly the strong 
sinews of that marble leg. If your 
own leg be somewhat lean and your 
own eye somewhat dim, stare and 
stare with all your might, and hold 
the pencil firmly in your squirrel 
hand. Go on in virtue, little boy, 
under the benignant eye of the 
guardian of those treasures of an- 
cient art, which it is your high 
privilege to draw: go on in virtue, 
little boy, under the benignant eye 
of Robert Pepperel.” Such words 
as these did Mr. Pepperel seem to 
say; and in his heart he despised 
the occupation of that little boy. 
And so the morning wore away, 
and the long courts and corridors 
were full of tempered light, and an 
air of peace prevailed. About the 
luncheon-hour it seemed to Robert 
Pepperel that the place was strange- 
ly empty; he did not remember 
that he had ever known it so 
empty: but still that quality, which 
he loved to call his philosophy, 
came to his aid, and he noted the 
strange vacancy with a_ smile. 
Slowly he moved among the silent 
marble folk; and so he came and 
stood by the straight feet of a 
gigantic Egyptian, who sat and 
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stared straight forward, happy in 
the possession of the oldest secret 
in the world. There, leaning alone 
upon his topless billiard-cue, Robert 
Pepperel was moved to look upward 
at the Egyptian eyes; and the 
Egyptian eyes looked down on 
Robert with a moody humour. 
The ancient creature did not move, 
but there was a moody humour in 
his eyes. The courts and corridors 
were silent; they stretched away, 
made larger in the larger light. 
Robert Pepperel looked at the 
Egyptian; and the Egyptian looked 
at Robert Pepperel. 

Then, from the far end of a long, 
cool court, came the faint sound of 
music. It seemed as if Pan him- 
self were near, with his goat-feet 
hidden in the reeds; or a young 
shepherd played upon the double 
rustic pipe to lambs in spring. But 
these were not lambs, which from 
the distance came treading. the 
smooth marbles noiseless on strong 
soft feet—came slow and inevit- 
able, with rich dappled skins and 
stealthy eyes. Slowly they came, 
and had such leisure that one of 
them paused to smooth her cheek 

ainst the rounded column; and 
liking this, she drew her whole 
_ lissom length along it to the end 
of her long, stiffened, flexile tail. 
Slowly they came; and Robert 
Pepperel was aware of a strange 
satire in their stealthy eyes. But 
he could not look long at these; 
for behind them, in the far end of 
the long corridor, was a faint blue 
light, like smoke in the early air, 
but clearer and softer, almost in- 
credible. And as he looked at this, 
he saw dim forms of beauty; and 
the forms drew nearer, coming from 
afar. There was a man bowed be- 
neath a basket full of grapes; and 
the grapes seemed ready to burst 
abundant from the loose withies; 
and two of his fellows were with 
him. A girl came dancing, coming 
forward and leaning backward— 
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beautiful as the pausing wave; and 
her throat was upturned, and her 
long hair fell almost to the back of 
her knees, and the light flickering 
gown rippled backward from the 
dancing feet. Then, quietly walk- 
ing, with no one near, with the 
fawn-skin on his shoulder, and for 
a girdle vine-tendrils with their 
glossy leaves, came Dionysus; and 
the brown hue of his body was 
beautiful as the rosiness of Aphro- 
dite; and his eyes seemed bright 
with mischief in the eyes of Robert 
Pepperel. Motionless before the 
feet of Robert Pepperel sat the 
twin panthers, with satire in their 
stealthy eyes; but the bearers of 
the grape passed him by, and the 
eyes of the dancing girl looked 
ever upward and away. Only the 
ancient god, the young Diony- 
sus, coming slowly, with great 
space of illumined air about 
him, stood still between the twin 
panthers, with mischief in his 
eyes. Then a_ strange double 
consciousness of himself possessed 
Robert Pepperel, guardian of na- 
tional treasures. He felt himself 
alive in every nerve; and he felt 
himself to be turning into stone, 
He seemed to be more alive than 
he had ever been before; and yet 
he thought that he was changing to 
still marble, while all the ancient 
gods and heroes, whom in his in- 
most heart he had despised, were 
growing to a full abundant life. 
It was a strange twofold conscious- 
ness, such as he had not known 
since that noteworthy night on 
which he had dined with other 
gentlemen critical of art, and had 
been involved at a later hour in 
his only quarrel with his excellent 
wife. Fresh in the memory of 
Robert Pepperel was his dinner 
with other gentlemen critical of 
art, and his quarrel with his 
worthy wife; and now once more 
did a strange double consciousness 
possess him wholly. The antique 
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gods and heroes glowed with life 
more and more, as if some white 
transparent vase of Hellas were 
filled with ruddy wine; and their 
appointed guardian felt himself 
freezing to marble, but slowly, 
slowly; and all the while he was 
very much alive too. It was a 
strange experience. Then two 
Fauns came leaping with a cry; 
and the sinews of their legs were 
tight as fiddle-strings; and when 
they were close to the shoulders of 
Dionysus, they stood still; and they 
looked at Robert Pepperel with wild 
curiouseyes. ‘Shall we card him ?” 
asked one of the Fauns; and Diony- 
sus laughed; and the twin panthers 
smiled. 

Then the antique god of the 
grape-vine stretched forth his hand 
lazily, and took from the fingers 
of Robert Pepperel his symbol of 
high office, the topless billiard-cue ; 
and in a moment the quick vine 


curled about it, the bright’ leaves 
clustered at the end, it was topless 


no more. And Dionysus waved it 
slowly, and slowly from his lips 
fell the soft speech, like drops of 
wine from a_ thin-necked bottle. 
“Honour to Robert Pepperel!” 
he said; “honour to him who is 
so high, that he can look down 
on the ancient gods and heroes!” 
And the Fauns bent their curly 
heads, and the panthers crouched 
at the feet of Robert Pepperel. 
Cold were the feet of Robert Pep- 
perel, at which the twin panthers 
crouched. “ He shall be laden with 
our choicest gifts,” said the god 
Dionysus; and he turned his eyes 
to the great Vase, which the bearer 
of the grape-basket with his two 
fellows had lifted from its pedestal 
and placed upon the marble floor; 
and the vase seemed to grow greater 
in the eyes of Robert Pepperel, a 
great fair bath well rounded and 
polished. And Robert Pepperel 
looked on the fair vase; and the 
god Dionysus looked on it, and 
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looking on it he leaned backward 
lazily, and put back an arm with 
grace incredible, and laid it around 
the shoulders of a Faun; and then 
he looked again at Robert Pep- 
perel. And the grape-bearer and 
his fellows took the guardian of 
national treasures, and they laid 
him in the fair marble bath; and 
they poured grapes upon him; and 
the grapes fell in a flood, and 
were crushed, and their scent was 
as the scent of wine. “I am an 
abstainer,” cried Robert Pepperel— 
“a total abstainer—almost total— 
almostotal — almoshtole,”’—and he 
could say no more for the weight 
of ripe bruised grapes upon his lips. 
Then he wondered if they would 
tread the grapes, if presently he 
should feel the white foot of the 
dancing girl upon his mouth. But 
now there was the murmur of low 
laughter in the court, and down the 
corridor came a new riot, and the 
click of little hoofs upon the marble. 
Perhaps it was the sound of baby 
satyrs who capered; perhaps it was 
the pacing of the serious ass that 
bore old Silenus, propped at ease 
by a laughing Bacchante. Onward 
came old Silenus riding on his 
patient ass; and Robert Pepperel 
raised his head from the grapes and 
peeped above the edge of his bath; 
and the face of Silenus was like the 
face of Hannah Bellerby. “ What 
a position to be found in by a 
lady !” was the thought of Robert 
Pepperel. The face of old Silenus 
was in the eyes of Robert Pepperel 
like the face of Mrs. Bellerby; and 
the face of the pensive ass—but I 
have never approved of a narrator 
thrusting his own personality on 
the notice of his readers. “ Bobby,” 
said the patient ass with a manner 
not entirely free from sententious- 
ness, “not want of taste is crime; 
but a false appreciation simulated 
for self-exaltation—that is a grave 
fault. Humbug isalways bad form,” 
said the pensive ass. 
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THE ERSKINES AND THEIR KINSFOLK. 


One of the most profitable pleas- 
ures to be derived from the study 
of family history is the means it 
affords of marking and contrasting 
different shades and distinctions of 
what is virtually the same character. 
When we compare two strangers, 
however similar their dispositions, 
their talents, their circumstances, 
and their careers may appear to 
have been,— when we penetrate 
below the surface, we generally 
find that their natures in reality 
possess few points of identity. 
Among the members of a family, 
on the other hand, differently as 
each of them may present himself 
to the world, we almost always dis- 
cover some essential characteristics 
common to all, whence the special 
features that mark the individuals 
branch off. Even where diversity is 
so strong as to excite special atten- 
tion, a careful mental analysis will 
go a long way in reducing, if not 
explaining away, divergencies; we 
see that the eccentricity of one 
brother is only a nuance of the prac- 
tical habits of another; that the ex- 
travagance of James has identically 
the same root as the penuriousness 
of John. 

It is not with any intention of 
justifying this apparent paradox 
that we rise from a perusal of the 
volume which has suggested it. 
And yet the three persons who 
are the central figures in it pre- 
sent a strong temptation to apply 
the theory. Probably no three 
brothers ever stood forth to the 
world in more different lights than 
did David Stewart Erskine, twelfth 
Earl of Buchan, and his brothers 


Henry and Thomas, While the 
abilities of the younger, each of its 
own kind, were of the highest 
character, their frére ami has been 
handed down to us as the “silliest 
and vainest of busybodies”—a judg- 
ment which his contemporaries 
were dull enough to endorse. There 
was, we must admit, considerable 
temptation for a hasty generation 
to make Lord Buchan a foil to the 
fame of his younger brothers; and 
his lordship not unfrequently him- 
self provoked the contrast, as when 
boasting one day of the talents of 
his family, the witty Duchess of 
Gordon asked him whether the wit 
had not come by the mother, and 
been all settled on the younger 
branches? 

The Erskine pedigree, as set forth 
by Colonel Fergusson, is rich in 
strong character, marked individu- 
ality, eccentricity that often ap- 
proached to genius, and in genius 
itself of a very high order. Be- 
tween “Jock o’ the Sclates,” as 
Colonel Fergusson calls him, or 
“John o’ Snytes,” as he has been 
otherwise less fastidiously desig- 
nated, the friend and schoolfellow 
of James VI. of Scotland, and his 
shrewd not over-scrupulous Coun- 
tess, Marie of Lenox, by whom 
the strains of the Stewarts, Dorias, 
Viscontis, Della Scalas, Rohans, 
and Bourbons were brought into 
the Erskine house, and David, 
10th Earl of Buchan, and Agnes 
Steuart of Goodtrees, the father 
and mother of the family whose 
history is told in this volume, we 
meet not a few names that are well 
known, and others which we are 
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Jad to see rescued from oblivion. 
«Jock o’ the Sclates” himself is a 
far more reputable ancestor than 
his highly descended countess, who 
seems to have had her share of the 
ambition and intrigue that were 
characteristic of the Lenox family ; 
and in one now forgotten family 
scandal, he showed himself capable 
of thwarting Lady Marie, and of 
sacrificing the feelings and interests 
of his house to the preservation of 
his honour as a guardian. Not- 
withstanding the personal attrac- 
tions of the Countess Marie—whose 
picture, as etched by her descend- 
ant, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
is well known—her character is 
more strong than amiable. Sharpe 
himself frankly declares that her 
good qualities were not propor- 
tioned to her rank. “She basked 


all her life in the beams of royalty 
with a pension from the Crown, 
and yet cultivated the Kirk, and 


hounded out her whelps to bark 
and bite in favour of the Solemn 
League and Covenant.” The for- 
tunes as well as the political bent 
of the Buchan family came, how- 
ever, rather from Lady Mar than 
from her Lord. The Earl had a 
son by a previous marriage. Her 
compact made with the King at the 
time when she accepted the Earl, 
has often been told with much 
exaggerated humour. Struck by 
the charms of the young beauty, 
whose French graces and coquetry 
had proved too much for his mature 
judgment, “John o’ Snytes” took 
to bed in despair, and received a 
visit of condolence from the King, 
who found him, as the story runs, 
bedewing his couch from both eyes 
and nose. “Be my saul, Jock,” 
said the good-natured King, “ ye 
shanne dee for ony lass in a’ the 
land ;” and he pleaded his friend’s 
cause with Marie so effectively, that, 
on a royal promise having been 
given that the children of the mar- 
riage should be placed on an equal 
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rank with the Earl's eldest son, she 
agreed to make “ Jock” happy. 
Colonel Fergusson tells another 
legend of this marriage, which, 
though not so well known, is not 
less characteristic of the age :— 


‘* A family tradition exists to the 
effect that the Earl of Mar, though he 
was as active as his master in the sup- 
pression of the black arts, had at this 
time listened to the professions of an 
Italian necromancer, from whom he 
had received alimning of alady which 
should show the features of his future 
wife. Mar thought he observed these 
lineaments in the beautiful daughter 
of the Duke of Lenox. His grief and 
anxiety at the failure of his suit were 
intensified by an ill-omened accident 
of appalling significance. On first get- 
ting sight of his destined bride, he had 
despatched a messenger in hot haste 
from Stirling to Alloa Tower to bring 
the picture the Italian had given him, 
that a comparison might be made. 
But the awkward valet dropped it in 
the mud, and in attempting to clean 
the besmeared countenance rubbed it 
out. Hence those tears ; but all was 
well in the end.” 


The Countess Marie’s eldest son 
became Earl of Buchan, having 
married Marie Douglas the heiress 
of that ancient dignity; the last 
case, if we except the London peer- 
age, where the right of the husband 
of a peeress to enjoy his wife’s title 
was recognised as absolute in Scot- 
land. The next son became Lord 
Cardross, and it is his line we have 
to follow. 

Regarding the nature of the Car- 
dross peerage, we have heard a story 
which will bear repetition here. 
The barony of Cardross was grant- 
ed to the Earl of Mar, our friend 
“ Jock o’ the Sclates,” “ his heirs- 
male and assigns.” He settled the 
barony on Henry, his third son, in 
fulfilment of his compact with the 
Countess Marie. Nearly two centu- 
ries afterwards, the Ear] of Buchan, 
who was also Lord Cardross, misled 
by the powers which he fancied he 
possessed under the original grant, 
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one night, after a convivial dinner, 
gravely “assigned” the Cardross 
peerage to one of his favourites ; 
and an instrument was there and 
then drawn up and subscribed to 
that effect. “ But with the morrow 
cool repentance came.” The Earl 
was distressed at the injury he had 
inflicted on himself and his family, 
and was inexpressibly relieved to 
find that the new peer of his own 
creation was prepared to treat the 
matter as a joke, and divest himself 
of the dignity. 

Probably through the influence 
of the Countess, of which Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe complains as above, the 
Cardross family chiefly made alli- 
ances among the Covenanting gen- 
try, which were not without influ- 
ence upon the future principles of 
its members. The second Lord 
Cardross, who lived during the 
great civil war, showed royalist 
tendencies; but in the General As- 


sembly of 1638, he, as Row tells us, 
“with many tears confessed that 
he had too long dallied with God 
and his awin conscience (these were 
his very words) and craved, as a 
rich favour, to be admitted to sub- 


seryve the Covenant. This occa- 
sioned many in the Assembly to 
shed tears for joy.” He married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hope, the 
great Covenanting lawyer; and their 
son, the third Lord Cardross, and 
his wife, a daughter of the loyalist 
house of Stewart of Strathbrock, 
came naturally under the hostility 
of the Malignants after the Restora- 
tion had changed the position of 
parties. Fines and confiscations 
fell thick upon the Cardross pro- 
erty. which appears before the 

evolution to have been reduced 
to a state of great dilapidation; 
and though Lord Cardross had 
been among the Scotch exiles who 
had taken refuge with the Prince of 
Orange, and had exerted himself 
on his return for securing the suc- 
cession in Scotland of William and 
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Mary, he does not appear to have 
received any adequate compensa- 
tion for his losses and sufferin 

The line of the Erskines Earls of 
Buchan having failed, that peerage 
devolved on this nobleman’s suc- 
cessor; and that of Cardross now 
became the second title of the 
family. It does not appear, how- 
ever, from Colonel Fergusson’s 
volume, that the Buchan title 
brought with it any addition of 
property. Through Lord Buchan’s 
Countess, Frances Fairfax, the 
Erskines became connected with 
the philosopher of the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ Sir Thomas Browne of 
Norwich, who was her maternal 
grandfather. It would be fanciful 
to found a hypothesis upon resem- 
blances that could be pointed out 
between the characteristics of the 
three Erskines who are the central 
figures in the book, and such ideas 
of Sir Thomas Browne as we are 
able to gather from his works, else 
we might suggest that the quaint 
egotism of Earl David, the imagi- 
nation and humour of Henry, and 
the enthusiasm of Lord Erskine, 
came from this English cross on 
the Scotch blood, and were survi- 
vals of the Norwich Knight. Coun- 
tess Frances was, however, a woman 
of spirit and talent; and her letters 
to her husband, whom she addresses 
as “dearest life,” and “ pretty crea- 
ture,” relieve pleasantly the grave 
and edifying epistles which other 
of the Erskine ladies indite. Of 
Earl David, her husband, Colonel 
Fergusson commemorates little; but 
it is interesting to remember, in 
connection with the attitude after- 
wards taken up by his grandson, 
that though a stanch Whig and a 
supporter of the Protestant succes- 
sion, he opposed the Union, and 
protested against the change in the 
hereditary right of Scotch peers to 
sit in Parliament to an elective one. 

The next Earl of Buchan, who 
succeeded in 1745, brought into 
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the family a wife even more re- 
markable than the Countess Fran- 
ces—but, we are inclined to think, 
of avery different type of character. 
Agnes Steuart of Goodtrees was 
the daughter of a well-known Whig 
lawyer and law officer of the Crown, 
and the granddaughter of a still 
more notable one who played a 
leading part in the Revolution in 
Scotland. The character of Sir 
James Steuart has been glorified 
by the one party in the same de- 
gree as it is maligned by the other; 
and it is very difficult to wipe 
aside the dust of prejudice and 
political calumny so as to get an 
independent view of it. Of the 
sincerity of his zeal for liberty of 
conscience and for the Presbyterian 
religion, there can be no question. 
His courage in his convictions, as 
manifested by the bold part he took 
in defending Argyle and in opposi- 
tion to the Crown, is equally un- 
challengeable; but on the other 
hand, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that, like Stair and not a few of 
the leaders of the same party, he set 
aside principle when dealing with 
politics, and also by juggling with 
his conscience, subordinated his con- 
duct to self-interest and expediency. 
Lord Macaulay has accepted the 
Cavalier view of Sir James Steu- 
art’s character; and with all deduc- 
tion for partisan malice, we must 
continue to believe that he had 
given his countrymen reason for 
bestowing on him the sobriquet of 
“Jamie Wylie.” 

Agnes Steuart, the daughter of 
this revolutionary worthy, who be- 
came Lady Buchan, brought none 
of these doubtful elements in her 
ancestral character with her to the 
Erskine family. As the mother of 
Henry Erskine, she naturally en- 
gages a large share of his biogra- 
pher’s attention; and the picture 
presented to us is that of a very 
noble and perfect woman. 

‘*Her ladyship had the name, in 
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her family, of a notable manager; and 
to the useful qualities of ‘a careful 
house-mother ’ were added others of a 
higher sort. All that is recorded of 
Lady Buchan shows her to have been 
a woman of extraordinary intellect, 
which had been cultivated to a high 
degree of excellence. She had even 
studied mathematics under the famous 
Colin Maclaurin, the friend of Sir 
Isaac Newton—a rare achievement at 
that period, and one, the advantage of 
which she felt in the teaching of her 
boys, which she is said to have herself 
undertaken till they were of an age 
to require more systematic instruction. 
To such accomplishments were added 


* an elegant taste, with ‘ brilliant imag 
ll, 


ination,’ almost genius, and above a 
an eminent and earnest piety. Such 
is the description of Agnes Steuart, 
left by her eldest son, and amply cor- 
roborated by others who may be sup- 
posed to have been less partial in their 
estimate. Verily, Agnes Steuart was 
a crown to her husband, more to be 
valued than the double coronet he had 
inherited.” 

Of this lady’s husband Henry 
Erskine’s biographer does not say 
much. We receive the impression 
of a worthy but somewhat colour- 
less character, affectionate in his 
domestic relations, mindful of his 
position as a peer of Scotland, 
but lacking withal the vigour and 
originality which we expect to find 
in a descendant of Marie Steuart or 
Frances Fairfax. His grandson de- 
scribes him as “a zealously religi- 
ous man, strong in his anti-Roman 
convictions, though he inclined in 
a quiet way towards the Stewarts,” 
Of this Jacobitical tendency a le- 
gend is current, of which Colonel 
Fergusson now gives us the fam- 
ily version. The common report, 
which has generally been received 
as authentic, is that, in 1745, while 
Prince Charles held court at Holy- 
rood, Lord Buchan wished to be 
introduced to him, although with- 
out any intention of proffering his 
services, His brother-in-law, Sir 
James Steuart of Coltness, who, 
during his travels abroad, had come 
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under the influence of Charles’s 
fascination, and who, though not 
in arms, was numbered among the 
Jacobite partisans, proposed to the 
Earl that they should appoint a 
rendezvous with Lord Elcho, then 
in the Chevalier’s army, and be 
carried to Holyrood ostensibly as 
prisoners of war. Lord Elcho 
seized the Earl and Sir James at 
the Cross of Edinburgh and con- 
ducted them to the Palace; but the 
Chevalier refused to receive them 
on such a pretext, and they were 
at once dismissed. Here is the 
family tradition as related by 
Colonel Fergusson :— 


‘¢ Sir James Steuart of Coltness, who 
had previously given his adherence to 
the Pretender (though that he had 
done so was afterwards denied), urged 
his brother-in-law to pay his respects 
to the Prince, which Lord Buchan, 
fearful of committing himself, refused 
todo. Sir James then proposed that 
the Prince should meet the Earl of 
Buchan, as if by accident, at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, where he might be car- 
ried off, apparently by force, down the 
High Street to the Palace, to all which 
Lord Buchan was understood to have 
agreed ; but Charles Edward, when he 
heard of Sir James’s undignified pro- 
posal, at once declined to receive the 
Earl in such a manner. The Earl of 
Buchan’s adhesion, he said, must be 
open and avowed to be acceptable; 
but his lordship, like a wise man, re- 
fused to risk his fortunes to a cause in 
which he could but half sympathise.” 


The prospects of the Buchan 
family had not mended with the 
more settled times that followed 
the accession of the House of Han- 
over; and even the estate of Card- 
ross had to be parted with in 1745. 
At this time we find the Earl liv- 
ing in Gray’s Close, in the High 
Street of Edinburgh—a place which, 
though squalid enough now, was 
then not looked upon as an unsuit- 
able locality for a nobleman’s lodg- 
ing. Here the young Erskines 
appear to have been born,—Henry 
on Nov. 1st 1746, and Thomas, the 
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future Lord Chancellor, in 1749, 
From Edinburgh the Earl and his 
wife removed to St. Andrews, in 
1760, for the sake of educating the 
boys. Of the family housekeeping 
in that town, Colonel Fergusson 
affords us the following quaint 
glimpse :— 


‘*Lady Buchan had a housekeeper 
who regulated all outgoings very rig- 
idly, and called forth the indignation 
of the boys by often telling them, 
when some dainty dish was set upon 
the table, ‘ Noo, boys, ye’re no’ to tak’ 
ony 0’ yon; I’ve just sent it up for lo’e 
o’my lord.’ This frugality on the part 
of the old housekeeper was probably 
the cause of the following effusion 
from the pen of Thomas Erskine—the 
first specimen extant, it is believed, 
of those ‘Threadpaper Rhymes’ for 
which the Lord Chancellor enjoyed a 
certain amount of fame: 

‘ Papa is going to London, 

And what will we get then, oh! 

But sautless kail, and an old cow’s tail, 

And half the leg of a hen, oh!’ 

‘Lord Buchan seems to have enter- 
tained the idea, not uncommon in that 
age, of the use of the disagreeable, asa 
salutary discipline for young people. 
Whatever was disagreeable must be 
right. Without doubt, some notion of 
the mortification of the flesh lurked at 
the bottom of the theory. At all events, 
‘the children disliked veal, so veal 
was ordered every day as part of their 
dinner, for a long while.’” 


The most noteworthy instructor 
whom the Erskines had at St. An- 
drews was Wilkie, the professor of 
natural philosophy, dubbed by the 
partiality of his countrymen the 
Scotch Homer, because his epic in 
nine books, the ‘Epigoniad,’ was 
supposed to have overshadowed the 
‘Iliad’ as far as, some years later, 
in the national estimation, John 
Home’s ‘Douglas’ cast ‘ Hamlet’ 
and “ Wullie” Shakespeare under 
an eclipse. The ‘Epigoniad’ now 
happily exists only among the 
rarities of the book-collector, and 
serves at best but to recall recol- 
lections of the eccentricities of its 
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author. 
sheets was so great that he made 


permission to be allowed to pull 
them off his bed an essential condi- 
tion of his accepting any invitation ; 
and he followed the slovenly regimen 
of the Stoics with fanatic strictness. 
To amuse the Erskine boys, who 
were suffering from scarlet fever, 
he one day illustrated the move- 
ment of the earth on its axis, “by 
twisting himself round on one leg 
of his chair; the chair slipped, the 
earth was precipitated under the 
bed, where its sudden arrival occa- 
sioned excessive disturbance, and 
the lecture closed amid roars of 
laughter.” The professor’s absence 
of mind, as well as the early per- 
ception of humour displayed by 
Henry Erskine, is thus amusingly 
illustrated :-— 


‘‘ Henry Erskine used to relate, that 
on one occasion Wilkie met in the 
street one of his former pupils. ‘I 
was sorry, my dear boy,’ he said, ‘to 
hear you have had the fever in your 
family. Was it you or your brother 
who died of it?’ ‘It was me, sir,’ was 
the reply. ‘Ah, dear me, I thought 
so! Very sorry for it—very sorry for 
it.’ ” 


From a letter of Thomas to Lord 
Cardross, written at this time, we 
learn that “in the time of the vaca- 
tion Harry and me writes themes 
and reads Livy and French;” while 
for accomplishments the future Lord 
Chancellor in his “ second month at 
the dancing-school” has “learned 
shantrews and the single hornpipe, 
and am just now learning the double 
hornpipe.” With the labours of 
Professor Wilkie, thus supplemented 
by the dancing-master, the Erskines 
would leave St. Andrews well edu- 
cated and polished young lads; aud 
they at all events laid in a sub- 
stratum of learning that sufficed to 
bear more than the average weight 
of culture common among the high- 
er classes of their generation. 
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We turn away from the young 
Erskines quitting St. Andrews to 
prepare themselves for the active 
duties of life;—Lord Cardross to seek 
a commission in the Guards—but he 
will have to be content with an 
ensigncy in a marching regiment, 
as the Buchan family are not in 
favour with Lord Bute; Thomas to 
go to sea in the Royal Navy; and 
Henry to prepare himself at college 
for the Bar;—to get a glance at 
some of their kinsfolk, who form 
such interesting side groups in this 
volume, that attention is sometimes 
concentrated on them more than on 
the central figures. We have al- 
ready mentioned Sir James Steuart 
of Coltness, Lady Buchan’s brother, 
who, having forsaken the Whig 
principles of his family, is now 
wandering about the Continent as a 
proscribed Jacobite. Since 1745 he 
has visited several of the German 
Courts, has made the friendship 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
at Venice, and has been imprisoned 
by France in the duchy of Luxem- 
burg on account of his natural 
sympathies with the British arms 
during the war. He has solaced 
his exile by literary studies, and 
is one of the little group of phil- 
osophers who are at the time work- 
ing independently of each other, 
reducing to a scientific system the 
principles of political economy. His 
wife, Lady Frances, a daughter of 
the Ear] of Wemyss, has shared his 
banishment; but his sisters, Mrs, 
Calderwood of Polton and Eliza- 
beth Steuart, the “Aunt Betty” 
of the Erskine family, have both 
been abroad endeavouring to cheer 
their brother. The letters of both 
these ladies convey the idea of 
very remarkable women — strong- 
minded, clear-headed, and frank- 
spoken. Mrs. Calderwood is less of a 
Puritan than her unmarried sister, 
who is deeply versed in theology, 
and seems to have constructed a sort 
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of eclectic belief for herself. She is. 
described by her sister-in-law, Lady 
Frances, as a “heavenly-minded” 
but very “plain-spoken” woman; 
and while duly observant of the 
forms of religion, she had, we 
gather from Colonel Fergusson, sufti- 
cient mental resources within her- 
self to ward off the tedium of the 
long sermons of the day. 


‘*From her seat in the ‘loft’ of 
Camnethan Church, aunt Betty would 
observe the ‘swirl of hair’ upon the 
heads of many of the males of the 
congregation. This would suggest ‘the 
turns’ of the underlying brain, . . . 
and the accompanying diversity of 
thought in each case. In all this she 
would find a sermon more effective 
than that delivered from the pulpit, 
although with the drawling intona- 
tion, technically called the ‘drant,’ 
peculiar to the discourses of that 
period, and without which none were 
accounted genuine.” 


She was an authoress too, in her 
way, and her narrative of ‘Four 
Conferences between the Ghost of 
Mr. Maxwell of Cool and the Rev. 
Mr. Ogilvie, minister of Innerwick, 
with Remarks and Illustrations,’ 
was published in 1808, somewhat 
reluctantly after her death, by her 
nephew, Sir James Steuart Den- 
ham. “Cool” was the conscien- 
tious ghost of a Dumfriesshire laird 
who returned after his death to re- 
pair certain wrongs done in the 
body, by some of which his rever- 
end interlocutor had himself been 
a sufferer. We may remark, en 
passant, that Dumfriesshire ghosts 
in that age seem to have been 
peculiarly sensitive—teste the case 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, who 
could not “lie quiet in his grave 
until he had righted his poor 
bond-tenant ;” and it is not im- 

robable that Sir Walter Scott 
ad ‘Cool’s Ghost’ in mind when 
he wrote Wandering Willie’s tale. 
In Cool’s apparition, Miss Steuart, 
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like many of her contemporari 
was a devout believer, and the 
ghost’s frank revelations regard- 
ing the future state were mat- 
ters that suggested very serious 
reflections. But with all her eccen- 
tric speculation and plainness of 
speech, Elizabeth Steuart was the 
kindest of maiden aunts, and the 
idol of a large circle of younger 
relatives. 

The vigour and originality of 
mind which the mother of the 
Erskines unquestionably possessed 
in common with the other mem- 
bers of the Coltness circle, was 
probably somewhat restrained by 
the staid and orderly regimen of 
the Buchan family, and found vent 
in the diligent exercise of house- 
hold and maternal virtues. The 
character of Lady Buchan stands 
forth most clearly in connection 
with the onaled movement, 
which Whitefield’s eloquence and 
Lady Huntingdon’s energy had 
brought into great prominence by 
the time that Lord and Lad 
Buchan went to reside in England. 
With all her fervour, “the Elect 
Lady Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don,” as Whitefield designates her, 
was quite alive to the advantages 
of attracting to the ‘“ Connection” 
persons of rank and position, and 
the Buchans were evidently an 
acquisition to be prized. Colonel 
Fergusson quotes a description 
from Whitefield of the obsequies 
of the Earl in which piety and 
pageantry, escutcheons and hymns, 
the sacrament and cards of ad- 
mission, are mingled together in 
a godly-worldly fashion, that is 
made all the more ludicrous by the 
precision and earnestness of the 
narrator. The Huntingdon “ Con- 
nection” was pleased to claim the 
Buchans as converts; but, as Colonel 
Fergusson points out, before their 
removal to England, they were ex- 
cellent God-fearing people—and be- 
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tween the liberal Presbyterianism 
of the day, and the evangelicalism 
of Whitefield, the difference was 
but one of degree. The young 
Earl naturally became a chief care 
of the “Connection,” and Lady 
Hantingdon surrounded him with 
evangelicals, such as Fletcher, Venn, 
Berridge, and afterwards Wesley ; 
but even at that age Earl David 
was not likely to throw himself 
zealously into any movement where 
the chief parts were already filled 
up. His sister, Lady Anne Erskine, 
however, identified her life with 
the Huntingdon movement, became 
the chief friend and assistant of the 
“elect lady,” and after her death 
took the place in the “ Connection” 
which the Countess had so long 
filled. A woman of a strong prac- 
tical mind, of a more masculine 
temperament perhaps than any of 
her brothers, and with ‘her full 
share of the energy and persever- 
ance of the Coltness family, Lady 
Anne stands forth as one of the 
most strongly limned figures in the 
group of Erskines. 


*‘Her plain common-sense, which 
was unquestionably a gift inherited 
from her Scotch ancestry, seems to 
have characterised all her dealings, 
and many of her sayings. Thus, 
though she was never a preacher, she 
would sometimes say, quietly, ‘We 
ought to run the race that is set before 
us. Every man and woman has a par- 
ticular race. I have known great con- 
fusion in congregations because the 
manager will run the race of the 
minister, and the minister that of the 
manager.’ A woman one day called 
on her ladyship and observed that 
such a one ought to act differently in 
her family. ‘That is not your race,’ 
said Lady Anne; ‘you run your race 
in your family, and leave her to run 
her race in hers,’” 


From the specimens presented to 
us of this female bishop’s letters, 
we may conclude that she had in- 
herited the talent for “plain speak- 
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ing” that characterised her aunts, 
Miss Steuart and Mrs. Calderwood. 
Writing to the former she tells how 
she had been down to “ poor Gor- 
ing, which is a place so noted for 
wickedness that | am told it was a 
common saying in Berkshire that 
‘there was but a sheet of brown 
aper between Goring and hell.’. . . 
I like to beat the devil on his own 
ground, and through storms enough 
the Lord has given me the victory, 
and I have been down to the open- 
ing of the chapel there, which is 
just finished.” But with all her 
austerity there was a lighter chord 
in Lady Anne’s nature; and she 
can turn away from this conflict 
with Satan, which was to her a 
realistic enough struggle, to write 
to her aunt in a strain that is charm- 
ingly playful and tender. 

To return to the three young 
Erskines— David, before his father’s 
death, had served for a short time 
in a line regiment, and, through the 
influence of Lord Chatham, had 
been nominated secretary to the 
British embassy at Madrid. The 
punctilious character of the Earl, 
which increased as he grew older, 
led him to decline the appointment, 
on the ground that his chief, Sir 
James Gray, was of inferior rank 
to himself. The Earl’s refusal was 
discussed in the Society of the 
day as a “hard case;” and Dr. 
Johnson delivered himself of the 
opinion, as safe as it was oracular, 
that “in point of interest, the young 
lord did wrong, but in point of 
dignity, he did well.” Colonel 
Fergusson, on the authority of a 
contemporary letter, suggests that 
it was the state of his father’s 
health that prevented Lord Card- 
ross from going to Spain; but the 
Earl’s temperament makes the other 
story sufficiently credible. Lord 
Buchan, however, never showed 
any aptitude for either military or 
diplomatic employment, and speed- 
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ily drifted into the career that was 
most congenial to him—that of a 
dilettante, in which capacity he de- 
voted himself to the antiquities, 
the literature, the art, and the 
general advancement of his native 
country. Unfortunately, the Earl’s 
egotism and fussiness did not allow 
him to do as much justice to him- 
self as to his pursuits, and inter- 
fered with the recognition that 
would otherwise have been accorded 
to his efforts. Could he only have 
forgotten or have kept in the back- 
— the fact that he was Earl of 

uchan, as well as David Steuart 
Erskine, he would have been re- 
garded as a national benefactor— 
not second even to Sir John Sin- 
clair. The fame of his two brothers, 
coupled with his own weakness, 
has prevented justice from being 
done to Earl David; and even 
Colonel Fergusson, though he must 
have had ample material for form- 


ing an independent opinion, thinks 
it necessary to speak rather apo- 


logetically of him. Sir Walter 
Scott, who knew the Earl well, and 
who was a very shrewd and pene- 
trating judge of character, thought 
him a naturally abler man than 
either of his two brothers. With 
the many crotchets and hobbies to 
which Earl David devoted himself, 
there were mixed up many far-see- 
ing practical schemes of public 
utility ; and in his own way he was 
an enlightened and discriminating 
patron of struggling merit. We 
are rather surprised that Colonel 
Fergusson has not mentioned the 
encouragement that the Earl ex- 
tended to the efforts of the Foulises, 
the printers of Glasgow, who were 
then producing books, which for 
beauty of typography and accuracy 
of text, have never been matched 
in Scotland. The Foulises had 
started an art academy in Glasgow, 
where the Earl, when a young man, 
took lessons, and attained consider- 
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able skill as an etcher. But the 
work which was of most endari 
benefit, was the establishment of 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
which, after a century of valuable 
and laborious exertions, is still pros- 
ecuting its researches with unabated 
vigour. The idea originated en- 
tirely with Lord Buchan, and it was 
due to his persistence that the 
Society was enabled to tide over 
the furious opposition which the 
jealousy of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and of the Faculty of Adyo- 
cates, stirred up against the new 
body. His vindication of freedom 
of election in the packed meetings 
which then returned the representa- 
tive peers for Scotland ought not 
to be forgotten, any more than his 
spirited resolution to take upon 
himself as a personal quarrel any 
attempt at ministerial dictation. His 
patronage of men of genius was, if 
pompous, kindly, and frequently of 
great service to them. He made 
himself ridiculous, although he was 
happily unconscious of it, by his 
annual coronation of the bust of 
Thomson at Ednam; but he was 
withal generous in his recognition 
of genius. It is strange that a 
man in whom his contemporaries 
could only see an egotist of the 
deepest grain should have been 
impervious to personal flattery. 


‘One might think that with an 
intensely vain man like Lord Buchan, 
nothing would have gone down 80 
well as flattery,—but not so; there 
was with him a just middle line, which 
—_ not be overstepped. This fact 
had hardly been sufficiently realised 
by Robert Burns. More than one 
letter of the poet’s to Lord Buchan 
has been preserved, written in his own 
strong rugged style, but withal a little 
obsequious. That dated 3d February 
1787, in which the poet personifies 
‘Wisdom’ as dwelling with ‘Pru- 
dence,’ has repeatedly been printed. 
In this letter he likewise gives a coup- 
let, meant to be only complimentary, 
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put which the Earl thought too strong. 
While the letter—the original of which 
is in the British Museum—has often 
been cited, the Earl’s quaint endorse- 
ment on it, I believe, never has been 
noticed. This is his only comment 
_ on the contents: ‘Swift says, ‘‘ Praise 
is likeambergris; a little is odorous— 
much stinks.”’” 


We are inclined to think that 
the Earl’s vanity was founded less 
upon himself personally than upon 
the claims which he assumed his 
title and family gave him to the 
respect of his contemporaries. Only 
on this hypothesis does much that is 
otherwise inexplicable in the Earl’s 
character become intelligible. Col- 
onel Fergusson cites a most amusing 
instance of the exaggerated import- 
ance which the Earl attached to his 
public censure. The then youthful 
Dagon of Whig idolatry, the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ published in Octo- 
ber 1808 an article on Don Pedro 
Cevallos’s account of the French 
usurpations in Spain, the unpatriotic 
tone of which alarmed even those 
Whigs who had been diligently 
lending their countenance to Buon- 
aparte as a means of embarrassing 
the Tory ministry. This article 
was the work of Brougham; and 
though Jeffrey had endeavoured to 
take the sting out of the more 
offensive passages, it raised a tem- 
pest little less violent than that 
elicited by the Chaldee Manuscript 
nearly ten years afterwards. 


‘*Tt is recorded that Lord Buchan, 
at his abode in Castle Street, with the 
utmost solemnity, after having direct- 
ed his servant to open the door and to 
take the number of the ‘ Review’ con- 
taining the offensive article, and—in 
technical phrase—tee it in the inner- 
most part of the lobby, personally 
kicked the book out of his house to the 
centre of the street, where he left it 
to be trodden under foot of man and 
beast. He never doubted that this 
pérformance would be the death-blow 
to the entire work.” 
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We have heard that Jeffrey in per- 
son happened to Be passing when 
the “blue and yellow” like stone 
from a catapult was hurled out at 
his feet; but the conjecture is- 
probably too apt to be true. With 
all Lord Buchan’s peculiarities, his- 
character secured genuine respect 
in the highest circles in the land. 
He corresponded with George IIL, 
and presumed on “my consanguin- 
ity to your Majesty, and my being 
an antient Peer of your Majesty’s- 
Realm,” to counsel the king not to 
accept the Great Seal from his: 
brother Thomas, the chancellor. 
Probably Lord Buchan’s frankness 
made him a favourite with a royal 
family that has always known how 
to value honesty of expression, for 
both the Princess Mary and the 
Duke of Kent wrote to the Earl in 
terms of warm and cordial friend- 
ship. 

In taking leave of Lord Buchan it 
is with regret that we do not meet 
with him more frequently in Col- 
onel Fergusson’s volume. To us he 
seems to possess the most striking 
character of the three brothers—a 
character strong and original even 
in its foibles. Lockhart has drawn 
a powerful picture of him in his 
old age, which brings him before 
us better than any of the many 
representations of him which have 
been handed down on canvas. 

‘*His lordship came into the room 
with quick and hurried step, which 
one would not have expected from 
the venerable appearance of his white 
hairs—the finest white hairs, by the 
way, I ever saw, and curling in ring- 
lets—all down his shoulders. I could 
easily trace a strong family resem- 
blance to his brother, although the 
Earl has much the advantage, in so 
far as mere beauty of lineament is 
concerned. Ido not remember to have 
seen a more exquisite old head, and I 
think it is no wonder that so many 
portraits have been painted of him, 
. . . The features are all perfect, but 
the greatest beauty is in the clear blue 
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eyes, which are chased in his head, in 
a way that might teach something to 
the best sculptor in the world. Neither 
is there any want of expression in 
these fine features, although, indeed, 
they are very far from conveying any- 
thing like the same ideas of power 
and penetration which fall from the 
over-hanging shaggy eyebrows of his 
brother [Lord Erskine].” 

Of Thomas, the Lord Chancellor, 
our conclusions from the materials 
which Colonel Fergusson puts be- 
fore us must be mainly corrobor- 
ative of the not very genial esti- 
mate formed by Lord Campbell. 
He is the least amiable character 
of the three brothers. With much 
of the brilliancy and ready wit of 
Henry, he wanted solidity, and, it 
is to be feared, the family integ- 
rity. His fondness for theatrical 
display, which proved so service- 
able to him in addressing juries, 
but which prevented him from 
making a high mark in Parliament, 
early manifested itself. When an 
ensign in the Royals, after he had 
given up his prospects in the navy, 
he preached a sermon to the sol- 
diers which has still been preserv- 
ed,—an eccentricity for which, 
judging from the sermon itself, we 
are not inclined to assign any 
higher motive than desire for 
notoriety. There are many points 
of contiguity between the char- 
acters of Erskine and Brougham, 
but the former wooed, while 
the latter compelled, popularity. 
Erskine was one of the earliest 
members of the “Friends of the 
People,” and identified himself both 
politically and professionally with 
the extreme section of the reformers 
of the day, more, we are disposed 
to think, with a view of impressing 
upon the Whigs the necessity of 
securing his support, than that he 
had discarded the aristocratic senti- 
ments of the Erskine family. In 
his case, as in so many similar ones, 
office proved an efficacious means of 


conversion. The brilliant part of 
Thomas Erskine’s career was passed 
at the Bar, and neither on the Bench 
nor in Parliament does he figure to 
great advantage. In the political 
combinations of the day_his appear- 
ances are even less satisfactory. He 
must share with other Whig ad- 
visers of the Prince of Wales the 
responsibility for the unfilial posi- 
tion which the heir to the Crown 
took up towards his father. When 
his short tenure of the Great Seal 
came to an end with the dissolution 
of the “All the Talents” Ministry, 
Thomas Erskine was practically left 
a disappointed man; and in the 
neglect which both he and his bro- 
ther experienced from the Prince 
Regent, we can discern a not un- 
just retribution for the encourage- 
ment which their party had afforded 
to his unnatural conduct. Colonel 
Fergusson mentions that Lord Er- 
skine had in his possession a hand- 
some topaz seal, which had been 
left uncut at the desire of the Prince, 
the donor of it, in order that the 
Earl’s corenet, which he had in- 
tended to confer on him, might be 
engraven on the stone; and Lord 
Erskine himself wrote mournfully, 
in after-days : “ There seems literally 
to bea spell upon our family, arising, 
however, from our continuing after 
the death of Fox to be connected 
with men who assume the name of 
a political party, but by their folly 
have ruined country along 
with themselves.” The real cause 
of the neglect was, however, that 
they had once been numbered among 
“the Prince’s friends.” 

Although we have to complain 
that Henry Erskine is made too 
often to retire into the background, 
yet his life supplies the solid inter- 
est of Colonel Fergusson’s volume. 
A life of Henry Erskine was greatly 
needed. No member of the Scottish 
Bar or public man of his day was 
better known or more generally 
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quoted ; but he has had to pay the 
not unfrequent penalty of popularity 
in having the brilliant side of his 
character preserved, while his more 
solid virtues have fallen into obli- 
vyion. The mention of Henry Er- 
skine too often suggests the idea of 
the chartered jester of the Scottish 
Bar, and is the prelude toa number 
of good sayings, which with more 
or less justice have been fathered 
upon him. No doubt Henry Er- 
skine was a professed wit; and his 
sallies had all the more effect that 
they were of a different nature from 
the somewhat coarse humour which 
was favoured at the time both by 
Bench and Bar. Epigram and 


repartee had little place in the dry 
caustic wit of the Parliament House ; 
and Henry Erskine’s smart sayings, 
which were probably modelled upon 
the school of Sheridan, had a novelty 
which must have been sometimes 
not a little perplexing. There is 


more to be said, than is at first ap- 
parent, on behalf of the old Judge 
who, after revolving in his mind 
one of Henry Erskine’s “good 
things,” would exclaim some four- 
and-twenty hours after, when he 
had at last caught the point, “I 
hae ye noo, Hairry, man! I hae ye 
noo!” Only the possession of talents 
of the highest order would have en- 
abled Erskine to found a great legal 
reputation concurrently with his 
fame as a humorist. The more 
sedate spirits of the Parliament 
House must have looked upon him 
as having hay on his horn. In his 
earlier days he was the enfant terrible 
of the Bar, and deported himself in 
a way that would scarcely have been 
tolerated in Westminster Hall. 


‘*It was his special delight to tease 
Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, who 
was Principal Clerk of Session, and 
Sheriff of Dumbartonshire, and one of 
the oddest characters of the time. On 
one occasion, when Henry Erskine was 
in Court during the advising of an 
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important ease, he amused himself by 
making faces at Sir James as he sat 
at the clerk’s table beneath the judges. 
The victim was naturally much an- 
noyed by this procedure, but bore it 
as long as he could. At last he could 
stand it no longer, and disturbed the 
gravity of the Court by rising and 
exclaiming— 

‘*«My lord—my lord—I wish you 
would speak to Herry; he’s aye mak- 
kin’ faces at me.’ 

‘* Harry, however, was looking graver 
than the judges. Quiet was restored, 
and the advising went on, when Sir 
James, happening to cast his eyes to- 
wards the Bar, was met by a new grim- 
ace from his tormentor,and once more 
convulsed Bench, Bar, and audience 
by roaring out in his rage—‘ See, 
there, my lord! he’s at it again.’” 


Compared with the brilliant for- 
ensic successes of Thomas Erskine, 
the career of Henry at the Scotch 
Bar was tame and prosaic. We 
gather from Colonel Fergusson that 
it was due to Erskine’s influence 
that a more modern style of elo- 
quence was introduced into the 
Parliament House; that the elocn- 
tion, “which savoured not a little 
of the unction of Donald Cargill 
or George Whitefield,” was sup- 
planted by an easier and more 
lively style of oratory. His readi- 
ness and wit equipped him for 
every emergency, even when he 
was at a loss for law ; and his great- 
est successes owed fully as much 
to his own natural resources as to 
his technical abilities. But while 
his own talents marked him out for 
professional advancement, he owed 
much to the politics of his family. 
There were few Whigs at the Bar 
in Erskine’s time possessed of either 
ability or position; and as Whig 
geese in Edinburgh have always 
been swans, Erskine was looked 
upon as a phenix. He became the 
legal champion as well as the idol 
of the party; he it was who was 
always brought forward to “ bell 
the cat” with the Dundases; and 
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when a trial of strength was to be 
made, Erskine was always placed 
in the forefront of the battle. He 
had this advantage, that his amiable 
and genial disposition made him a 
prime favourite with Tories as well 
as with his own side. In spite of 
the rivalry and opposition to the 
Dundases, which his position en- 
tailed on him, his personal relations 
with them were of the most amiable 
and cordial character. With Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
Henry Erskine was brought into 
constant contention, but the cor- 
respondence that passed between 
them is couched in terms of the 
highest friendship and _ respect. 
Erskine’s character indeed seems 
to have been incapable of exciting 
any enmity that lasted longer than 
the contest which had excited it. 
It was his personal qualities that 
secured his election as Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, in spite of 
the strength of the Tory party at 
the Bar. Very few men have 
proved better fitted for that im- 
portant office. While fully alive 
to maintaining the dignity of the 
Scottish Bar, he successfully ex- 
erted himself to divest it of the 
exclusive character of a close corpor- 
ation. In the case of Mr. Wright, a 
self-made man of the lower classes, 
to whom the Faculty of Advocates 
was disposed to refuse admission, 
Erskine fought the battle of the 
applicant with much good sense and 
generosity. 


‘**The real cause of the opposition 
seems to have been the humble origin 
of Mr. Wright; and it is recorded that 
the Hon. Henry Erskine bantered 
these high-minded gentlemen to such 
an extent that they were at last glad 
to yield, as the readiest means of es- 
cape from the droll satire that was 
directed against their exclusiveness. 
During one of these discussions, Mr. 
Erskine, after attentively listening to 
the views of the opposition, remarked, 
—‘ Well, well, they say I am the son 
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of the Hari of Buchan—and you 
[pointing to ——] are the son of the 
Laird of —-—;’ and thus, going over 
the whole opposition in a strain of 
inimitable and biting sarcasm, he 
wound up the enumeration in his 
usual forcible manner—‘ Therefore no 
thanks to us for being here; because 
the learning we have got has been 
hammered into our brains !—whereas 
all Mr. Wright’s has been acquired by 
himself; therefore he has more merit 
than us all. However, if any of you 
can put a question to Mr. Wright that 
he cannot answer, I will hold that to 
be a good objection ; but otherwise it 
would be disgraceful to our character 
as Scotsmen were such an act of exclu- 
sion recorded in the books of this 
society. Were he theson of a beggar 
—did his talents entitle him—he has 
aright to the highest distinction in 
the land.’” 


There was probably no advocate 
of his day who inspired so much 
confidence in the minds of suitors 
as Henry Erskine did. His cham- 
pionship of the popular side in 
politics and his donhomie, not less 
than his usual legal success, made 
him courted of writers and clients; 
and had he been playing at the 
“ guinea table” like his brother, in- 
stead of the “ shilling” one, he must 
have laid the foundation of a ve 
large fortune. His career at the Bar 
did not, however, lead to the rewards 
that he might have been supposed 
to countupon. He was unfortunate 
in his politics and in his political 
connections. His two terms of the 
office of Lord Advocate were both 
of the briefest; and it cannot be 
said that he showed more aptitude 
for statesmanship than his brother 
the Lord Chancellor evinced. He 
is one of the many examples of a 
good legal career marred by politi- 
cal ambition ; and had he preferred 
the Scottish Bench to the House of 
Commons, there is little doubt but 
that Colonel Fergusson would have 
had a more cheerful picture of the 
latter years of his life to present us 
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with. When his hopes of public 
life were over, he retired to his 
estate of Ammondell, and solaced 
himself with the innocent recrea- 
tions which only a mind so cultured 
could have found pleasure in; but 
the obvious neglect which had befal- 
jen him, and the sight of honours and 
high office conferred upon younger 
and less capable men, were bitter 
drops in the cup. The promises 
which had been made to him in 
the hours when he could be of use 
to his party were never redeemed. 
Even the peerage which he was to 
have got was never conferred. It 
is doubtful, however, if any hon- 
ours would have sweetened the 
memory of the eulogium of the 
poor man whom a judicious adviser 
endeavoured to dissuade from en- 
tering on litigation by representing 
his inability to afford the expenses : 
“Ye dinna ken what ye’re sayin’, 
maister; there’s no’ a puir man in 
a’ Scotland need to want a friend 
nor fear an enemy sae lang as Harry 
Erskine lives.” This is Henry 
Erskine’s best epitaph. 

Colonel Fergusson illustrates at 
great length the social side of Henry 
Erskine’s character, without which 
it would be impossible for us to 
form more than a half estimate of 
it. No man in his day was more 
sought after or held in higher 
esteem in the society of the Scotch 
capital, on which provincialism had 
not as yet set its seal. It was 
the era of clubs in Edinburgh. 
Not the solemn conventional insti- 
tutions of our own day, but of con- 
vivial assemblies, who met together 
to eat, drink, and talk in all the 
abandon of jovial freedom from re- 
straint. The famous “ Poker” club 
was then in its glory, numbering 
among its members the best and 
most distinguished gentlemen in 
Edinburgh, and of course Erskine 
was one of its prominent frequenters. 
He, moreover, belonged to less select 
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institutions, where “high - jinks,” . 
such as we read of in ‘ Guy Manner- 
ing,’ were still engaged in. There 
was a simplicity in the life and 
manners of even the higher classes 
in the old town of Edinburgh in 
those days that is refreshing to 
read of :— 

‘* When the day’s work was done, 
and he wended his way to George 
Square, it was his custom, as well as 
that of many of the lawyers residing 
in that elegant quarter, to call at the 
house of a certain Mrs. Flockhart in 
the Potterrow, and there refresh with 
one solitary glass of brandy, as much 
out of civility to the hostess as aught 
else—it would seem. That is to say, 
there were all the formalities of hos- 
pitality gone through, and the re- 
freshment coming directly and spe- 
cially from Luckie Flockhart’s own 
bottle, it was not, of course, paid for, 
at all events at the time,—this would 
have broken the charm of the enter- 
tainment. Periodically, however, 
these regular guests would come to 
an understanding perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the genial hostess of the estab- 
lishment, which, within the space of 
fifteen feet of superficial measure- 
ment, combined shop, dwelling- 
house, and hotel.” 

A pretty complete collection of 
Henry Erskine’s verses have been 
gathered together in the present 
volume. Though of little poetical 
merit in themselves, they serve 
well to illustrate Erskine’s taste 
and culture, his love for the clas- 
sics, and the literary tendencies 
which he shared with his two 
brothers. One of these, the ‘ Emi- 
grant,’ written to attract attention 
to the depopulation of the High- 
lands, had considerable success, 
and served to enhance the author’s 
reputation for patriotism. Some 
of his classical translations, if too 
florid even for the taste of his own 
age, are not without fire and spirit. 
These sensations of his leisure 
hours suffice to assure us that 


Henry Erskine was a man of great 
mental resources, and that culti- 
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vated retirement was even more 
congenial to his natural disposition 
than the wrangling of the Bar or 
the often dubious mazes of political 
intrigue. 

The family group is very fittingly 
closed with a brief notice of Henry 
Erskine’s son, who suceeeded to the 
Buchan peerage on the death of 
Earl David, and who is described 
by his father as “a hero of ro- 
mance,” and by Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
who was not much addicted to flat- 
tery, as “a very captivating young 
man, with much of the family 
quickness, more of its singularity, 
and of an appearance wonderfully 
superior to the common run of 
rustics in this untitled, lawyer-rid- 
den, and deserted city.” The neigh- 
bourhood of Ammondel] is still full 
of pleasant stories and memories of 
the twelfth Lord Buchan, We may 
mention one of these as a pendant 


to the many excellent stories of 
which Colonel Fergusson’s book is 


full. Lord Buchan had a favourite 
gamekeeper, Thomas by name, who, 
like his master, was a character in 
‘his way, and who, unlike his mas- 
ter, disturbed the regular hours of 
Ammondell by coming home at late 
hours considerably the worse, or as 
he himself fondly imagined, the 
better for liquor. The Earl fre- 
quently remonstrated with Thomas 
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about the late hours to which his 
potations extended, and promised 
him a bottle of ale if he made his 
appearance at a proper time of the 
evening. Thomas agreed, and the 
compact was carried out for some 
time ; but one night the usual hour 
of retiring arrived, and there was 
no Thomas. The Earl took the 
bottle of ale which had been kept 
in readiness, tied it to the door- 
handle, with a label attached to the 
neck of the bottle, on which was 
written, “A sermon for Thomas,” 
Thomas drank the ale, reflected, 
reversed the label, and wrote on 
the blank side— 


‘Yer lordship’s sermon to yer servant's 


verra kind, 
But whisky redds the ravell’d thochts 
and clears the mind.” 


It is with difficulty that we part 
from a volume so full of anecdote, 
so rich in illustration. A family 
picture so complete and elaborate 
as that which Colonel Fergusson 
has set before us is seldom to be 
met with in the literature of our 
time. He has been fortunate in 
his subject, for few families are 
so rich in talent, originality, and 
eccentricity as were the Erskines; 
and the laborious devotion with 
which he has executed his task 
could scarcely have fallen short of 
the success which he has attained. 
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NOTTINGHAM LACE: ITS HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE. 


To say that the fine and delicate 
machine-made fabric which falls in 
soft folds before our windows, or 
forms the graceful cloud-like charm 
of a ball-dress, owes its origin to 
the useful but unbeautiful stocking, 
may at first sight seem as absurd as 
an attempt to trace the descent of 
a humming-bird from a frog; but 
that hosiery is the parent of lace is 
nevertheless perfectly true. It was 
by the many varied modifications 
of the stocking-frame that machine- 
made lace was first produced. Pro- 
bably its earliest form was that of 
a figured lace-web,—no doubt pro- 
duced by an attempt at open weav- 
ing,—which was made on a Not- 
tingham hosiery-frame by a certain 
Robert Frost in 1769; just at the 
period when the rapid introduction 
of countless modifications and im- 
provements in stocking - machines 
was inciting Nottingham to new 
_ discoveries which should prove pro- 
fitable to their authors. 

The idea of manufacturing a 
machine-made imitation of the cost- 
ly and beautiful article known as 
hand-made or cushion lace (formed 
by a tedious process involving great 
waste of time and labour), had oc- 
curred to more than one thought- 
ful mind. Else, Harvey, Ham- 
mond, Lindley, Frost, and several 
others, had been for many years 
exerting great pains and ingenuity 
in the attempt to modify and add 
to the stocking-frame in such wise 
as to combine the manufacture of 
lace and net with that of the fancy 
hosiery, which was then occupying 
universal attention. To their efforts 
is undoubtedly due the first begin- 
ning of a trade whose productions 
and effects are now known all over 
the civilised world, and even in 
many of the still barbarous portions 
of the globe; but their chief suc- 


cess only amounted to the produc- 
tion of looped articles of consider- 
able merit and good quality, and it 
was not until much later that twisted 
meshes were finally introduced and 
perfected. During the latter por- 
tion of the eighteenth century, the 
additional attention of a large num- 
ber of mechanics was directed to 
the invention of a process by which 
these twisted meshes, without which 
no machine-made lace could satis- 
factorily imitate the bone or pillow 
lace, could be properly coristructed.. 
Very many changes and improve- 
ments took place in the frames, and 
a large book might be filled with 
an account of these, and of their 
inventors. Mr. Felkin, in his valu- 
able work on the subject, endeav- 
ours to give a clear and impartial 
list of the names of those to whom 
is due the credit of these various 
improvements in the manufacture 
of lace; but the task is a difficult 
one, as it is almost impossible to 
assign to many alterations their 
real originator, owing to the fact 
that many of the mechanics worked 
out their plans together, and that a 
change, of any sort was instantly 
adopted and claimed by a large 
number of persons. 

Hammond, popularly believed to 
be the inventor of bobbin-net, has 
no real claim to the honour. His 
net, though very saleable, possessed 
no single characteristic of the bob- 
bin-net. He is said to have taken 
his first idea from the huge border 
of his wife’s cap, which met his 
absent and desponding gaze on an 
occasion when they had together 
been refused entertainment at a 
public-house on account of. their 
lack of money. Hammond, in- 
spired by a desire to gain enough 
silver for the purchase of his coveted 
beer, went home and applied him- 
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self eagerly to the production of 
what he called “ Valenciennes 
lace,” though it bore no resem- 
blance to that article; and it may 
interest promoters of the temper- 
ance movement to learn that it sold 
well and quickly, and enabled him 
to satisfy the end for which he 
invented it; indeed he spent in 
drink most of the money it brought 
him, and by this means probably 
shortened his days. 

The great aim of the inventors 
of this period was to imitate by 
machinery the equal sides of the 
cushion-lace mesh, and upon this 
subject thuch ingenuity was ex- 
pended. A mechanician, whose 
name has not come down to pos- 
terity, discovered a method of imi- 
tating the open-work in pillow-lace, 
by removing some stitches, so as to 
form holes, which were soon after 
surrounded by fine embroidery. 
Thus began lace-running, which 
has given employment ever since 
to thousands of women and girls. 
Warp-net, about 1820, became also 
ornamented, but this was effected 
by the improved process of orna- 
menting the net while in course of 
manufacture; and spotted, figured, 
and bullet-hole nets now came 
generally into notice, being ren- 
dered fashionable by Queen Ade- 
laide, who appeared in public at- 
tired in a dress of white silk Not- 
tingham-net. The Court eagerly 
followed the fashion, and thus the 
demand for warp-net became so 
great that the manufacture was 
much benefited and increased, un- 
til 1835, when the adaptation of 
bobbin-net machinery to the pro- 
duction of a far superior kind of 
ornamented net led to a heavy fall 
in the warp-net trade. 

The warp-frame was first intro- 
duced to public notice about the 
year 1775, and was of great im- 
portance, from its plan of forming 
the looped stitches upon warp- 
threads. This invention, like most 
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of those in the lace trade, hag 
been claimed by more than one 
mechanic. One of the claimants 
was a Dutchman named Vandyke, 
in whose honour the name of 
“Vandyke warps” has been con- 
ferred upon a certain style of striped 
silk hose, made upon the warp- 
machine; but there is little doubt 
that the real inventor was a man 
named Crane, who, however, greatly 
complicated the business by selling 
his discovery, which was afterwards 
stolen from the buyer, and thus 
shared by all three persons. The 
warp-frame, in addition to other 
advantages, possessed large facili- 
ties for producing the much -de- 
sired open-work; and the many 
improvements which have since 
been made in the machinery, have 
endowed it with a wonderful ver- 
satility of production. It now 
manufactures both the heaviest and 
finest goods, and is equally valu- 
able in making the most delicate 
articles of web-like lace, or the 
cheapest and coarsest exports for _ 
South America and Africa. 

In 1810, a certain John Moore of 
Croydon invented a machine for 
forming a Mechlin mesh, by plat- 
ting some of the threads. The pro- 
cess was too slow and laborious to 
be remunerative, and the lace thus 
manufactured was so exceedingly 
expensive as to be but little im- 
provement in that respect upon the 
pillow- made article—a piece of 
plain net only forty irches wide 
being sold for five guineas a yard. 
This machine has long since dis- 
appeared, and with it its produc- 
tion, which, though one of the 
most perfect and beautiful articles 
of its kind, and the most complete 
imitation ever yet made of pillow- 
work in its mesh, was far too costly 
to obtain a general market, though 
it was at first employed as ground- 
work for Brussels lace ; but its place 
has for many years been supplied 
by fine net of three-twist meshes. 
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Cotton was now rapidly taking 
the place of linen thread in pillow- 
lace making, in spite of the general 
prejudice against its introduction ; 
but its far superior advantages in 
the matters of elasticity and cheap- 
ness overruled the popular objec- 
tions to its use; and in time the 
Buckinghamshire, Honiton, and 
Northamptonshire lace-workers ad- 
opted it to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of its more elegant rival. The 
growth of lace-manufacture in Not- 
tingham led to a demand for new 
and improved kinds of spun yarns; 
and a rapid improvement in this 
branch of manufacture was an im- 
mediate result, giving employment 
in 1831 to 9638 persons, of whom 
a large proportion were at work in 
Nottingham or its neighbourhood. 
The untiring attempts to invent a 
machine which would produce twist- 
ed and traversed meshes in net were 
stil] most active. To understand the 
eagerness with which the pursuit of 
this discovery was carriéd on, it must 
be remembered that until this ob- 
ject could be effected the mesh was 
neither durable nor secure, and 
its utility was seriously imperilled. 
Until a safe firm mesh, similar to 
that formed upon a lace - pillow, 
could be produced by machinery, 
the imitation of cushion-lace by 
that made in the frames could 
never be really a success; so it is 
hardly a matter of wonder that 
this valuable secret was almost as 
earnestly sought after by mechan- 
icians as if it had been the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Nearly twenty ar- 
tisans spent the better part of their 
lives in this search, in spite of the 
incredulous scorn with which their 
efforts were watched by the un- 
sympathising public; and several 
of the number fell victims to their 
zeal for knowledge and enlighten- 
ment—two dying from disease of 
the brain, brought on by overwork, 
and many others wasting their lives 
in that desolation of disappoint- 
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ment, discouragement, and long- 
deferred hope, which seems to be 
the inevitable portion bestowed by 
this world upon those of its chil- 
dren who have really its benefit 
at heart, and strive to the utmost 
of their ability to further any ad- 
vancement, whether of art, litera- 
ture, or science, which will tend to 
the advantage of mankind. 

This great discovery, which had 
baffled so many a skilled mechan- 
ician, was at last mastered by a cer- 
tain John Heathcoat, of Duffield, 
near Derby, who in 1808, at the 
early age of twenty-four, constructed 
a frame for making “ bobbin-net,” 
and so achieved what for years had 
seemed an impossible feat. His 
first machine was soon foliowed by 
another, more complete and elabor- 
ate, having been finished and per- 
fected with wonderful care and 
accuracy, and being, perhaps, one 
of the most complex and ingenious 
inventions of modern times. 

One of the chief causes of the 
high price of pillow-lace is the great 
waste of time and labour involved 
in the process of making. Any 
one who has watched a Honiton 
lace-worker will have been struck 
with the disproportion between the 
swiftness with which the hands 
of a practised worker “shift” her 
bobbins, and the tedious slowness 
with which the smallest result is 
achieved. The reason is obvious: 
each plat, cross, or twist involves 
a distinct movement of the hands, 
and a consequent waste of time. 
To effect the completion of an en- 
tire row or breadth of lace by one 
concerted movement, was the aim 
of machine lace- makers, and this 
object was achieved for the first 
time by John Heathcoat’s first 
patent of 1808, which, though only 
in use till the introduction, in the 
following year, of its more finished 
and improved successor, has still 
the honour of being acknowledged 
as the original bobbin - net frame. 
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The lace manufactured upon it was 
limited to the width of about three 
inches—the usual extreme breadth 
of cushion-lace; and when wider 
lace was required, these strips of lace 
were stitched together by means 
of a needle and thread. Heath- 
coat’s patent of 1809 obviated this 
difficulty by an improvement in 
the machinery, by which lace of 
greater width was produced, thus 
presenting an advantage which 
could not fail to strike the most 
partial observer. His own account 
of the invention of these two in- 
genious machines, the introduction 
of which marks an era in the man- 
ufacture of lace, may perhaps in- 
terest those who have not already 
met with it, as given in Felkin’s 
work on ‘ Machine-wrought Hosiery 
and Lace’ :— 


** When I was a boy at Long What- 
ton,in Leicestershire, with my mother, 
a girl used to come in to see her, 
whose cousin had been employed at 
the factory of one Dawson, in London, 
whom she described as having made 
a fortune by making lace upon ma- 
chinery. On one of these calls this 
girl turned round to me and said, 
jocularly, ‘Why can’t you do so too, 
John?’ This fixed my attention so 
much, that although it occurred forty 
years ago, it returns to my recollec- 
tion even now. I do not mean to 
attach too much importance to this 
incident, yet no doubt it had an in- 
fluence in the direction of my thoughts 
and energies at a future period of life. 
Point net was then made, and the 
lace trade excited some interest. About 
the time I grew up towards manhood, 
warp piece-goods (not lace) were also 
beginning to be made. I worked for 
my bread, and I tried to invent. I 
did so by finding out a different mode 
of carrying the thread in the warp 
machine, to what was in ordinary use 
—viz., passing the thread over the 
needles on which the loops had been 
formed immediately above the threads, 
and also over the next needle, so as 
to form a kind of lace. But I soon 
learnt that this had been discovered 
before, though I had then no know- 
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ledge of it. The first warp machines 
were making ‘Berlin,’ and the per. 
son with whom I then worked altered 
one to make ‘ mitts’ of a lacy appear- 
ance, and approaching the lace fabric, 
A man about this time made four and 
six course warp. For atime it was 
supposed by many that the difference 
between pillow and machine lace was 
solely in the material used ; but every- 
body soon knew that they were unlike 
in some other respects, and it was 
ascertained that the texture was dif- 
ferent. I set to work to inform my- 
self in what the peculiarity in the 
texture of pillow-lace consisted, and 
for this purpose obtained a sight of 
the process of making it. A pretty 
heap of chaotic materials I found it! 
—like peas in a frying-pan dancing 
about. After watching the progress 
of the work-women, and minutely ex- 
amining the lace, I found much diffi- 
culty from the circumstance that a 
thread which had been carried fora 
time lengthwise, sometimes became a 
traversing one, and vice versd. It was 
impossible, under the natural supposi- 
tion that this was a part of the system, 
and not, as it really was, an irregu- 
larity, for me at first to trace the course 
of the threads so as to understand 
their ordinary and regular progress. 
At length I made out that one part 
were passed to the right hand, another 
to the left, and a third seemed to be 
independent of them, never deviating 
in their course, but always passing 
straight through the length of the 
piece. This part of the threads, I saw, 
— be put on a beam for a warp; 
and it was this discovery that simpli- 
fied my subsequent progress in at- 
tempting to mechanise the processes 
of the pillow. 

‘*In my first attempt mechanically 
to make bobbin-lace, the bobbins were 
arranged in a fan- like order on pinions; 
and thus radiating, they were made to 
twist round each other, and a row of 
pins forced up the crossing to close 
the mesh. These pins were fixed on 
a bar, but they spread out and con- 
tracted when brought in contact with 
the work, forcing up the twist and the 
crossing, until the meshes became of 
the right size and shape. By this 
arrangement and process only very 
narrow strips could be made. How- 
ever, I constructed a machine to pro- 
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duce three such pieces at a time. 
Lord Lyndhurst, then Sergeant Cop- 
ley, always said that this machine 
was far the most ingenious of any 
upon which lace was ever made. 

‘‘The value of lace is, however, so 
much enhanced by its being made of 
greater width, that I was determined 
to make it even a yard wide. At this 
time I had arrived at the important 
point, that having made lace as above 
described, I had satisfied myself my 
principles were sound and well based. 
But I now clearly found out that 
while half the threads must be active, 
the other half might be passive, and I 
therefore put the latter on a beam. 
Having thus fixed the warp, to accom- 
plish my wish for making wider lace, 
I tried to bring the threads to twist in 
a narrower compass. I first tried a 
machine with the bobbins spread out, 
then I tried the flat bobbin. The 
first flat bobbin was a single tier. I 
carried up the threads by means of 
a steeple-top on the carriage. Great 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
bobbins and carriages thin cnough; 
the space in which they were to move 
being so limited. At last I was driven 
to the double tier, and thus obtained 
the requisite space. 

‘‘The stocking-frame has certain 
parts used in my bobbin-net machine: 
the point-net frame, the warp machine, 
the Vaucauson loom, even the old 
weaving-loom, and many others, have 
all one or more of those mechanical 
principles or arrangements used in my 
machine. I do not claim the inven- 
tion of a bobbin itself, but I had great 
difficulties to surmount in getting one 
thin enough. The foundation of my 
invention was in getting rid of half 
the threads by the warp beam; but 
then came the inquiry how the rest 
were to be got to twist in the proper 
space. Were this now to be done, my 
impression is that so great was the 
difficulty, I should not attempt its 
accomplishment. I admit the merits 
of other men. . . . I allow them 
credit for the application of great and 
very useful ingenuity; but they have 
only modified the machine—not in- 
vented it. I illustrate the case thus: 
a child in his first successful effort to 
walk across a room does all, in fact, 
that a man does,—neither so safely, so 
rapidly, nor so well; but every element 
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of locomotive power is there,and every 
muscle isin action——-he walks as truly 
as aman.” 


Nor, indeed, should any one 
grudge to this ingenious and pains- 
taking inventor the credit of hav- 
ing founded. the manufacture of 
machine-lace, and helped to raise 
Nottingham to its position of im- 
portance among the manufactur- 
ing towns of Great Britain, by the 
construction of a machine described 
by Ure, in his ‘ Dictionary of Arts,’ 
as “surpassing every other branch 
of industry by the complex ingenu- 
ity of its machinery. A _bobbin- 
net frame is as much beyond the 
most curious chronometer, as that 
is beyond a roasting-jack.” 

A great check to the then fast- 
increasing prosperity of the Not- 
tingham lace-manufacture was given 
by the Luddite riots, which for 
several years so disconraged all in- 
dustry and commerce in the Mid- 
lands. Most people know the 
history of these trade-riots, and 
that they derived their name from 
their ringleader, one Ned Ludd, a 
Leicestershire stocking-maker, who, 
tradition asserts, was told by his 
father to “square his needles,”—a 
term used to describe the process 
of placing them in a straight row 
before his machine. Ludd, upon 
receiving this order, seized his 
hammer, and beat them to pieces; 
an act of playful humour which 
made his namea word for all frame- 
breaking in times to come. No 
one who remembers the dreary 
years from 1811 to 1816 can recall 
without pain the utter misery and 
want which pervaded the manu- 
facturing districts during that 
period. The prolonged heavy de- 
pression of trade produced the 
usual results among the labouring 
classes, who were no more careful 
or provident in those days than 
in these, and who, then as now, 
squandered their earnings in time 
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of full work, and were startled to 
find themselves on the brink of 
starvation as soon as work ran 
short. Lace is not an article in- 
dispensable to the comfort or well- 
being of mankind, and is therefore 
more subject than manufactures of 
a more strictly useful character to 
the fluctuation of prosperity or ad- 
versity; and the general want of 
ready money felt all over England 
at that period, had the immediate 
consequence of reducing the demand 
for manufactures of a purely lux- 
urious character, among which lace 
holds so conspicuous a_ position. 
The result was disastrous: thou- 
sands of operatives in and about 
Nottingham were thrown out of 
employment, and consequently de- 
prived of all means of support for 
themselves and their families. 
True to the celebrated axiom of 
Dr. Watts concerning idle hands 
and the author of all mischief, the 
country was soon in a state of dis- 
order and tumult. Strikes pre- 
vailed largely both in the lace and 
hosiery trades of Nottingham, and 
those who would not work them- 
selves, refused to let others work 
on the masters’ terms; and now 
the force of Ned Ludd’s example 
began to show itself, in a general 
attack on the lace and stocking 
frames whose owners persisted in 
working them at the reduced wages. 
At first the more harmless method 
was adopted of simply removing 
the jack-wires from the frames, 
thus rendering work impossible, 
though without real injury to the 
machine. The jacks thus abstract- 
ed were generally stored safely in 
a churchyard, or some other secure 
hiding-place, and on their restora- 
tion to their respective frames, 
work could at once be resumed. 
This moderate and gentle check 
upon the “under-price” workers 
soon palled upon their persecutors, 
however, and before long the more 
pronounced and aggressive system 


of total destruction seems to have 
come into general favour. Parties 
of masked and disguised men began 
to pervade the town and countr 
round about, and the most open 
and audacious attacks were made 
upon private property. Houses 
were entered, and frames destroyed 
beyond hope of repair. No lace or 
stocking maker was safe from the 
most bold and sudden outrages; 
and night after night the whole 
district was appalled by simultane- 
ous descents made upon parishes 
miles apart by bands of Luddites, 
who made their way into the dwel- 
lings of frame-workers, and by 
force of numbers overpowered the 
inhabitants, and shattered their 
machines into useless fragments. 
A terror seemed to paralyse the 
whole country-side, and render it 
powerless to oppose the terrible 
and mysterious conspiracy. The 
very secrecy and silence which 
enshrouded them, rendered them 
half supernatural to the simple 
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ers were masked, armed, and an- 
swered to numbers, by ‘which a 
sort of roll was called by the leader 
of each gang on the completion of 
their work of destruction. 

A general panic prevailed. No 
man could tell whether his brother 
or son might not be among the 
dreaded Luddites. Men feared to 
trust their nearest neighbour or 
most familiar friend, and work was 
conducted by secrecy and stealth, 
with locked doors and trembling 
fingers, lest the next footstep which 
approached should mean loss of 
property or life. As the invaders 
grew more courageous with success, 
their desires were not satisfied with 
frame-breaking, but farmhouses 
were pillaged of money and food, in 
answer to the cry, “Why should 
we starve when there are provisions 
to be had for the taking ?” 

A large military force which 
occupied Nottingham was utterly 
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werless to cope with so secret 
and daring an organisation; nor 
were they materially assisted by 
the local yeomanry. Meetings were 
largely held by the alarmed manu- 
facturers, who expressed in abject 
terms their willingness to come to 
an agreement with their riotous 
work-people—.e., by a mounted 
messenger, who rode from village 
to village making proclamation ; 
and one important firm of frame- 
owners, by a timely offer of an 
advance in wages, irrespective of 
the terms imposed by other makers, 
—an offer imparted in a style sug- 
gestive of the fiery cross of the 
Highlands,—saved their three thou- 
sand machines from the destruction 
which would otherwise have befal- 
len them that very night. 

Nottingham is described as be- 
ing at this time in a state of siege. 
The state of its trade may be imag- 
ined; and in spite of a penalty of 
death having been passed by special 
Act upon any one breaking a frame 
employed in any sort of manufac- 
ture, no fewer than one thousand 
stocking- frames and eighty lace- 
machines were destroyed before the 
capture and execution of the ring- 
leaders of this riotous movement 
gave it its death-blow in 1817. 

One of the most disastrous re- 
sults of this rash and lawless out- 
burst was the loss to Nottingham 
trade of seven hundred lace-ma- 
chines belonging to Mr. Heathcoat, 
who, after a daring and ruinous 
attack upon his property near 
Loughborough, removed the whole 
of his manufactory to Devonshire, 
thus inflicting a blow to the growth 
and prosperity of the Nottingham 
market which it has never since 
recovered. Mr. Heathcoat died in 
1861, after a career of useful indus- 
try and perseverance, which is be- 
yond praise as an example of what 
aman may make of his life by 
a well-directed employment of his 
own talents. He greatly improved 
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his original bobbin-net patent in 
later years, and added to it many 
inventions for ornamenting and 
figuring lace, and also for manufac- 
turing the beautiful article known 
as silk net. 

In 1813, another important addi- 
tion to the bobbin-net—or, as it is 
popularly called, the “Old Lough- 
borough ””— machine, was _intro- 
duced by John Levers of Sutton, 
who carried out Mr. Heathcoat’s idea 
of arranging all his bobbins and car- 
riages in one tier, and in order to 
effect this end, constructing them 
and their corresponding combs of 
one-half their original thickness. 
The necessity of this minute fineness 
of size, which had proved so great 
a stumbling-block to Mr. Heath- 
coat, was supplied to Levers by the 
ingenuity of one of his relations,— 
a clever and accomplished worker 
in steel, whose experience and skill 
enabled him to overcome what had 
previously appeared to be an almost 
insurmountable difficulty. This 
invention gave a new aid and im- 
petus to the languishing trade in 
Nottingham, and a brilliant pros- 
pect of success opened before Levers. 
He had, however, neither the en- 
ergy nor the steadiness of appli- 
cation needed to enable him to 
take advantage of it; and intem- 
perance—that too general curse of 
the mechanic—effectually prevented 
his attaining the position which 
ought to have been his by right. 

Levers’s machine, though copied 
in most essential respects from that 
of Heathcoat, is far more delicate 
and complex in construction; and, 
from its capacity for the alteration 
of meshes, and its fine and finished 
mechanism, it is so suited to the 
production of fancy and orna- 
mental work as to be a most val- 
uable invention. Its movements 
are so rapid since the introduction 
of power-working, that the eye 
seeks in vain to follow its count- 
less evolutions; and the skill re- 
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quired in managing it has caused 
it to pass under the care of only 
the best and most efficient class 
of workmen, to whom it affords, 
through the high standard of goods 
produced, a comfortable mainten- 
ance. A single machine of this 
kind sometimes produces £18,000 
worth of goods in the course of 
the year,—on learning which, one 
ceases to wonder at the fortunes so 
rapidly amassed by the Notting- 
ham lace-manufacturers. Mechlin 
net has been made upon these 
frames since 1829, and is a very 
attractive and favourite article, in 
spite of its fragility. 

The fancy branches of lace goods 
have, since that time, been steadily 
increasing. Several hundred vari- 
eties of nets and laces have been 
produced and largely supplied to 
the market, sometimes meeting 
with a degree of public favour 
which has continued to the present 
day, but oftener thrown aside after 
a run of a few months, in obedience 
to the inexorable dictates of chang- 
ing fashion. 

The next important step in the 
lace trade was the introduction of 
the Pusher machine, the invention 
of three- Nottingham mechanics. 
This machine differed from the 
original bobbin-net frame in the 
movement of the bobbins, which 
were acted on separately by a 
“pusher” or governor, instead of, 
as previously, being moved in 
pairs. This difference, slight as 
it may appear, had the advantage 
of giving much greater scope to 
fancy-working, through the im- 
provement it occasioned to the 
cloth-work. 

Steam-power was first applied to 
lace-manufacture by John Lindley, 
another self-taught genius, whose 
original experiments in invention 
were made with his own hair-comb 
and a series of cotton balls fastened 
to its teeth. His patient and cour- 
ageous struggle with the difficulties 


of his position led to many im 


ant results; and his attempt to unite 


the lever and traverse warp ma- 
chines in one, though useless jn 
securing a co-operation of their 
widely different working - powers, 
was nevertheless of great value in 
simplifying the construction and 
operation of each, and in reducing 
their motions. 

About 1820, the steam and water 
power which were becoming uni- 
versally applied to bobbin-net 
machinery, had the effect of put 
ting down the small frames hitherto 
worked by hand in labourers’ cot- 
tages, and bringing the manufac- 
ture to a centre in the large fac- 
tories which now sprang up rapid- 
ly in all parts of Nottingham. The 
immense increase in the amount 
of goods produced was immediately 
felt. Money began to pour into 
the town like a shower of gold, and 
the excitement and anticipation of 
the dazzling prospect opened before 
them raised the minds of the mas- 
ters and operatives to the highest 
pitch of intoxication. In fact it 
was a regular mania, locally known 
as “the twist-net fever;” and for 
nearly a twelvemonth prudence and 
caution were thrown to-the winds. 
Enormous speculations were in- 
dulged in: mechanics, who had 
never studied the working of a 
lace-machine, were engaged to con- 
struct frames of the most compli- 
cated character by eager speculators 
as ignorant as themselves; and the 
large wages offered and received 
were spent with a frightful pro- 
digality. Companies were quick- 
ly formed, and buildings erected, 
never to be used; for when, in the 
following year, the consequences of 
this unnatural inflation took place, 
and the bubble burst, the universal 
despair and consternation were very 
great. Thousands were plunged 
into the deepest poverty; many 
actually died of starvation; some 
left the country, and others went 
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hopelessly insane, or died by their 
own act. This sad state of affairs 
continued for some years, and it 
was long before the lace-trade re- 
covered from the shock, especially 
as even those old-established and 
steady houses which had weathered 
the storm, found their abilities of 
swift production too tempting to 
be resisted; and, .in consequence, 
the supply so greatly exceeded the 
demand, that the market was again 
and again overstocked, and the 
prices suffered from the constant 
reduction. 

The year 1832 saw another period 
of distress to Nottingham, when 
frame-breaking was once more re- 
vived, though not to any great 
extent; and the Reform riots, and 
burning of Nottingham Castle, the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
capped the climax of this season of 
want and misery. 


In 1835, however, the applica-. 


tion of the Jacquard principle to 
lace- manufacture gave it a fresh 
start, and from that time until 
very lately, the progress and pros- 
perity of the trade were almost 
uninterrupted. The Jacquard ap- 
paratus is arranged on a system of 
perforated cards, so ingenious and 
elaborate as to render a clear de- 
scription almost impossible; and 
probably no account could improve 
upon that given by Mr. Felkin, 
which is as follows :— 


‘‘It is by means of bars attached to 
springs or levers placed at the ends of 
the machine, that the various sets of 
warp threads, whether those sets be 
fifty or five hundred, are made to 
move laterally; each bar being of 
steel, and as long as the machine is 
wide; and each pierced with holes 
answering exactly to the particular 
threads in the pattern, which are, by 
being passed through these holes, to 
be guided by the bars to take the 
place assigned to them in the forma- 
tion of the pattern. The levers or 
springs which pull or push the bars 
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to or from the end of the machine, 
were themselves selected eyo by 
knobs on wheels or cylinders with ir- 
regular surfaces, but are now almost 
universally by a Jacquard apparatus. 
This may consist of a four- five- or six- 
sided roller; each side being perfor- 
ated with as many holes as there are 
movable pins or levers placed in a 
frame above the rolling cylinder. A 
number of oblong pieces of cardboard, 
from fifty to five hundred, it may be, are 
connected together in an endless chain, 
and so arranged as to size, that when 
one of these cards is laid on one side of 
the cylinders, and the latter is made 
to revolve, the whole series will be 
brought successively in contact with 
the cylinder, each one lying tempor- 
arily on the flat upper side. Every 
card is pierced with holes varying in 
number and position, according to the 
pattern of the lace to be produced, but 
never more in number than the pins 
or levers above, and these holes are 
so cut as to coincide exactly with those 
of the cylinder. The cylinder has an 
up-and-down motion given to it on 
the presentation of the face of each 
fresh card, bringing it in contact with 
the pins, so that wherever a hole occurs 
in the card, it permits the pin opposite 
to it to penetrate into the cylinder; 
but where a blank occurs, by the 
card not being perforated opposite to 
a particular pin, the pe cannot enter 
the cylinder, but is driven upwards, 
As the pins or levers act on the bars 
that move the threads in the machine, 
when any of the pins are driven up- 
wards, some bars of the thread appar- 
atus are moved laterally; the disposi- 
tion of the holes in the cards determin- 
ing the order and number of shiftin 
of the threads. The number of c 
employed depends on the number 
of successive movements requisite to 
form one complete pattern. In a 
store curtain, ten or twelve thousand 
cards may be required. The arbitrary 
selection of bobbin-threads is brought 
about by acting upon the angular or 
raised parts on the surface of carri 

by instruments called, from the duty 
they perform, pushers, stumps, selec- 
tors, &c.—and so moving some car- © 
riages while others rest, or causing 
them to remain inactive while the 
others are in motion. By these opera- 
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tions, brought about from below or 
above the combs, the power of the 
machine to diversify the course of the 
threads is evidently greatly increased. 
. . . So long as the machinery works 
steadily and correctly the workman 
may be a mere spectator, but he must 
be a vigilant one. His eye must ever 
and anon pass from side to side of 
his machine, noticing the thousands 
of threads, bobbins, carriages, points, 
and guides passing in rapid motion 
before him.” 

To attempt to describe or explain 
the whole process of lace-manu- 
facture in even one single branch 
of the trade is generally acknow- 
ledged to be an impossibility. From 
the long practice needed to acquire 
the requisite amount of dexterity 
at any one portion of the manufac- 
ture, workmen are kept so exclu- 
sively to their special part of the 
work that they have neither time 
nor ability to investigate other 
divisions of the process; hence it 
is very rarely that even the cleverest 
artisans either know or comprehend 
the workings of other machines than 
those upon which they are themselves 
engaged. The secrets of the trade 
are jealously guarded from other 
manufacturers, and even those out- 
siders who can by no possible means 
be suspected of a desire to injure 
the business by an appropriation 
to themselves, are seldom able to 
master the difficulties of this most 
complicated and involved of all 
modern manufactures. And, in- 
deed, it has frequently been con- 
fessed by those most skilled in the 
lace-market, that they are unable 
to explain in writing a process so 
elaborate and so clouded in techni- 
calities, as to render its comprehen- 
sion by the general public a hope- 
less attempt. 

Perhaps the most intelligible and 
most interesting part of the whole 
manufacture is the designing-room 
attached to each factory where the 
drawings for new patterns in lace 
are invented and carried out. The 
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fine Government School of Art in o 
the town affords every facility for 


the education of lace-designers, for 


whom there are special classes ata 
reduced scale of payment, and the 
effect of this wise provision hag 
made itself felt in the wonderful 
improvement in the taste and 
execution of lace-designs during 
the last few years. This branch 
of talent commands the highest 
remuneration, and many thousands 
of pounds are annually earned by 
skilled draughtsmen. Every variety 
of pattern is produced, from the 
neat dots and lines of spotted 
quillings, to the masterpieces of 
curtains which took medals at all 
the recent exhibitions. One of + 
these latter presented the unique 
design of a French window, from 
which the curtains were gracefully 
looped back, displaying a broad 
landscape of sky and sea, the lat- 
ter adorned with sailing craft,— 
a realistic pattern which, however 
little it might commend itself to 
the taste of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
was nevertheless a marvel of in- 
genuity, and a striking example 
of the perfection and completeness 
to which the lace-manufacture of 
Nottingham has been brought since 
the days of Robert Frost’s first fig- 
ured lace-web. 

In other lines of the trade this 
is perhaps even more observable 
when one notices the almost endless 
variety of edgings, insertions, &c., in 
the most exact and minute imita- 
tion of Buckingham, Valenciennes, 
Brussels, and other laces. Perhaps 
the manufacture of Valenciennes 
has been carried to the greatest 
perfection, and the admirable taste 
and finish of this class of goods 
cannot be too highly praised. For 
a long time the chief difference 
between pillow and machine-made 
Valenciennes lay in the edge or 
purl; cushion-lace is necessari- 
ly uneven and irregular at the — 
edge, where the threads are twisted — 
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around a border pin to form the 
minute loop seen on almost all 
eushion- work, and even imitated 
by the needle in point-lace. The 
slight deviations in the pricked 
pattern, a shade too much or teo 
little tension on the bobbins, and 
various other causes, all tend to 
render exact similarity of outline 
a matter of impossibility; while 
in the machine, the exactness of 
the movements and the unchang- 
ing arrangement of the bobbins 
and carriages, produce an accuracy 
not to be obtained, by the most 
careful efforts of “the free maids 
who weave their web with bone.” 
Hence, when otherwise puzzled 
to distinguish the imitation from 
its copy, those learned in lace had 
only to examine the edge of the 
article under inspection to satisfy 
themselves as to its value. But 
this was one of those rare cases 
when accuracy is not the one thing 
desirable; and the crowning stroke 
of perfection may be said to have 
been given to the trade when some 
inventor produced a machine con- 
structed to form irregularities in 
the lace it supplied, and to copy 
even the defects of its original 
model. The effect was beyond 
what could have been anticipated, 
and is such as to deceive all but 
the most competent judges of lace 
goods. 

Of course these irregularities 
must have a certain method of 
arrangement, and a close scrutiny 
will betray that they occur again 
and again at regular intervals; but 
they are so ingeniously disposed, 
and there is such infinite variety in 
their size and position, that not only 
the casual observer, but the more 
experienced dealer, is sometimes at 
a loss. It has often been remarked 
by Nottingham shopmen, that the 
greatest care is required in keeping 
their real Valenciennes lace goods 
strictly apart from their machine- 
made; for if, by any chance, a piece 


of the latter should find its way 
among similar patterns of the for- 
mer, it would certainly be sold as~ 
real; or, if any doubt should happeh- 
to be thrown upon its true char- 
acter, it would need the verdict of 
a really competent judge of lace to - 
decide the question. The natural 
consequence of this imitation will 
at once be perceived; it is taken- 
advantage of by unscrupulous per-- 
sons, who make an enormous pro- 
fit out of lace which they buy at. 
almost fabulously low prices from» 
the machine, and sell as hand-made 
productions; and there is no doubt. 
that a large proportion of the Val- 
enciennes lace sold at high sums in 
London shops, and throughout the 
provinces, has its origin in Notting- 
ham frames. 

A very good story, and, what is 
more, an authenticated one, is told 
of the wife of a well-known and 
respected Nottingham manufactur- 
er, who, being with her husband 
in Paris, and occupied with the 
colossal shopping which such visits 
seem inevitably to entail, fell in 
love with a lace fichu of exquisite 
fineness and delicacy, which was 
offered to her for the moderate sum 
of 240 francs. She would instant- 
ly have purchased it, had she not 
been deterred by various mysteri- 
ous signs of dissuasion from her 
husband, which surprised her not 
a little, as she knew him to be a 
judge of good lace, and wondered, 
therefore, at his lack of appreciation 
of this beautiful specimen. She 
examined the jfichu again, half 
doubtfully, but it was soft in tex- 
ture and beautiful in design ;—a 
very cobweb in execution, and any- 
thing but dear. She cast one be- 
seeching glance at her husband, 
but he was grave and inflexible ; so 
with a sigh of resigned regret she 
turned away, and the moment they 
left the shop her disappointment 
broke forth— 

“John! why did you keep me 
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from buying that lovely thing? 
And only £10; I am sure you 
could not think that dear? Why 
did you not let me have it?” 

“You are quite right, my dear,” 
was the reply of the unmoved John. 
“We consider that a very superior 
article; and the reason | did not 
want you to buy it, is because it 
ame from one of my own frames, 
and I can let you have as many 
of the same kind as you like, for 
fifteen shillings apiece !” 

The lace trade in Nottingham 
gives rise to a number of other 
manufactures, all connected with, 
and, in greater or less measure, de- 
pendent upon it. Cotton yarn, 
and silk spinning, machine-mak- 
ing in all its branches of bobbin, 
carriage, comb, guide, point and 
needle making, and the setting up 
of frames; bobbin winding and 
clearing; the making of paper 
boxes or cartons, for the reception 
of the finished goods ;—besides 
the many large houses engaged 
in bleaching, dressing, gassing (a 
curious and interesting process, 
whereby the loose threads and the 
floss, or fibre, of lace goods are 
singed away by the application of 
the flames of carburetted hydrogen 

), and starching and dressing. 
Besides all these settled lines of 
business, there is an almost in- 
credible number of women and 
children employed in their own 
houses, “clipping” lace—i.e., cut- 
ting off loose threads—and “ draw- 
ing,” separating the breadths by 
removing the connecting thread 
with which they are “whipped” 
together; “scolloping,” “ card- 
ing,” or mending. Frequently 
every member of a large family is 
engaged in some part of the lace 
making or finishing; and even the 
younger ones, or “ half-timers,” earn 
a few shillings a-week towards the 
perry fund for supporting the 

ousehold. The wages commanded 
by good workmen at a time of brisk 


trade sometimes amount to several 
pounds weekly, which are, unfor 
tunately, too often spent in the 


most reckless extravagance, with-- 


out a thought of provision for the 
hard times which are but too 
likely to follow. During a season 
of prosperity, the families of these 
operatives enjoy every sort of un- 
wonted luxury: dress well, and sit 
down daily to better dinners than 
many poor curates can afford; and 
it has been said by a prominent 
manufacturer that his best lace- 
hands drive to their work every 
morning in hansom cabs, smoking 
better cigars than he himself can 
afford. 

The importance of the artisan 
class in Nottingham is shown very 
strikingly by the variety of public 
arrangements for their health, in- 
struction, amusement, and comfort: 
such as the recreation grounds, 
free library, mechanics’ institute, 
&c.; while no inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the improvements of the 
town is the branch of the South 
Kensington Museum, established 
some few years ago in the Town 
Exchange, but recently removed to 
the Castle, which has been restored 
for that express purpose, and forms 
the finest provincial museum of 
arts and sciences in the United 
Kingdom. Great attention is, of 
course, paid to the lace department 
in this collection; and the speci- 
mens of lace, both pillow and ma- 
chine made, occupy a considerable 
space. 

The lace-workers are noticeably 
free from the stunted and half-fed 
appearance characteristic of opera- 
tives in many other trades: their 
occupation is healthy and light, 
and except for the high tempera- 
ture required in some departments 
of the trade—such as lace dressing 
and drying—and the consequent 
risk to health from the frequent 
changes of heat and cold, the manu- 
facture is one of the least injurious 
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in existence. The lace girls of Not- 
tingham used to be a proverb for 
their beauty not a great many years 
ago; and though no longer perhaps 
in a position to lay claim to that dis- 
tinction, through the injury to the 
complexion and physique arising 
from the closer association in large 
factories—also from continued inter- 
marriage in the town-bred mechanic 
class—their healthy well-fed ap- 
pearance and tasteful attire in times 
of good trade are proofs of the high 
position which should be taken by 
so healthy a manufacture. The 
numerous factories and warehouses 
in the town and suburbs present a 
light and cheerful appearance in 
times of activity, with the hum and 
bustle of machinery, and the streams 
of operatives pouring out and in at 
the hours of work and recess. The 
strict sanitary laws prevent over- 
work, and rigorously confine the 
work-hours to a limited number; 
except in the case of those factories 
working, as is sometimes the case, 
double hours,—zi.e., by night as 
well as by day, when two distinct 
sets of operatives are employed; 
and the attention of the masters to 
the physical and moral wellbeing 
of their work-people is, in many 
cases, very praiseworthy — several 
warehouses having chapels attached 
to them, where a short morning 
service, specially suited to the need 
of the operatives, is held daily. 
This is the pleasant side of the 
Nottingham lace-trade. The other 
is more sternly presented to view 
in times of bad trade, when, instead 
of working double hours, many 
factories stand silent and empty, 
and more have but a small number 
of machines working to fill the few 
orders which are eagerly sought 
for; when, in place of the merry 
groups of work-girls, in their bright 
dresses, one sees anxious serious 
faces, and the look of hopeless gloom 
beginning to rest upon those whose 
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weary search for work from ne, to 
day still meets with the same lack 
of success; when some are growing 
heartsick and discouraged, and some 
despairing and reckless, and the one 
cry in every mouth is—“ Heaven 
help us all! what shall we do if 
the times don’t mend ?” 

Such a dark cloud has but very 
recently rested upon Nottingham 
and its lace-trade; and though the 
sun has begun to shine again, some 
traces of the storm still linger. 
The terrible crisis of 1876—78, caused 
partly by the overstocking of the 
American market, partly by the de- 
pression in trade arising from a ca-. 
price of fashion, is still too fresh in 
the minds of many to need recapitu- 
lation. Fashion decreed that lace 
should cease to be worn, and the 
trade was almost paralysed; thou- 
sands reduced to the verge of star- 
vation, and dozens of manufacturers 
ruined. Perhaps the havoc so made 
alarmed the fickle dame—perhaps 
she had no reason at all, save whim, 
—at all events, by as sudden a 
transition, within the last two years 
lace once more has risen high in 
public favour: edgings, scarves, 
&c., were demanded in a quantity 


which taxed the utmost powers of 


frames and workers to comply with 
it, and the trade has regained a good 
measure of its old prosperity for 
the time being. That a fashion 
which finds food for a population 
of many thousdhds of persons may 
continue to flourish, must be the 
wish of every one interested in the 
fortunes of Nottingham; -and to this 
end let us all join in hoping that 
the time may be long in coming 


when ladies again discard as un- 


worthy of their favour so beautiful, 
so tasteful, so inexpensive, and so 
becoming an accessory to their toil- 
ets, as that afforded by the various 
designs and exquisite workmanship 
of that world-renowned article of 
manufacture, the Nottingham lace. 
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URBS ROMA VALE! 
PART II. 


I. 


Wuen Beatrice averred that she 
Would die a “vergine vezzosa,” 
She little thought her lot would be 
To live,—a buxom “cara sposa.” 


Il. 


And so, while “traversing the cart,” 
(Like Prior’s convict, long delaying !) 
My Valediction finds my heart 
Again, O Roma! yonder straying. 


II, 


Where vine-enwreathed volcanic hills, 

Bright lakes, groves, flowers,—a fair creation !— 
Teach “uncouth swain, to the oaks and rills” 

To pour an artless inspiration : 


IV, 


Where ring-doves, from high elms, their wings 
At rest, coo soft refrains of pleasure: 

By lofty crag, a woodman sings 
His “rich, Virgilian, rustic measure :” 


Vv. 


With drowsy murmur hum the bees: 
Grey oxen pace with languid cumber: 

By gelid fountain’s moss-grown trees, 
Gdat-herds and goats at noon-tide slumber. 


VI. 


Blest Georgie life! Quaint “Works and Days!” 
Enchanted scenes of rural story, 

By Mantuan Bucolic lays 
Ennobled with a sylvan glory! 


VIL. 


The Pincian.—What golden light! 

What verdant palms! What fountains gleaming! 
All Rome beneath.—A lovely site 

For “ passeggiate,” and day-dreaming. 
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Vill. 


How oft I quit my pen and desk 

To wander o’er the healthful Pincian, 
’Mid scenery Peruginesque, 

And almost Lionardo Vincian! 


IX. 


Favonian Zephyrs to the: pines 
Carol and whisper. As Day closes, 
They faint, and fail. The Sun declines 
In splendour, and a “waste of roses :”— 


x. 


Such roses as, to mortal eye, 

Bloom only at sweet Morn and Even: 
When portals, opened in the sky, 

Display some forms and hues of Heaven. 


- XI. 


Bursts from yon domes and towers, afar, 
“ Ave Marta!” softly pealing: 

Planet on planet, star on star, 
The hyacinthine Night revealing. 


XII. 


Then, too,—as One supremely sings,— 
O’er men who sail upon the ocean, 
And dear friends parted, twilight flings 

A lengthening shade of soft emotion: 


XIII. 


And pilgrim, freshly on his way, 
Love-stricken, halts: and listens, sighing, 

To far-off chime, which seems to say,— 
“T mourn, for lovely Day a-dying.” 


XIV. 


Thus, o’er my bosom steals the power 
Of sweet, of saddened recollection: 
It is,—(Be still, my heart!)—the hour 
That brings me—prandial refection! 


xv. 
Egeria’s “ Elysian” Well,— 
I grieve to state,—is not the true one: 


Some pestilent Reformers tell 
That they have found a truer new one: 
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XVI. 


But ’tis the Fountain Byron saw: 

And charming lines he wrote about it:— 
Where ancient error rules the law, 

“Take it in faith: and nothing doubt it.” 


XVII, 


“The Paip, that Pagan fu’ o’ pride,” 
—~ but Time-honoured designation !) 
Still forges, fast by Tiber’s side, 
His bolts of excommunication : 


XVIII. 


Still wons in great and stately house: 
Still fasts, and feasts, on goodly diet :— 

So doth, in ancient cheese, a mouse 
Possess her little soul in quiet. 


XIX, 


Yet in these days, when actions rude 
Are ministers of faith unstable, 
Unblest invaders may intrude, 
And realise a feline fable! 


xX. 


The Cardinals,—Wellnigh has ceased 
Their pageantry. In hosen scarlet, 

Their ghosts “do sometimes walk ;” released 
From sable team, and tinselled varlet. 


. 


XXI. 


Not that ambition is at rest 
In those disfranchised “Cardellini :” 
But Time the floods has much repressed, 
The golden floods,—of the “ quattrini.’ 


XXII, 


Their rank doth but exemplify 
A quite un-Apostolic fiction : 
‘Rich Princes, preaching poverty,— 
O covetous self-contradiction ! 


XXIII. 


Go, let them study what they preach, 

:In simpler faith, though trapped less finely ; 
And, practising the rules they teach, 

Be held to teach them more divinely. 
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XXIV. 


The Quirinale-—Who may sing 
The splendours of a Presentation 

To anti-Papal Queen, or King,— 
A Regal “ Beatification” ? 


XXV. 


Not for uncourtly Muse be theme 

To courtly spirits so entrancing :-— 
Flowers, gems, girandole :—a dream 

That ends in Royal Balls, and dancing. 


XXVI. 


We may not hymn the charms that lie 

In Court-plumes, trains, and jewelled dresses ; 
The rosy smile, the beaming eye, 

And Beauty’s thousand gracefulnesses. 


XXVII. 


What Ribbons, Crosses, Stars, men wore, 
Transcend our might of numeration: 
How much distinguished, One, who bore 

The Order of—“ No Decoration” ! 


XXVIII. 


Nor may uncourtly pen recount 

The banquets of that kingly table: 
Too infinite were such account, 

Of items too illimitable. 


XXIXx, 


Wild boar, from far Venafran woods, 

Whence, Regulus! thine honour tore thee, 
When sweet Tarentine solitudes 

Bade thee farewell,—grim Death before thee! 


xxx. 


Peacocks, “in all their pride” of place, 
Tricked with each iridescent feather :— 

All cates that luxury and grace 
Consummately could heap together. 


XXXI. 


From Gaul, her blushing, foaming wine, 
To vie with vintages more classic; 
And flasks from Xeres, and the Rhine, 

Rivalled Falernian, and Massic. 
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XXXII. 


The Artists.—Full of hope, joy, youth, 

They dwell and dream in realms romantic: 
Seeking for Loveliness and Truth 

In living Nature, and—“the Antic.” 


XXXIII. 


Illumined by the rays that Time 
Has poured on Rome’s. emblazoned pages, 
They study, by such light sublime, 
The fairest forms of all the Ages: 


XXXIV. 


With instinct such as lends the bee 
Her wise, industrious perception, 
In every opening bud they see 
New flowers of further sweet conception: 


XXXV. 


In bright poetic fields they toil : 
They reap the harvests of old story: 
And, bearing home their fruitful spoil, 
They earn, at eve, a blameless glory. 


XXXVI. 


So, when the Carnival draws nigh, ': 
Their well-devised, artistic dresses, 

— y Cars, Balls, “ Properties,” may vie 
ith its most Lupercalian messes. 


XXXVII. 


Due honour to each ardent mind 
That strives with such high aims before it: 
And may its labour surely find 
Fit guerdon of renown shed o’er it! 


XXXVIII. 


When wearied with our round of space, 
A warm old predilection sends us 

To that convenient resting-place 
Which “Bocca di Leone” lends us: 


XXXIX. 


And thus, on Rome’s historic page, 
With Remus, Romulus, Rienzi, 

The Muse, in this loquacious age, 
Might grave the merits of—Silenzi! 
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THE STORY OF JAMES BARKER: 


A TALE OF THE CONGO COAST, 


PART I. 


Kasooxa Bay was a quiet spot 
on the desolate Congo coast. There 
was no European habitation within 
forty miles of it on one side or the 
other, and the whitewashed roof 
of the factory, or trading station 
there, could be seen from far out at 
sea, a solitary speck on the border 
of an almost treeless, barren-looking 
country. 

The large wide bay itself was 
bounded at each end by low cliffs; 
and from dark seams in the sides 


of these exuded a thick shale oil, | 


which lay yellow and greasy on the 
surface of the pools of sea water at 
their bases, amid the rocks round 
which the sea curled and poured. 
Nevertheless the surf was neither 
so high nor so heavy at Kabooka 
as at many other places along the 
coast. Out seawards, instead of 
the usual lines of white dangerous 
water, were only here and there 
little patches of foam, where the 
rollers came upon the hidden rocks. 
Close inshore the breakers fell in 
almost gentle succession, and at 
last spent themselves on a beach of 


fine sand, strewn with coral-en-. 


crusted seaweed, pink, white, grey, 
grass-green, yellow, and purple in 
colour; while delicate sea-shells of 
all shapes, tints, and sizes, lay scat- 
tered about, and glistened in the 
rays of a tranquil sunset. 

Drawn up beyond the reach of 
the water lay two gaily-striped 
surf-boats, their sharp curved stems 
pointing seawards. Beyond them 
a pathway was worn through the 
bent grass, and led up‘a gentle 
slope to the factory. 

n the planked verandah of the 


low wooden felt-thatched house sat 
two white men in the coast costume 
of a shirt and a pair of white duck 
trousers a-piece, enjoying the cool 
of the evening after the long heat 
of the day. And the two had had 
a piece of hard work, as upwards of 
a hundred tusks of ivory lying in 
the dark cargo-room of the factory 
testified. These had all been 
bought during the day, and pro- 
bably more would be forthcoming 
from the native traders on the 
morrow. On this day, too, a steamer 
from Europe had been due at Ka- 
booka, and it was the probability 
of her arrival before they should be 
ready to ship their ivory by her 
that the two men had been dis- 
cussing. 

“Ah, well, when she comes,” 
said the elder,—a dark, sallow-faced, 
but good-looking man,—“she will 
be the last but one before my relief 
arrives, and then ‘hey for England, 
home, and beauty!’ Eh, Master 
James Barker ?” 

“Ay,” returned the younger; 
“and I don’t know how I shall get 
on without you, sir,” he added. 
“Since you took me, a sick ship 
lad, out of the old barque in Sharks’ 
Creek, and nursed me to life again, 
when near every man aboard died 
of the ‘bilioso’ fever, you’ve been 
more than a father to me— you 
have, sir;” and the lad turned a 
glance full of gratitude and trust 
towards his companion. 

“Tuts, tuts,” replied the elder, 
shortly, “ yours was the worst case, 
and you were the youngest on 
board; so naturally I took care of 
you. But what’s more to the pur- 
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pose, James, you’ve amply repaid 
anything I ever did for you since 
you’ve been in the service of the 
firm. You've turned out an honest, 
brave boy, an Al trader, and a 
rime favourite with the natives; 
and I'll go bail you'll be quite in- 
dispensable to my relief when he 
comes ; for I daresay he’ll be some 
fellow quite ignorant of the trade 
and the way of the natives here,” 
and Mr. Monke’s voice had in it a 
touch of sarcasm. 

“Let me go home with you,” 
suddenly pleaded the lad. “I will 
be your faithful servant; I will not 
ask for wages from you if ”—and 
he stopped—“if you will only 
allow me to be near you,” he 
whispered. 

Mr. Monke stared. Here was 
evidence of attachment in all sin- 


cerity. He was flattered; but he 


said, “ What, James Barker! you 
And 


propose to be my servant? 
what about your position on the 


coast? Why, you will be an agent 
in charge in course of time, with a 
station all to yourself, and your own 
master. If the firm had only taken 
my advice, they’d have put you 
in here until I returned; but they 
never do the correct thing until it 
is too late,” he added, having an- 
other fling at his relief. 

“Tam sick of the coast; I hate 
it,” returned the lad vehemently, 
the colour mounting in his face. 
“The same sea, sky, and land, day 
after day. Nothing but the prickly 
bush and the niggers to look at. 
Why, sir,” he went on quickly, to 
hide what the other might possibly 
deem ingratitude, ‘“‘ we haven’t seen 
a white man for three months, and 
not a white woman for as many 

ears.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the elder 
man, kindly, seeing through the 
pretended disgust of the lad, 
“you've tired of it all very sud- 
denly. And as for a white woman, 
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wait till you have a beard, J] 
never heard you mention the name 
of one before, James. You surely 
did not leave a sweetheart at home, 
eh ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the lad, short- 
ly, and rose as a native servant, 
clad in a white flowing cloth, 
caught dexterously round his shoul- 
ders, came on the verandah, and 
after making a low salaam with the 
whitish palms of his hands turned 
outwards, announced that dinner 
was served. He then, with free 
stride, followed his white masters 
into the dining-room, his round 
black face and thick red _ lips 
showing in the lamplight like pol- 
ished ebony and coral. There 
could not have been a greater con- 
trast to him and the other three 
of his race who waited at the 
table—the counterparts of himself 
in the physique of their frames, 
and the unmeaning look of their 
broad faces—than the two white 
men. The latter, though thin and 
pale through the effect of the cli- 
mate, and looking as if any one of 
their servants could have mastered 
them with ease, had yet in their 
clear-cut features, and, above all, in 
the quick intelligent look of their 
eyes, a something that gave warn- 
ing not only of what they could do, 
but would attempt. 

Yet between the two there was a 
great difference besides that of age. 
Monke’s face was dark, thoughtful, 
and sarcastic in expression, seeing 
through things, as the natives well 
knew. The lad’s countenance, on 
the contrary, was open and fair, his 
hair was light brown, almost yellow 
in colour, and there was a dreamy 
look in his blue eyes which con- 
trasted oddly enough with his 
gaunt, awkward, growing frame, 
whose bones showed too plainly. 
Yet there was a gentleness about 
him which had first attracted his 
senior. In short, while the one 
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was educated and practical, the 
younger, ship-boy though he was, 
and rough and coarse in exterior, 
had the finer mind. 

After their meal the two wearied 
men retired to rest through a night 
brilliant in moonlight, beneath 
which the phosphorescent waves 
glittered as they broke with the 
swell in the dark water of the open 
bay, and edged the beach with con- 
tinual flashes of silver. On the 
shore there was not a sound heard 
save the murmur of the ocean and 
the melancholy cry of the watch 
set round the factory. 

Even the vast shadowy back- 
ground to the bay was silent. As 
the hours wore ‘on and day broke, 
a heavy mist collected over the 
grey sea, and crept slowly inland, 
and the natives for the last watch 
drew their trade blankets about 
them, as they shivered with the 
cold. But as the sun showed him- 
self the mist soon rolled away, and 
everything sparkled and revelled 
in the warm light of the early trop- 
ical morning. With it came a 
band of traders from the native 


village, numbering, with thejr bonds- 
men, fully one hundred. Between 
each two slaves, in a sort of wicker 
basket, was slung a heavy curved 
elephant’s tusk, and im single line 
the men descended a path through 


the grass, and forded a river. The 
interpreters belonging to the fac- 
tory and the masters headed this 
procession, holding long wands, 
with which they gesticulated and 
pointed as they walked, and’ the 
rear was brought up by a crowd of 
fighting men, whose duty it had 
been to guard the band on their 
journey, and who, now their duty 
was. over, beat tom-toms, blew 
horns, and made a great fuss. 

All this excitement was by way 
of rejoicing over the arrival at the 
factory of another company from 
the far interior, whence, after many 
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months’ journeying through tribe 
after tribe and past danger after 
danger, they had emerged on the 
sea-coast, and had come to Kabooka 
to dispose of their produce. The . 
men were, one and all, armed with 
knives and flat-headed spears, and 
some carried bows. Their knives 
they wore stuck through folds of 
native yellow grass cloth wound 
round their waists. The bonds- 
men and fighting men had no other 
clothing on their bodies, but con- 
fined their decorative talents to 
their hair, which they wore in the 
form of great trained bushes of 
wool. The masters, in whatever 
condition they had travelled, after 
their rest in the village of Kabooka, 
had arrayed themselves in long 
trailing pieces of European cotton 
cloths, and wore anklets and brace- 
lets of brass, and strings of bright 
beads round their necks, All had 
flat features.of the true negro type, 
and they differed outwardly only 
in colour, verging from a dark 
brown to quite a light bronze tint. 
Their frames were worn through 
their long march; but to them re- 
payment for all their toil was soon 
to come through the instrumental- 
ity of the white trader. 

Arrived within the yard of the 
factory, the bearers sat themselves 
down beside the walls, while the 
others stood about in groups dis- 
cussing prices while waiting for 
the white men. Presently the 
large doors of the cargo-room 
were thrown open, and immedi- 
ately, irrespective of degree or 
rank, a rush was made through 
them to be brought up in front of 
a small desk, at which James was 
seated calm and ready. He mo- 
tioned with his hand to the fore- 
most men, who instantly squatted 
down on their haunches on the 
floor in circles, their tusks of ivory 
in the centre. The others blocked 
up the entrance to the room, and 
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streamed out into the sunny yard, 
each man agog to catch the price of 
the first tusk sold, which would 
necessarily serve as a guide to the 
value of the rest. James rose and 
inspected one belonging to the 
group immediately in front of him. 
t was what was called a prime 
tooth, fully five feet in length, 
curved gradually and without knot 
or crack, although its dark-brown 
smooth surface was dented and 
scarred, and its point worn fine by 
use in far-off forests. 

James signed to a native to put 
it in the balance, and it turned the 
scale at fifty pounds. Then he 
thrust a stout stick into the hollow 
root of it, and brought out the end 
of the stick covered with wet mud. 
A downcast look came over the 
faces of the owners as he smiled 
grimly and bade them clear the 
tusk. At most times he would 
have packed the group off, or made 
them wait till all were served; but 
as theirs was the first tooth, and 
a fine one, he passed over the at- 
tempt to cheat, and after the mud 
had been scraped out of the tusk, 
took a good two or three pounds 
off the weight of it by way of re- 
taliation, and then considered his 
offer. So many guns, so much 
powder, and so many “ parts” 
of cloth, he cried out, after a 
brief calculation of the goods 
he had for barter; and imme- 
diately his voice was heard, it 
was answered by a derisive chorus 
of refusal from all parts of the 
room. : 

He sat down and waited calmly 
while the groups consulted among 
themselves and with the interpre- 
ters in a state of pretended frantic 
indignation. He feigned indiffer- 
ence. After a while, an offer to 
take a price exceeding his by fully 
a third was made by them, which 
he refused, and told them good- 
humouredly to speak their “last 
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mouth” next time, or in an 
word sense. Upon this he was 
asked to name a fresh price, ang 


_after pretending to look with much 


seriousness at the slate before him, | 
he increased his offer by a y 
little, informing them that he had 
now truly spoken his “last mouth,” 
Then ensued another chatter, in 
which bondsmen and fighting men 
joined, so great was the eager. 
ness of all to have a part in set- 
tling this most important question, 
James was implored and entreated 
over and over again to make yet 
another mouth, but he answered 
firmly, “ What I have said I have 
said,” and sat back in his chair 
with folded arms. 

It was a sufficiently striking pic- 
ture,—the long, low, wooden, white- 
washed cargo-room, with the man 
groups of stalwart black figures 
squatted before the solitary white 
man seated at his desk, and keeping 
the whole company in check, as it 
were ; while behind him, for a back- 
ground, were piled huge opened 
bales of gaudy-coloured cloths,— 
striped, checked, figured, flowered, 
or dyed wholly red or blue. Blan- 
kets, rugs, and shawls were spread 
beside gold and silver threaded 
dress-pieces, and soldiers’ uniform 
coats—trappings gorgeous to the 
native eye. Stands of old flint 
muskets with shining barrels, some 
of which bore the Tower mark, 
were ranged along the walls, or lay 
in open cases. Bundles of glitter- 
ing swords, spear-pointed knives, 
machets, and much other cutlery, 
were placed beside hundredweights 
of heavy brass rings, slender brass 
rods, flints, hoop-iron, and other 
hardware. Pottery gf common 
sorts, and heaps of nick-nacks in 
the shape of toys, hand looking- 
glasses, and a great quantity of 
false jewellery, took up the whole 
of one corner, while another was 
occupied by boxes of beads. Cases 
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of coarse liqueurs stood thick to- 
ther, and stowed behind them 
Coned large puncheons of rum. 

The sight of all these riches was 
perhaps too tempting to the crowd 
of savages, for at last, though with 
a tremendous show of reluctance, 
James’s second offer was accepted 
by them, and a bargain struck for 
the number and quantity of mus- 
kets, powder, and cloth he had 
named, which articles would be 
afterwards exchanged for many 
others, according to a fixed standard 
of values much in favour of the 
white trader. 

The price of the first tusk sold 
having thus been ascertained, and 
received with a grunt by the natives, 
bargaining was speedily proceeded 
with, and Monke joining the lad, 
the two men toiled busily and 
eagerly for many hours, managing 
the increasing stream of sellers with 
consummate tact, ability, and good 
humour. Indeed, so much ivory 
was bought that the elder man 
began to have serious doubts of 
there being sufficient goods in the 
store to pay for it all, and he bade 
James stop buying and take a look 
round and give his opinion.. James 
rose and was beginning to roughly 
calculate the contents of the bales 
and cases before him when he hap- 
pened to turn suddenly, and saw, in 
the little doorway which led to the 
dwelling portion of the house, the 
slender though tall figure of a white 
woman. He started backward as 
if shot. He could not at first be- 
lieve his eyes. He stared, and 
slowly approached the figure, which 
looked at him. He gave an inar- 
ticulate cry to Mr. Monke, who, 
turning, was also transfixed with 
astonishment. A lady! a white 
lady! ‘It was the last object either 
had thought to see, and she stood 
before them, and quite close, having 
advanced into the room, and being 
brought to a standstill by a roar 
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of surprise from the astonished 
natives. 

James further approached her, 
and she put out both her hands, 
which he took involuntarily be- 
tween his own rough palms. There 
were tears in her eyes, and it was 
with difficulty she spoke. At last 
she cried, “Oh, you are English, 
are you not?” “Yes,” answered 
James, “this is an English house, 
and we are both English, Mr. 
Monke and I.” Monke now came 
forward and told James to take the 
girl into the dining-room and attend 
to her, while he would go on with 
the work. 

So the pair thus oddly brought 
together went out of the dark and 
now close-smelling cargo-store into 
the light and cheerful dining-room 
of the factory, and there James 
found a Dutchman leaning out of 
one of the windows, and talking at 
the top of his voice to a number of 
hammock-bearers outside. 

Senhor Thoolen explained that 
he had conducted the lady to 
Kabooka. She had landed from 
the steamer that had passed down 
the coast two nights before. “The 
steamer is past Kabooka, then ?” 
queried James. “ Yes, but it is to 
call on its return from the south.” 
Mees M‘Gibbon had come out to 
her brother, and was forwarded by 
the Dutch house to the nearest 
English factory. He, Senhor Thoo- 
len, had instructions to return with 
all speed, and would make his fare- 
well if the Senhor English would 
provide him with four fresh bearers 
for his hammock. 

“ M‘Gibbon !” ejaculated James, 
as he heard her name pronounced. 
Was it possible that she could be 
the sister of the notorious Bill 
M‘Gibbon, well known on all the 
coast between the Congo and the 
Gaboon? “ M‘Gibbon!” again said 
James to himself—a Yankee in 
manner, a Scotchman by birth, an 
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ex-soldier of the American war, 
whose face was scarred by the mark 
of a bullet-wound through the 
cheek, a swaggerer, a drunkard by 
reputation. Could so fair a being 
be of the same flesh and blood as 
he? And if so, how had he allowed 
her to come to so strange a land? 
It was cruel of him. And James 
poured out his inquiries in Portu- 
guese to the Dutchman, who, sur- 
prised, shook his head slowly, and 
did not know any more about the 
matter than that the senhora had 
landed from the steamer, and that 
he had been ordered to deliver her 
safe and sound at Kabooka, which 
he had done. “ But,” and he drew 
James to one side, “is she not beau- 
tiful,—/oovely ?”” And he grasped 


James hard by the arm, and his 
little eyes twinkled knowingly as 
he turned them up in his head until 
nothing but the white of them was 


seen, and kept them so long in- 
verted that they began to look like 
fixtures. 

The sooner he was out of the 
way the better, thought James; 
and sent for the bearers he wanted. 
Then the girl, who had stood by 
wondering, staggered the lad by 
asking simply to see her brother. 
James tried to explain. “Is he 
not here?” she asked, trembling 
violently. Nothing had been heard 
of him, confessed James, But Mr. 
Monke would be only too glad to 
receive her until a messenger could 
be sent to him. If she could trust 
herself to stay at Kabooka, that 
would be the best way. It might 
be a week or more before the mes- 
senger could return; but she might 
be sure he would go as quickly 
as possible. It was of no use. 
By some misapprehension she had 
expected to meet her brother, and 
her disappointment was too great. 
She sat down and burst into tears. 
She had already heard enough of 
the country on her passage out to 
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know that probably she was the 
only Englishwoman in the 
and the thought frightened her, 
By the sight of her distress James 
was distracted. He did not know 
what to do. Smelling-salts, 


. fumes, he thought of; but there 


were none within a thousand miles 
of him. All he said to her seemed 
at first to increase her grief. He 
contented himself with cursing, to 
himself, the absent M‘Gibbon. And 
yet he was conscious that he re- 
joiced at his absence. 

At last she calmed down a little, 
and following up his advantage, he 
sat down beside her and soothed 
her as well as he was able in his 
awkward way; and she, becoming 
gradually interested in what he 
said, told him in return how and 
why she had been brought to the 
coast. 

Her profession at home had been 
that of a governess. Her only 
brother had never taken any notice 
of her; but having lost a situation 
she had been in, and not being able 
to obtain another, she had written 
to his agents in England asking 
him, as her only relation, to help 
her, and for a reply they had paid 
her passage out to him. 

This surprised and puzzled James 
very much. What kind of life did 
M‘Gibbon imagine she would lead 
on the coast? What could she ex- 
pect to do there, and in its climate, 
if it did not kill her? As these 
thoughts ran through his mind, 
Margaret—for that was her name 
—plied him with questions as to 
her brother and his ee 
and though the sympathetic lad 
gave her as good an account of the 
man as he could, and of his house 
and the place it was in, yet he 
could not help showing some of 
his anxiety to her, which she per- 
ceived, and he felt that she seemed 
to look to him for help. Mr. Monke 
found the two together, and alone; 
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and he smiled in spite of his curi- 
osity to know the wherefore of the 
appearance of this waif from the 
civilised world. Upon being told, 
he was as much astonished as James 
had been, and then he was grave. 
There was something more than 
curious in the fact that a man like 
M‘Gibbon should bring this young 
and educated girl out to the coast. 
She would undoubtedly be a re- 
straint upon him, which his rough 
disposition could not but feel irk- 
some. And, like James, Monke 
thought, What of the girl’s fate 
in a spot far from any other 
woman / 

However, he could do no more 
for her than to assure her that she 
was as welcome as possible until 
her brother came for her; and he 
despatched a messenger to him at 
his factory on the bay of Donde 
with the news of his sister’s arrival 
and a letter from her. Then the 
two men, leaving Margaret alone 
for a time, went back to their work 
as if no unexpected interruption 
had come to the routine of their 
solitary lives,—at least the elder 
one did. As for James, already 
something led his thoughts astray. 

That night, when the work was 
again done, Monke sat on his ver- 
andah in the shade and watched 
the two young people as_ they 
talked together, entirely forgetful 
of him, and already fast friends. 
Thoughts of far-off days many 
years past came to the man in- 
voluntarily. And James happened 
to rise and go out with the girl 
into the bright moonlight. The 
two strolled away together, and 
then they came back and stood by 
the verandah covering. Presently 
the lad turned his face up to the 
great orb, whose strong pure light 
brought out his every feature. 
There was an expression on his 
face which had never been there 
before, thought the elder man; and 
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he leaned forward in his chair, 
breathless and startled in spite of 
himself, for the moment. The look 
of the lad had suddenly reminded 
him of some one, and he gazed, 
utterly transfixed, until James 
came on to the verandah again, 
when he dropped back into his 
chair with a sigh. “It was the 
expression, the very expression,” 
he murmured to himself, half- 
affrighted. “Bah! the idea was 
nonsense,” he muttered, recovering. 
It was only the effect of time and 
circumstance on his imagination, 
and he tried to dismiss the lad from 
his thoughts. 

Yet that night the vision of a 
face came to him again and again, 
so that he could not sleep, and he 
rose and went outside. Just as he 
reached the edge of the verandah, 
he gave a little cry of surprise and 
partly of terror. There, before him 
in the moonlight, was the very face 
that had haunted him. But the next 
moment he recognised James ; and, 
to cover his emotion, he asked the 
lad roughly what he did out so 
late, and on getting no answer, 
ordered him off to bed. 

The sudden advent of the girl 
had unduly disturbed both the lad 
and himself, Monke concluded, and 
the sooner she was away the better. 
It was no business of his “how her 
brother would behave to her; and 
with this decision he tried to 
sleep. 

Nevertheless, not even James be- 
came more attentive to Margaret 
during her enforced stay than 
Monke. It was wonderful how 
readily he, so disinclined to be dis- 
turbed or roused, put himself about 


to accommodate her. He insisted 


on giving up his own room to her, 

and had all his bachelor belongings 

removed out of it into a little dark 

room. He found in his trunks col- 

lars and neckties of bygone fashions, 

and white drill-coats, and adorned 
2.4 
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himself to the great envy of James, 
who possessed no such evidence of 
refinement, and had, to his great 
disgust, to appear at table in his 
usual costume of shirt and trousers 
and an old pilot coat. 

All the native women about the 
factory were banished with the ex- 
ception of one, who had strict in- 
junctions to wait upon the senhora 
and do nothing else. James, whose 
duty it was to superintend the 
household arrangements of the fac- 
tory, endeavoured to make up for 
his want of a white coat by ex- 
treme nicety in the supply of the 
table. He held long consultations 
with the cook and the cook’s mate. 
He shot and dressed a bullock. He 
bribed the native hunters, with the 
result that little deer not much 
larger than hares, red-legged part- 
ridges, green pigeons, and other 
delicacies, were served every day 
after fresh oysters from the river. 
And for vegetables there were green 
corn, yams, and large red peppers. 
He went on board the steamer on 
its return; and after seeing two tons 
of ivory safely stowed away on 
board, returned with as many loaves 
of the ship’s white bread, and bot- 
tles of pickles and sauces, and pot- 
ted meats, as he could buy from the 
steward. At this improved fare 
Monke ‘chuckled to himself, and 
wished the girl would stay a very 
long time to stimulate Mr. James in 
his arrangements. 

And to Margaret’s great distress, 
a whole week passed away without 
any news from her brother. The 
first intimation that was received 
of the message being delivered, was 
the reappearance of the man who 
had carried it, as he crawled through 
the open doorway of the dining- 
room. Beside him*strode one of 
the head-men of the factory, whose 
brazen bangles and heavy coral neck- 
let rattled as he pointed with angry 
gesticulation to the head of the 
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messenger, which was bound up 
with a piece of blue daft. 

His story was soon told. He 
had delivered his “book” (letter) 
on the third day after leaving Ka- 
booka, and on its presentation had 
been paid his cloth. While rest- 
ing after his quick journey, he had 
been summoned before the “mun- 
della” (white man), who had struck 
at him and cut him—and the man’s 
hands were lifted tenderly to his 
head. Then he had been seized, 
tied up, and lashed—and he turned 
his back to his audience and re- 
mained kneeling in that attitude, 
However, a cross-examination con- 
ducted through the head-man eli- 
cited the fact that Zinga, the 
bearer, had received two extra 
bottles of rum over and above his 
allowance, and as to what had hap- 
pened after receiving those bottles 
of rum his memory was defective. 
He had been flogged, he explained. 
But that he had been drunk was 
suspected, and his case was dis- 
missed amid many groans and com- 
plaints of injustice from him, which 
were summarily cut short by the 
head-man, who, when he found no- 
thing was to be made out of Zinga 
by way of going shares in compen- 
sation for injuries received, laid 
his wand across the poor creature’s 
sore back without compunction, 
and drove him out of the door. 

The treatment the messenger 
had received gave Margaret but a 
poor idea of her brother. He had 
been terribly severe with the poor - 
negro, she thought, and his con- 
tinued silence in regard to herself 
filled her with vague alarm. How- 
ever, by James’s advice, she tried 
to be hopeful, and was rewarded 
in two days by the sight of a 
white hammock which was carried 


‘into the yard of the factory 


amid a great noise, and came to a" 
sudden halt before the door. Out 
of the hammock rolled M‘Gibbon, 
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and as he lighted on his feet 
he was conscious that a pair 
of soft arms were about his 
neck, and that a face so sweet, 
that it seemed to him a vision, 
was ‘up-turned to his own bronzed 
and bearded countenance, It was 
a face set in a frame of soft hair 
and gemmed by a pair of eyes 
of the. colour of the ocean that 
rolled not fifty yards from him. 
So taken ‘aback was the rough 
man with the beauty before him, 
that he kissed the face on the 
brow, and then, as if ashamed of 
the emotion he displayed, he thrust 
his sister a little way from him and 
stood looking at her through his 
grey eyes. 

“ By !” he exclaimed, 
partly in admiration and partly 
to himself. ‘ How old are you?” 
he added, quickly. 

“Twenty, Will,” 
wondering. 

“You are too young and too 
good-looking to be buried on this 
d d coast,” he answered. “I’ve 
made a mistake to send for you.” 

She trembled a little as she 
heard what he said, and she was 
bitterly disappointed by his man- 
ner; but she bravely replied, “So 


she_ replied, 


long as you are near me, Will, what. 


need I care ?” and so saying clasped 
her hands caressingly on his arm. 
M‘Gibbon hastily withdrew it, and 
muttering, “ Well, as you are here, 
you'll have to stay,” he went on 
to the verandah - where Monke 
stood surveying him. That gen- 
tleman gave him the very tips of 
his fingers to shake, and was frigid- 
ly polite to him. There was not 
one thing in common between 
them save the fact that they had 
both failed in life: but Monke, 
though he had blundered, knew 
how and why he had blandered, 
and that his self-exile on the Afri- 
can coast was of his own doing. 
Whereas the other was a coarse 
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bully, who had sinned, and would 
sin again. He felt most uncom- 
fortable under the keen eyes of the 
trader, particularly when the latter 
chided him in his most sarcastic 
manner for his want of attention 
to his sister, and let him know he- 
thought him most unfeeling. Then 
there was that matter of Zinga. 
But as for Zinga, M‘Gibbon swore 
that if he caught the rascal he would’ 
repeat the flogging he had given 
him; for he had been discovered 
in an attempt at theft. And as in 
principle theft, or attempt at theft, 
was never allowed to go unpun~ 
ished by the traders, Monke said! 
no more on the subject; but pri- 
vately sent a message to the errin 
Zinga to the effect that it woul 
be as well to keep out of the white 
man’s way for a little while to 
avoid unpleasant consequences,—a 
hint which Zinga at once took, 
and disappeared to his own village. 
James, M‘Gibbon treated with the 
greatest curtness, despite the lad’s 
care for his sister, of which he was 
informed by Monke. The lad was 
but an “assistant” or trader's ser- 
vant in the man’s eyes. Never- 
theless, when the little coasting 
schooner that was to convey the 
brother and sister to their destina- 
tion dropped anchor in the bay, 
James was the first to go on board 
to make its little three-ecornered 
den of a cabin, with its curtained 
berths and its single-peaked sky- 
light, fit for her reception. In fact, 
he turned the skipper out of his 
cabin, much to that seaman’s dis- 
gust at having to make way so un- 
expectedly for a woman. But 
when Margaret stood upon his 
quarter-deck, as he called it— 
three steps and overboard—he, in 
his own vernacular, clapped a stop- 
er on his jawing tackle, and 
owed her below. 

Before she went down, James 
took her hand to .say “ good-bye ;” 
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and so beautiful did she look to 
the foolish boy, as she stood on the 
moving deck with the blue sky 
and the rolling sea behind her— 
things dear to him—that he was 
hardly able to say the word. But 
presently the rough growl of the 
skipper gave the order to up an- 
chor, and the foresheet was loos- 
ened, and James went over the 
side. But when a little way off 
he bade the crew of his boat lie 
on their oars, and they waited be- 
side the low black hull of the 
schooner, as it dipped to the swell 
into the clear water, until the clank 
of the windlass on board ceased, 
and her head pointed seaward. 
By the time James reached the 
shore she was already a far-off 
speck upon the water, and before 
long had vanished out of sight— 
but not out of mind. 

For three months nothing more 
was heard of Margaret, and her 
stay at Kabooka had come to be 
regarded as a far-off remembrance. 
Monke’s leave of absence had 
now come, and with it his sub- 
stitute. To him Monke praised 
James’s zeal and judgment, and 
recommended the lad strongly; 
but, to his surprise, when he told 
James of what he had said for 
him, he found him uneasy and 
dissatisfied. James did not like 
to offend his friend, that was 
evident, but there was something 
on his mind which turned that 
friend’s kind words to gall, and 
Monke questioned him until he 
confessed that he too was go- 
ing away from Kabooka. Monke 
turned on the lad, astonished. 
“ What!” exclaimed he, “ that silly 
notion again! Do not think of going 
home for many years, more than 
you’ve been here.” 

“T was not thinking of home,” 
answered James; “I have no 
home,” he added, simply. 

“ What, then?’ asked Monke. 
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James placed a letter in hig 
friend’s hands, and on opening it 
Monke found it contained the offer 
from M‘Gibbon of a situation on 
terms no better than the lad was 
receiving. The trader looked 
straight into James’s face, and read 
him at once. 

“Tt is that girl you are thinking 
of, you young fool,” he said. 

ames did not reply. 

“For the chance of seeing her 
you would sacrifice your prospects 
with the firm? Bah! it is the ut- 
most silliness,” and Monke laughed 
outright. The result of this was 
that James walked away seemingly 
not the less determined. Monke, 
seeing that ridicule would have no 
effect upon the lad, strode after 
him, caught him by the shoulder, 
and, turning him round, endeavoured 
to reason with him, but to no pur- 
pose. 

“Yet you are as changeable as 
you can well be,” said he at last, 
“ Not long ago you wished to leave 
the coast to go to England with me, 
and now you wish to leave me to 
go to this M‘Gibbon for a longer 
term of years than would see you 
master here. I am _ disappointed 
with you. However, you are no- 


thing to me, to be sure,” and 


Monke shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned away. “If you choose to 
make a fool of yourself, do so. Ac- 
cept this berth,” he added, with 
rising anger, “but do not call me 
your friend again.” 

“T have accepted it,” said James, 
quietly. 

Then the two faced each other} 
and Monke, in his anger, was about 
to say something bitter. regarding 
the ingratitude that had -been dis- 
played towards him, when the 
pleading look that filled the lad’s 
eyes struck his imagination with 
such force that he stepped back 
a pace or two almost in dismay, 
and was silent. 
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Recovering himself with an effort, 
he laid a kindly hand on the lad, 
for he could not be rough with him 
now. “Very well, James, have 
your own way,” he said; and with- 
out speaking more, went straight to 
his bedroom and sat down, amid 
the preparations for his departure. 
Placing his head between his hands, 
he fell into a deep reverie. He was 
more affected than he thought he 
could be. Was it possible? he 
reflected. No. He knew the lad’s 
story, as James had often told it to 
him,—How his father and mother 
were dead; how he had_ been 
brouzht up by an uncle, a labourer 
in a bonded dock warehouse; how 
the child’s earliest recollections were 
of the greasy, narrow, and filthy 
streets, close to the river, of a great 
town, and among the tall smoke- 
begrimed warehouses which over- 
shadowed everything near them, 
except the flaunting gin-palaces, fed 
by the sailors, labourers, waggoners, 
and loafers, who pushed in and out 
of their greasy swing-doors in two 
almost never-ceasing streams; how 
three golden balls, poised aloft, were 
the only signs that rivalled those of 
the drinking-places; how the rum- 
ble and jolt of countless waggons, 
bearing merchandise in value un- 
told, sounded from grey dawn to 
late night along those very streets, 
whose darkness, squalor, and wretch- 
edness the lad had suddenly ex- 
changed for the blue sea, the breezy 
sky, and the strong rushing wind, 
as he found himself on board ship. 

These facts Monke knew, and 
they were commonplace and trite 
enough, and hardly to be twisted 
into any romance about James any 
more than the not less simple story 
of the little native boy, who on his 
knees was busily packing the great 
white man’s boxes as neatly as could 
be, his black eyes sparkling the 
while in anticipation of receiving 
an old shirt or coat in a present. 
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Both he got, though what possible 
use the garments could be to such 
a mite of naked humanity, whose 
sole attire was a narrow strip of 
cloth over his loins, was not appar- 
ent. But he rose and salaamed for 
them gracefully. 

A few days after this Monke had 
embarked, and James had set out 
on his journey by land, and the 
factory was left in other hands, to - 
the great outward grief and lamenta- 
tion of the head-men, who had cer- 
tainly received enough parting gifts 
to console them, but who thought 
it politic to impress upon the new- 
comers a sense of the ineffable good- 
ness of the white men who had gone, 
and the miserable inferiority of their 
successors. 

At Donde all James’s regret at 
losing his only friend was at once 
swept away by the mere sight of 
Margaret, who received him with 
an eagerness which brought a sparkle 
to his eyes. But he perceived at 
once that she looked pale and thin, 
and not at all so strong as when she 
had arrived on the coast, and there 
was in addition a wistfulness in her 
eyes which told his eager and con- 
cerned glance that something more 
than fading health affected her. 
He had not been many days in 
Donde before he found out that 
she had always been neglected and 
left alone in that solitary spot, 
It, like Kabooka, was a bay; but 
a beautiful one. It was land-locked, 
and surrounded by steep hills, 
wooded down to a tiny Mrip of 
circular beach, upon which there 
was scarcely a ripple, so smooth 
was the water. It was so nearly 
round in shape, that from most 
parts of it appeared a half circle 
of the dense vegetation of the 
valleys and the more scattered 
hardwood forests on the hill- 
sides, some of which were re- 
flected in the pool of water, as it 
were, for the height of the hills 
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dwarfed the size of the bay, so that 
it appeared much smaller than it 
really was, and not until one took 
boat and tried to reach an opposite 
shore, was its size revealed. To 
the south-west a narrow opening 
led to the sea. The soil of the 
country was heavy and rich, and 
consequently the chief trade was 
in the products of it,—palm-oil, 
kernels, and earth-nuts. Of this 
trade M‘Gibbon ought to have 
had the better share, for his only 
opponent was a Portuguese of the 
name of Jofio Chaves, who lived 
in a mat-house surrounded by 
woods. But, as James soon found 
out, the Portuguese had the better 
trade, and what was more curious, 
the Scotchman, instead of being 
jealous of Chaves, spent no little 
time with him, to the neglect of his 
own business. Moreover, he was 
always assisting him with goods, 
for which he received apparently 
no return. 

James could not account for all 
this. The Portuguese was known to 
him as one of the many convicts who 
are deported to West Africa by the 
Lisbon Government, and after a 
time are allowed to go at large, 
a they do not return to 

ortugal. What particular crime 
Chaves had committed James did 
not know; but his face, to the 
lad’s eye, was not a pleasant one. 
And in truth he was cruelty itself 
to the natives he was possessed of. 
In frame he was a tall, loosely made, 

werful man. From his straight 

avy eyebrows his dark eyes 
flashed quick furtive glances, while 
his lips kept their alertness com- 
pany with a shifty smile, which 
appeared to be always verging 
upon a snarl. This was partially 
concealed by a thick black mous- 
tache and a tangled beard. There 
was a something about his presence 
that always took James by sur- 
prise. It. flashed upon the lad like 
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that of some wild animal. Neyer. 
theless, Chaves tried to be on good 
terms with James, and would bid 
him good-day, with a sweep of his 
sombrero, and the smile that was 
like a snarl, whenever he saw him, 
which was not often. Margaret 
shrank from the man. 

M‘Gibbon’s neglect of his sister 
was James’s opportunity, and Mar 
garet and he became closer com- 
panions than ever, He shortly wor- 
shipped the very ground she stood 
on, and while doing his work faith- 
fully, tried to comfort and amuse 
her to the best of his ability. But 
somehow never did he show by 
word or deed what was in his in- 
most heart. He considered her too 
beautiful, too far above him for that, 
and she—well she looked upon him 
only as a sailor. 

As time flew on, the factory, de- 
nuded from time to time of goods, 
gradually fell into disrepute with 
the native traders, and the trade 
dwindled away slowly but surely 
during all the wet season. James 
ventured to remonstrate about this, 
but was roughly told to keep a 
silent tongue in his head, and to 
do the best he could, which he 
did, until at last all the goods, 
except a supply sufficient to buy 
provisions with, had been either 
bartered away or sent to the Por- 
tuguese. 

Then it was, after a week of 
nearly constant yain, one stormy 
night as the lightning zigzagged in 
the heavens in constant, broad, 
violet-white bands, blinding in in- 
tensity, and the heavy thunder 
rolled peal after peal right over the 
house, shaking it to its foundation 
of bricks, and the rain plashed 
down in almost solid sheets of 
water, that James was awakened 
during a slight lull in the storm by 
the sound of a woman’s scream, 
followed by the noise of the heavy 
footsteps of a white man staggering 
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along the verandah, and the patter 
of the bare feet of the black boys 
as they fled before him. To throw 
aside his mosquito curtains and 
leap out of his bed, took the 
lad but a few moments; but dur- 
ing those moments the scream was 
repeated. He dashed into the 
chief room of the factory, and saw, 
by the light of the lamp that 
burnt there of nights, a sight that 
for a second almost paralysed him. 
Margaret was struggling in the arms 
of the Portuguese, and at one end 
of the room stood her brother, 
swaying to and fro, and fumbling 
at the lock of a revolver. 

Without a thought James sprang 
upon Chaves, and struggled with 
him to bring him down, and so 
far succeeded that Margaret was 
enabled to escape from him; but 
the strong man, recovering from the 
shock, threw the lad from him, so 
that he staggered and fell. The 
Portuguese then strode out of the 
room into the darkness, M‘Gibbon 
daring him with many curses and 
flourishes of his weapon to return. 
At once James did his best to calm 
his drunken master, and relieving 
him of his weapon, got him out of 
the room and into his bed, and 
hastening back, he found Margaret 
in a faint. He bathed her face 
with water, and when she had 
recovered a little, supported her 
to the door of her room. As she 
was about to enter it, she -sud- 
denly turned and clung to him 
convulsively. “You will not— 
you will not leave me?” she whis- 
pered, affrighted. 

“ No, no,” he muttered; and then 
she told him in broken sentences 
what had happened. 

She had awakened in the night, 
and feeling thirsty, had called to 
the little native girl who attended 
on her; but finding the child 
stretched across the doorway of 
her room fast asleep, she had step- 
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ped across her, and had slipped 
into the dining-room to draw the 
water herself from the round earth- 
en jar which always hung there 
suspended from the roof. Sud- 
denly, as her arms were stretched 
upwards, she found herself clasped 
in the embrace of the Portuguese. 
She struggled to escape, and then 
James entered. 

This was her story, which she 
told amid the gradually decreasing 
noise of the thunder, and the faint- 
er lightning flashes trembling vio- 
lently the while as she half lay in 
James’s arms. Thus he held her 
until, on his promise to watch 
over her for the rest of the night, 
she went into her room. He 
stretched himself before her door, 
taking the place of the little 
negro girl. His thoughts were 
troubled for her safety. He 
knew the nature of men like the 
Portuguese, and he knew also 
that the man had somehow a 
hold over MGibbon. The latter, 
in spite of his bluster, was afraid 
of Chaves, and if—if the latter 
had taken a fancy to Margaret? 
And, sickened by the thought of 
what might happen to her in 
such a case, James lay awake until 
the dawn. 

When he saw Margaret + gain 
alone, she added to his suspicion 
by confessing to him that her bro- 
ther had even gone the length of 
hinting to her that the Portuguese 
admired her, and it would be for 
her advantage if she did not dis- 
courage him; and he had backed 
his hints up by coarsely reminding 
her that she might any day find 
herself a beggar. 

James’s indignation at this knew 
no bounds, and on Margaret adding 
that her sole anxiety now was to 
leave the country, he, without a 
moment’s hesitation, offered her 
the bill that represented the whole 
of his savings, to pay her passage. 
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Even the generosity of this did not 
reveal to her all that was in the 
lad’s heart towards her. 

“ Present the order to the cap- 
tain of the next schooner that calls 
here,” said he, “and get you away 
while you are safe, The captain 
will take it, for it is on the firm I 
was with, is signed by their agent, 
and nearly due. But will M‘Gib- 
bon permit you to leave?” he 
added. 

“He cannot surely prevent me,” 
she replied, “except by force, and 
he could not use that. And you 
—you will be on my side, will you 
not?” and she laid her hands on 
his arm. 

James smiled at the trust she 
had in him, and at the thought 
that he could be anywhere else 
except on her side, and then he 
told her how much he feared from 
the ascendancy the Portuguese had 
over her brother. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, “ there 
is something between them,—some- 
thing that gives that man”—and 
she shuddered—*“ power over him. 
I had felt it before you came, and 
now I fear it.” 

“He has already about ruined 
him,” said James. 

“T fear he may do worse,” she 
replied. 

James said nothing more to her; 
but he resolved that that night he 
would, if possible, satisfy himself 
as to what bond kept the two men 
together. He had already a sus- 
picion; but he was determined to 
verify it. 

M‘Gibbon, after having mooned 
about the factory for the whole of 
the day, and without referring to 
what had occurred the night be- 
fore, or even showing that he ex- 
pected it to be referred to, went as 
usual to the factory of Chaves. 
James waited until darkness had 
well set in, and then placing Mar- 
garet in the charge of two brawny 


natives, armed with machets, fol 


lowed him. 

The single path wound gradually 
upwards past scattered trees and 
brushwood until above the point 
of the bay, near to which the 
house of Chaves stood. Then it 
descended into a valley where the 
forest was thick and tangled, and 
the trunks of the huge red-wood 
trees so encircled by thick creepers, 
so matted and interwoven over- 
head, that the starlight only flick- 
ered through them here and there 
to make the darkness visible. On 
the opposite side of this valley the 
factory of the Portuguese was built, 
encircled by the forest except to 
within fifty yards or so of the house, 
where the ground was clear. 

James, when quit of the wood, 
crept as softly as he could through 
the grass so as not to disturb the 
watch, and succeeded in passing the 
sentries unobserved. He halted 
beneath a single-tree on a small 
level space. All was silent about 
him except the ceaseless “tick, 
tick, tick” of the insects in the 
tree above, and the solemn “ croak, 
croak” of the frogs in the marshy 
places far below. Before him the 
light given by a twisted rag float- 
ing in a dish of palm-oil, shone 
yellow and dim through the reed 
blinds of the open verandah of the 
house. He could hear his own 
breath. All at once the long-drawn 
moans of some one in intense agony 
fell upon his ear, and sounded as if 
from close beside him. He started, 
and peered about, and again he 
heard a moan. Guided by the 
sound, he saw, a little way off, the 
punishment post of the factory, 
and beside it lay the naked form 
of a negro, and a puff of wind 
coming from that quarter brought 
with it a sickening smell. 

The man was chained to the post, 
and the moans he made were 80 
distressful that James crept up to 
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him. He was lying on one side 
fastened by his wrists tightly, so 
that he could hardly touch any 
art of his body with his hands. 
His ribs showed through his skin, 
which was covered with mud, wrin- 
kled and cracked by exposure, and 
seamed by raw and partially healed 
welts where the lash had twisted 
round him. His arms and legs 
were wasted away, and his face 
was hollow. The only sign of life 
about him was his eyes, which 
glittered with a piteous stare as 
James knelt down beside him. This 
the lad was hardly able to do for 
the stench and filth about the slave, 
who must have been chained, ex- 
posed to sun, rain, and dew, for 
some weeks. There was a tiny 
cup with a little water in it, which 
James put to the lips of the man, 
who made one effort to swallow, 
but could not. He was evidently 


dying. James thought to put him 


on his back, and to support his 
head a little; but on placing his 
hand behind him, felt that it was 
covered with blood, and that little 
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strips of flesh were adhering to it. 
The whole of the slave’s back was 
one mass of deep cuts crossed and 
recrossed, as he had been flogged 
again and again, with just sufficient 
intervals between each flogging to 
allow him to recover some vitality. 
This was a piece of the cruelty 
of Chaves, thought James, as he 
slipped a billet of wood under 
the man’s head, and rose to leave 
him. He could do nothing for 
him, and he had yet to accomplish 
the discovery he had come to 
make. 

Notwithstanding the want of 
cover, he managed to gain the edge 
of the floor of the verandah undis- 
covered. This was elevated a couple 
of feet or so above the ground, 
and he could hear the voices of 
the two men in the room inside. 
As he lifted a corner of the rat- 
tans, M‘Gibbon gave a loud laugh. 
James paused and heard a slight rat- 
tling sound, followed by a second 
or two of. silence, and then a low 
chuckle of exultation. He knew 
now what he had come to find out. 


PART II. 


The sound was the rattle of the 
dice, and M‘Gibbon and the Portu- 
guese were the gamblers. For some 
time the pair continued to throw— 
the Portuguese always in silence 
and determinedly, while M‘Gibbon 
threw very slowly but with ill- 
concealed impatience, gloating over 
each turn of the dice. Each noted 
down his gains. 

At length, after a run of ill-luck, 
the Scotchman’s impatience culmi- 
nated in a hoarse cry of disappoint- 
ment, and throwing down the dice- 
box, he rose, went to a side-table, 
and helped himself to spirits. The 
Portuguese sat with his legs stretch- 
ed out before him, slowly adding 
up what he had won. Suddenly 


M‘Gibbon returned to the table. 
“ Again,” he cried, in Portuguese, 
and pushed the box over to his 
opponent, who nodded, and began 
to play. Nothing was now heard 
for a long time but the almost con- 
tinual rattle of the dice. At last 
the Portuguese, in his turn, threw 
down the box, and taking up a 
piece of paper, added some figures 
to it hastily, and threw it over to 
M‘Gibbon, whose face paled. 

“Fifteen hundred mil reis!” he 
murmured to himself in English, 

“E verdade” (it is true), said the 
Portuguese. 

James started. Fifteen hundred 
mil reis in the Portuguese currency 
of the coast was over £300 sterling ; 
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and where had M‘Gibbon such a 
sum? Yet, as the two talked, he 
gathered that there had been many 
payments to account in goods. After 
a while the play recommenced, the 
Portuguese taking the whole matter 
lightly, and seasoning the course of 
the dice with reflections in his own 
language. And he could afford to 
do so; for fortune that night went 
over to his side so completely, and 
remained there so long, that the 
debt mounted up and up, until, for 
the second time, he refused to play 
on, though M‘Gibbon, fairly exas- 
perated with his ill-luck, challenged 
him to do so, and ended by throw- 
ing it in his teeth that he would 
not play because he was afraid of 
not being paid. 

“Contas de perto e amigos de 
longe” (short reckonings make long 
friends), replied Chaves, coolly. 

“ How much is it now?” asked 
M‘Gibbon, grinding his teeth. 


“ Quarto mil” (four thousand). 
“My house is worth the money,” 


returned M‘Gibbon. 
you for it.” 

The Portuguese was surprised 
in spite of his self-control. Here 
was a man ready to risk his credit 
and very means of existence on the 
turn of the dice. Well, if he were 
willing, he should not be disap- 
pointed. And with renewed inter- 
est Chaves began to play. In less 
than ten minutes M‘Gibbon was 
without house or home, and at last 
seemed to realise his foolhardiness 
—for he put his hands to his head, 
and did not speak. 

“ Quem tem quatro e gasta cinco, 
niio ha mister bolsa nem bolsinho” 
(he that hath four and spends five, 
hath no need of a purse), solilo- 
quised the Portuguese, tauntingly. 

“Once more!” shouted M‘Gib- 
bon furiously, and seized the dice. 

The Portuguese laughed. “ Your 
grace,” he said, in his own language, 
“forgets that you have no house, 


“T will play 
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and that you are as yet indebted to 

your humble servant to the extent 
of four thousand mil reis—enor. 
mous,—to pay which you have 
nothing—nothing. Stop,” he add- 
ed suddenly; and fixing his eyes 
on his opponent as if to observe his 
state closely,—“ yes, you have one 
thing”—and as he leaned over the 
table to whisper; his eyes fairly 
sparkled, and he lost his cool man- 
ner; “you have one thing,—a sua 
irm&” (your sister). 

James started to his feet; and if 
the Portuguese had not been en- 
grossed by the thought of what he 
said, he would have surely heard 
the noise the listener made. 

Not that the lad had understood 
at once all that the scoundrel meant, 
It was only as, sinking down again, 
he stared with fixed eyes through 
a chink between the rattans, and 
listened, that he comprehended 
the scoundrel’s idea of playing 
M‘Gibbon for the possession of 
Margaret. 

That the brother did not at once 
take the brute by the throat astound- 
ed James; that he should hesitate 
even for a second was inexplicable 
to the lad;-and he was about to 
rise and rush forth to denounce the 
villain himself when M‘Gibbon 
began to speak. What he said 
James could not well catch, he 
spoke so low; but the interval 
gave the lad time to reflect that his 
best policy, for Margaret’s sake, at 
present was silence; so he lay still, 
strained every nerve, and. listened 

ain. 

“You do not know what she will 
say or do,” at length spoke the 
Portuguese, in reply to the trader; 
“and your grace forgets you have 
no place for her. Mal via ao fuso 
quando a barba nfo anda em qjma” 
(alas for the spindle when the beard 
is not over it)! “She will be better 
off with me than without me ;” and 
he laughed. 
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James bit his tongue to keep 
himself quiet. The savage beast! 
to speak so of Margaret—his Mar- 
aret! He listened again. 

But the voice of the Portuguese 
sank to a whisper; and after some 
time, the lad, to his utter dismay, 
saw the two men deliberately set 
themselves to play. And now 
again the dice mttled in the box, 
as the bearded scoundrels bent 
over the table to watch their course, 
by the yellow light of the smoking 
wick, which left all but the space 
about them in deep shadows. At 
last the Portuguese rose with a 
triumphant smile. 

“By G—, you shall not have 
her!” cried M‘Gibbon, with com- 
punction in his voice, and also ris- 
ing. But the Portuguese looked at 
him; and there -was a devilry in 
his look which showed that he 
meant the chance of the dice to 
be kept. 

“Once more,” groaned M‘Gib- 
bon, sitting down. “TI will work 
any debt out—every real of it,—I 
will.” 

“You will give me your sister,” 
replied the Portuguese. ‘“ More- 
over, I will be liberal. You shall 
have five hundred in cash for your- 
self, provided you leave Donde for 
good,” he added quickly and de- 
cidedly. 

M‘Gibbon’s eyes glistened; the 
all-absorbing spirit of the gambler 
was strong within him. 

“ But,” went on the Portuguese, 
“the sailor must be got rid of.” 

“Must he!” ground out James 
between his teeth; and then he 
grew cold at heart as he heard the 
details of a plan dastardly in its cool 
brutality. 

“Then you will acquaint the 
Senhora Margarida with the regard 
of your humble servant,” concluded 
Chaves, 

“And if—if she does not—does 
not consent ?” stammered M‘Gibbon, 
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glancing nervously at him, and 
stopping short. 

“What have you to.do with 
that?” returned Chaves, quickly. 
“She is not yours. Come, if you 
will leave Donde at once you shall 
have a thousand mil reis. I have 
five hundred by me,” and he made 
a move to leave the room. 

M‘Gibbon did not stop him, and 
he went away. When he had 
gone, the ex-trader rose and walked 
unsteadily towards the edge of the 
verandah, where James was; and 
the lad had only just time to glide 
away into the darkness before the 
man put aside the blind and stood 
looking out into the night until the 
Portuguese returned, when he once 
more sat down. 

The blind remained on one side, 
and James did not dare to venture 
near the little stream of light that 
shone on the ground ; and he waited 
where he was until he saw the 
lamp burn low, flicker, and then 
go out, when he ventured to creep 
up to the verandah again. He 
saw in the darkness that M‘Gibbon 
was lying sound asleep in a canvas 
chair, but that otherwise the room 
appeared to be empty. 

Suddenly the voice of the Portu- 
guese sounded, and James saw him 
bend over the sleeping man. 

“ Do coiro |he sahem as correias” 
(the thongs come out of his own 
skin), he muttered, as he looked 
at him; and then he turned, and 
James heard his footsteps as he 
went into the inner part of the 
house. 

It was now near morning, and 
the lad got away as quickly as pos- 
sible, his thoughts full of alarm and 
rage. He came to the spot where 
the slave was chained, and turned 
to look at him: the man was 
dead. 

All was quiet at the factory when 
he got back to it. Margaret was 
apparently asleep, and the two 
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guards were watchful. But, ex- 
hausted though he was by the ex- 
citement. he had gone through, 
James could not rest. His mind 
was torn by doubt, and he paced 
up and down the verandah for the 
remainder of the night. 

That instant flight was necessary 
for Margaret’s safety was distinct 
and clear to him. But how, and in 
what direction? Even if she could 
get clear away, the stations along 
the coast belonged to Portuguese, 
who would be certain to favour 
their countryman Chaves. 

M‘Gibbon did not return until 
late on the next day, and went 
straight to his own part of the 
house. Of this James was glad, 
for by that time he had made up 
his mind to a course of action, and 
he sought Margaret. He told her 
what he had been a witness of on 
the previous night as softly as pos- 
sible, and tried to soothe her agita- 
tion and alarm as she heard it; but 
in vain. She appealed wildly to 
him to save her, and cast herself at 
his feet in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. Fearful of discovery, he 
hushed her cries and raised her 
tenderly—this coarse lad—and told 
her of his plan of escape to Ka- 
booka, if she would trust herself 
with him. Or would she risk an 
appeal to her brother’s better na- 
ture? For reply, she clung the 
closer to James, and he then and 
there bade her be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. “It shall not cost 
you a thought,” he cried, “if you 
can only bear up against the fatigue.” 
And then he gently thrust her into 
her room, as he heard the trader 
call loudly for him. 

“ Here, you, Barker,” said that 
ruffian. “You're due a month’s 
notice or a month’s wages. I give 
you the cash, and you can go as 


James’s heart gave a sudden 
bound. He knew by the offer that 
the money of the Portuguese had 
been accepted, but he managed to 
stammer out an expression of sur- 
prise at his own dismissal. 

“You must see,” returned 
M‘Gibbon, “that I have done no 
trade here for months; and there. 
fore I can’t affordsto keep you, and 
feed you. The long and short of it 
is, I won’t; and the sooner you 
go the better. No, I’ve no fault to 
find with you; but don’t you see, 
Jim, I’m pretty well ruined already 
by this d hole,” and he turned 
away. “You can have a boat and 
the boys to take you where you 
like,” he added, turning back. “ And 
if you wish to go home, there’s a 
steamer calling at your old place in 
three days’ time. -Eh, what do you 
say now ?” 

A gleam of hope sprang up sud- 
denly within James’s breast. One 
difficulty seemed almost dispelled— 
the difficulty of getting clear away. 
To conceal his joy, he pretended 
indifference to his own dismissal; 
and M‘Gibbon, evidently pleased at 
the prospect of getting rid of him 
so easily, invited him into his room 
to take a matabicho, or “kill the 
worm,” * and even went the length 
of informing him, privately and in 
confidence, that he had sold the 
factory and its contents to the 
Portuguese, and was preparing to 
leave the place shortly with his 
sister, which was the reason why 
James had to go. 

James made no_ remark, but 
swallowed his liquor, and said he 
would go and look out the boat- 
boys, and give them their rations, 
so that they might be able to start 
when wanted. 

M‘Gibbon consented to this, and 
the two men parted on good terms, 
James longing’ in his heart to tell 





soon as you can get away.” 


* The Coast expression for a drink. 
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his late master what a dastardly 
coward he was. 

The journey from Donde to Ka- 
booka usually necessitated the use 
of both boat and hammock: the 
boat for the first part, where it was 
difficult to go by land on account 
of the bad character of the natives, 
who were treacherous; and the 
hammock for the second part, some 
sixty miles from a solitary station, 
inhabited by a Portuguese, where 
bearers could be procured. James 
would fain have gone altogether by 
land for the sake of the increased 
speed; but he hesitated, for Mar- 
garet’s safety, to take the risk. 
Moreover, it would be easier to get 
her away in a boat with him un- 
perceived; and he trusted to the 
start he might have before her ab- 
sence should be discovered, to reach 
his old factory in safety. He 
quietly summoned the head _boat- 
boy, José, and bade him have his 
crew in readiness that night, and 
the heavy surf-boat hauled close 
down to the water’s edge, with 
mast stepped and sail bent; and to 
insure his orders being carried out, 
he gave him a piece of cloth for 
each of his boys, and several yards 
of saved list for himself, the last 
there was in tte factory. He then 
stowed away in the boat’s locker 
with his own hands a little meat, 
some loaves of bread, a breaker of 
water, and a small keg of rum for 
the boys. Whilst he was doing 
this they came trooping down to 
the beach; and he gathered from 
their talk, and the alertness with 
which they got the boat ready, 
that they were as glad to leave 
Donde as himself. This, although 
they were not natives of the place, 
was strange; and he questioned 
José, who suddenly became cau- 
tious, would not say more than 
that the captain, “Jimmy Jim”— 
the name James went by—did well 
ito go away. 
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“ Why ?” asked James. 

José shrugged his shoulders, and 
a light came into his black eyes, 
but he only grumbled, “ Despacha, 
despacha, Senhor.” And with this 
answer James, though puzzled, had 
to be content. It was so far lucky 
that the men were willing to go. 

All the following day M‘Gibbon 
did not stir out of the factory, 
much to James’s dismay, who ap- 
prehended a visit from the Portu- 
guese and what his sharp eyes 
might discover. But as the hours 
wore on nobody came, and after 
his dinner the trader drew his chair 
close up to a table, put thereon 
spirits and water, and then pro- 
ceeded to smoke in silence. He 
had not seen Margaret that day, 
nor had he once asked for her. 

In this way he sat for some 
hours by himself, during which 
James kept a discreet watch upon 
him from outside the door of the 
room, turning in his walk along 
the verandah so as to be able to 
eye him through the trellis-work of 
the upper part of the room without 
exciting his suspicion. 

But M‘Gibbon had none, and 
towards midnight his bushy red 
beard sank on his breast, the pipe 
he had been smoking dropped from 
his hand, and he sank backward in 
his chair asleep. After gazing at 
him for some minutes to make sure 
of him, James judged that now the 
time for flight had arrived. Before 
another sun had set it might be 
too late. Therefore he went softly 
along to Margarct’s room and tapped 
gently at herdoor. She was ready, 
and opened it at once; and though 
she was pale and distressed with 
waiting, James was glad to feel 
that there was that in her manner, 
as she put her hand in his, which 
betokened her resolution. He took 
the pillows and blankets from her 
bed and then hurried her down to 
the beach. José and his crew ata 
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signal followed swiftly from the 
hut in which they lived, the impas- 
sive negroes luckily not taking any 
particular notice of the white 
woman, to whose presence they 
had become accustomed. Indeed 
they were too eager to be off. 

Of late the trader had sent away 
most of the . factory servants, so 
there was no watch kept, and no 
onlooker saw the boat launched 
into the water that lapped upon 
the beach. James wished the 
moonlight had not been so brilliant, 
but the late storm had cleared the 
sky. 

He arranged the pillows in the 
narrow stern of the boat, and then, 
taking Margaret in his arms, carried 
her through the water. The boys 
then put their shoulder to the 
craft, and in a few seconds she 
floated, and jumping into her they 
gave way, silently at James’s warn- 
ing, but with a will, stimulated by 
his encouraging promises. 

Indeed, so smartly did the heavy 
boat start forward under their 
strokes, that in a quarter of an 
hour she was well into the neck of 
water that formed the opening into 
the sea, and James, looking back, 
could see no sign of life or move- 
ment upon the beach. So far he 
had been lucky, and had no need 
of the rifle concealed beneath the 
blankets. Lifting the latter, he 
folded them tenderly round his 
companion, and she looked up into 
his face and thanked him sweetly 
—by which he was more than 
satisfied. And now the boat, leav- 
ing the shelter of the bay, began 
to feel the huge masses of sea as 
they passed beneath her, and short- 
ly the roaring of the surf along the 
open shore of the coast was heard, 
and the white-crested waves were 
seen tumbling and bursting on the 
beach. But the boat’s head was 
turned seawards, and having gained 
a sufficient offing, the lug-sail was 


set to a favourable breeze, as against : 


a strong current running to the 
north, For the rest of the ni 


the boat made fair way, rolling to 


the send of the waves; but just at 
the first break of day, without the 
slightest warning, the mast snapped 
by the thwart. James roused the 
sleeping boys, cleared the wreck, 
and did his best to splice the mast, 
but it had broken too short off to 
admit of a repair that would stand 
the pressure of the sail, so the bo 
unshipped it, and took ‘to their 
oars, pulling a long slow stroke 
hour after hour until well towards 
noon, when, the sun being most 
powerful, they laid in their oars 
and ate greedily of the cassada 
meal and ground nuts with which 
they had furnished themselves, 
washed down with a little water. 
James would fain have seen them 
eat something more substantial, for 
with the fall of the mast he had 
to depend entirely upon them for 
the further progress of the boat. 
He served them out a cupful of 
rum apiece, and they fell to work 
again, singing cheerily, as they 
rowed, a song led by José. 

But as the afternoon drew to a 
close, the vigour of their strokes, 
instead of increasing with the 
cooler air, died away, and James, 
distressed himself, could not help 


them. For the heat out on the — 


smooth rollers, at first without 
shade, and latterly without a breath 
of wind, had been almost unendur- 
able, and even Margaret, though 
she had been sheltered by the sail, 
which James had spread over the 
stern of the boat, lay pale and ex- 
hausted. Suddenly José cried, 
“Olha, Senhor!” and pointed to 
the north-west, where, far away in 
the sky, and just above the hori- 
zon as yet, stretched a long line of 
dense black clouds. 

It was a tornado, or rain-storm, 
coming towards them, and at any 
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rate would give them relief; so they 
waited for it, the boat dipping its 
bows to the loud swell of the sea. 
On it came, increasing in size and 
obscuring the half of the heavens 
with an inky lining, and dotting 
the surface of the sea with little 
splashes of white foam, which were 
instantly beaten down by sheets of 
hissing rain. Rapidly it caught up 
to the boat, and for nearly half an 
hour nothing could be seen over- 
head and all around but the great 
black cloud and the white tops of 
the waves breaking before its steady 
rushing wind. Then the storm 
assed over to the south-east, 
ling cooled the air and refreshed 
the crew, who resumed their oars. 
Towards the night, which was 
cloudy, they edged the boat near 
the low barren shore of the part of 
the coast they were off, until the 
sandy beach, with the great rolling 
breakers, could again be seen. Then 
they cast a large stone, fastened to 
a rope, into the sea, which brought 
the boat’s head to the rollers, and 
she rode at ease. James did not 
hinder them, for he thought the 
position of the boat secure enough, 
and the men were so utterly done 
up that they could row no more. 
Indeed, once anchored, they 
stretched themselves along the 
bottom of the boat and along the 
thwarts, and became oblivious, 
wrapped in that deep sleep common 
to negroes. Towards midnight 
James, wearied, also fell asleep. 
How long he slept he knew not; 
but he suddenly became conscious 
that he heard Margaret’s voice, 
which made him broad awake at 
once. He looked over the side of 
the boat, and his eyes encountered 
a sight that made his heart stand 
still. By the light allowed by the 
clouds he saw that they were sur- 
rounded on both sides by breakers— 
great curling masses of water, whose 
crests shone phosphorescent and 
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pale, and whose sides were moving 
sea-caverns, until they suddenly 
toppled over and dissolved in long 
lines of white surf, A kalemma, 
or.sudden rise of the surf, had taken 
place with the wind, and the boat 
had drifted into too shallow water. 
It was a mere chance that right 
ahead of it there was more depth 
than on both sides; so that, while 
all around was white water, ahead 
the rollers as yet passed by it un- 
broken. 

James perceived that the safety 
of the boat was a matter of mo- 
ments, and, holding on to the gun- 
wale of the pitching craft, crept 
forward and roused the crew, who 
leisurely took up the stone and 
pulled ahead; and so sound asleep 
had they been, that it was not until 
a line of foam rose high right before 
them, and a roller trembled for 
a moment, and then burst, near- 
ly swamping the boat, that they 
seemed to realise their danger, and 
gave way with all their strength. 

But so soon as they were out of 
the peril, and into deeper water, 
they shipped their oars, and pre- 
pared to let down the stone again. 
He was powerless to prevent them, 
but he resolved that the boat should 
not be allowed to drift again for 
want of watching, and when she 
was baled dry he sat up in the 
stern-sheets with one arm support- 
ing Margaret. She had borne up 
bravely so far, but the last shock 
had been sudden; and when she 
chanced to look back at the wild 
seething sea behind her, which she 
had just escaped from, her heart 
failed her. 

So the second night passed, and 
daylight, most welcome, broke again, 
when James set the crew to work, 
which warmed their stiffened limbs. 
He had hoped to make Cobra 
Grande, the point of the coast for 
which he aimed, and where he 
trusted to procure hammocks and 
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bearers for the land journey before 
the noon of the third day; but in 
spite of all the vigour the boys 
could put forth—and to the poor 
fellows’ credit they rowed most 
stanchly—hour after hour dragged 
away, and night had almost come 
again before the boat, after a brief 
struggle with the sea, buried its 
nose in the sand of the beach at the 
base of a great bluff, shaped in the 
fancied resemblance to the head of 
asnake. James left the boys by 
their craft, which they drew up on 
the beach, and gave them the re- 
mainder of the spirits in the keg; 
and so pleased were they with the 
present, that they immediately for- 
got all their past troubles, and set 
themselves down in a circle on the 
sand to finish it, oblivious of him 
and his companion. 

Owing to the increasing darkness 
the arrival of the boat had not been 
noticed by any one on shore, and 
when James entered the factory, 
which was situated round a corner 
of the great cliff that rose out of 
the sea, he found it tenanted by a 
single snuff-coloured half-bred, with 
unmistakable wool on his little 
round head, which he scratched 
sleepily, as he welcomed James in 
Portuguese, evidently not exactly 
understanding where he had come 
from. 

But when this youth perceived 
Margaret, who had at first remained 
outside the door, his surprise knew 
no bounds. He leaped clear into 
the air with astonishment, and with 
difficulty recovering, stood gazing 
at her open-mouthed. 

So fair a creature, this poor half 
negro, half Portuguese, had never 
seen or dreamt of. 

And she was different from the 
brown-eyed, woolly-headed mulatto 
girls he had known in his rare visits 
to the town of St. Paul de Loanda, 
or even to the ivory-tinted, black- 
eyed Portuguese ladies he had seen 
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in that city, as, lying back in their 

maxillas, they passed him by in the 

streets. And, in truth, the th 

as they stood in the lamplight of 
the rough wooden bungalow, made 

sufficiently distinct pictures. James, 

tall, brown-haired, and resolute; 

Margaret, pale and frightened; and 

in the background the short squat 

figure and dun-coloured face of the © 
half-bred. Never had he heard of 

the presence of the Englishwoman 

on the coast, and now she stood 

before him. 

James took him by the arm and 
shook him out of his trance, and 
then he became at once all hospi- 
tality. He bustled about and roused 
out all his servants, and quickly 
had the remainder of his late dinner 
put on the table—oily fried fish, 
oily fowl soup, and stewed fowls 
smothered in little round beans 
drenched in oil. He got out a jar 
of his favourite olives, and slipped 
them into a little basin of water, 
and with his own hands drew a 
large goblet of “vinho tinto,” the 
best wine he had, from a cask that 
stood in a corner. 

As for the Senhora proceedin 
on her journey that night, he could 
not hear of it. He should feel too 
much responsibility if he permitted 
it,—he should indeed. And he 
placed a plump, brown, and dirty 
hand in the bosom of his coloured 
shirt, and bowed to the ground. 

But James gave him to under- 
stand that it was imperative that 
the Senhora should go on, and that 
she would be much beholden to 
him if he would procure bearers for 
her; and Margaret looking acquies- 
cence in this, Senho Pepe at once 
hurried outside, and after a while 
came back with the information 
that he had, much against his will, 
sent messengers to the native vil- 
lage for the bearers. 

Then he returned to the duties 
of the table, and, waiting on Mar- 
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ret himself, pressed her vigorous- 
ly to eat of all the oily little dishes, 
only pausing to gaze at her with 
such serious admiration, that she 
could not help smiling at him, 
when he would nod and laugh in 
reply, and drink glass after glass 
of the “vinho tinto” to her health. 
But James was all impatience, and 
now the shuffling of bare feet was 
heard on the soil outside the fac- 
tory, and stopped suddenly at the 
door, and guttural voices rose on 
the night air. Then torn cloths 
were tightened as rations were dis- 
tributed by the Senhor Pepe, who 
disputed, argued with, and abused 
the bearers at one and the same 
time at the top of his shrill voice. 
At last, all preparations being com- 
pleted to his satisfaction, Margaret 
lay in her hammock, her head pil- 
lowed on one of the little man’s 
own greasy pillows. 

There were six men to carry her, 
two at a time, and James was glad 
to see by the torchlight that.they 
were all strong full-grown bearers, 
fit for the long journey before them. 
Thanking the little half- bred for 
his kindness, and shaking him 
heartily by the hand, he swung 
himself into his hammock, and 
gave the order to start. As Mar- 
garet was carried past the Senhor, 
she put out her hand, which he 
seized, and conveyed to his thick 
lips, bending low over it, and run- 
ning beside her hammock as long 
as he could. When at last he re- 
linquished it, he stood for a long 
while gazing at the lessening lights 
as they flickered through the brush- 
wood, and then he returned slowly 
to his solitary house in a state of 
profound dejection. 

As yet all had gone passably 
well with the fugitives, and James 
congratulated himself as the cool 
night air swept against his face, 
and the tall grass rustled swiftly 
past the sides of his hammock, while 
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it was borne along the narrow bush: 
path, the bearers running fresh and 
strong under his weight. 

In this way the flight was con- 
tinued for some hours, sometimes 
within sound of the sea, and some- 
times diverging into the bush, un- 
til at last the party, after passing 
quickly through a native village,- 
came to a halt on the bank of a 
broad stream, which flowed silent,- 
dark, and treacherous between slimy 
mangrove-covered banks, and met 
the white surf about half a mile 
below where the panting bearers 
stood. On a cleared space a canoe 
hollowed out of a great tree trunk 
was drawn up, and a little inshore 
of it was the hut of the ferryman, 
who, awakened by the shouts of 
the bearers, came crawling out of 
his grass-thatched dwelling rubbing 
his eyes and quite stupid from sleep, 
until shown some cloth James had 
brought from Senhor Pepe, when 
he brightened up and consented to 
launch his craft without delay. Into 
it four of the bearers and James 
and Margaret got, and were slowly 
punted over, the current carrying 
the heavy and narrow canoe down 
the stream and quite near to the 
breakers before the opposite shore 
was reached. Then the ferryman 
returned for the rest of the men, 
who embarked in safety; but as 
they were in mid-stream the pole 
with which the man punted snap- 
ped, and the canoe at once swung 
round with the stream. Then there 
was a wild shout for help from the 
men in the canoe to the men on 
shore; but the latter could do noth- 
ing. Nor could the men in peril 
aid themselves, for the hammocks 
with their poles had been taken 
over on the first voyage. The canoe 
drifted swiftly down towards the 
mouth of the river, and was almost 
at once lost to sight, and the cries 
of the men after a while were not 
heard. Though it was probable 
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that they all swam ashore, yet not 
one of them was seen again on 
either bank of the river. 

By this disaster, then, at one 
stroke James lost two-thirds of the 
bearers, and had not any way by 
which he might replace them, for 
he could not cross to the village, 
and he dared not stay until day- 
light to be seen from the opposite 
bank. So he set out again with 
the remaining four men, but with a 
sinking heart. And soon he felt 
that they were not able for the task 
before them. The two who carried 
Margaret went lightly enough for a 
while, but his own boys almost at 
once began to lag wearily behind, 
and went slower and slower through 
the tiring long grass, studded with 
spiky palms and cactus-bush, until 
just before daybreak they came to 
a halt on rising ground, beneath a 
huge stout-limbed tree and cried 
for help to those in front. But this 
James would not allow, and jumped 
from the hammock, when the poor 
sweat-soaked, sore-footed creatures 
threw themselves on the ground at 
the foot of the tree, and lay there 
as if they never meant to rise. 
It was only the urgent necessity 
of the case—how urgent he did 
not then know—that made James 
threaten to use blows to them to 
get them on their feet. 

The men who carried Margaret, 
easily disheartened by this state of 
their comrades, now pretended to 
show distress, and it was with many 
protestations and much unwilling- 
ness that they took the hammock- 
pole upon their shoulders, and again 
went forward with her. James half 
walked, half ran, by her side, en- 
couraging them while his own men 
brought up the rear with his empty 
hammock. In this way another 
start was made, and the men kept 
going through the early morning 
hours. 


They had now got upon a long 


curve of sandy beach, and James 


calculated that there were not more 
than a dozen miles between them 
and Kabooka, and by-and-by he 
fancied he could see in the dis. 
tance the nearest headland of jt 
standing out above the slight mist, 
But after some time, happening 
to look behind him over the lon 
stretch of glistening sand, with its 
tracery of surf, over which they 
had come, he thought he saw 
certain black specks a great wa 
off moving along. He clutched 
the arm of the bearer nearest to 
him, and bade him look also as 
he ran; and the long-sighted negro 
at once said the black specks were 
men, and that they carried a ham- 
mock. 

James said nothing, except to 
urge his men to go faster. He knew 
them too well to use violence to 
them at this critical moment, for 
with their friends in sight they 
would simply have stopped short; 
so he cheered them by voice and 
gesture, even joking wath them. 
Yet the black specks grew steadily, 
and within two hours could be 
made out quite distinctly. There 
were eight of them carrying one 
white man. Consequently the 
bearers were changed so frequently 
that there was no chance of escape 
from them by flight, even if James's 
men had not told him they would 
stop. To this he responded by 
pointing to the headland, now 
quite clear, ahead, and promised 
to each man 150 yards of panno 
da costa (cloth of the coast) if 
he made yet another effort. As 
this offer was something great 
in its liberality they all raised a 
shout, and starting forward did 
their best to increase their pace, 
and for some short time the sand 
flew beneath their feet; but sud- 
denly the effort died away, and 
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they came to a dead stop completely 
done. 

By this time the pursuers had 
come so near that their shouts were 
heard; and Margaret, who had 
hitherto lain quite still and silent, 
raised herself in her hammock and 
for the first time saw them. She 
divined at once who it was that 
followed, and whispering “‘ Chaves !” 
clung to James’s arm. It was 
the Portuguese. There was no 
mistaking his figure and face as 
triumphant he rose from his ham- 
mock and ran forward gun in 
hand. 

Then James put into execution 
the plan he had kept to the last. 
He called the two men who had 
carried him, and placing Margaret 
in his own hammock he set all 
four men to the pole. “A casa! 
a casa!” (to the house! to the 
house!) he shouted; and the men, 
catching something of his ex- 
citement and meaning, with one 
effort staggered away along the 
beach. 

The Portuguese had now come 
within fifty yards of the lad, who 
waited for him, and Chaves, seeing 
his advance barred, also halted, and 
the two men stood confronting each 
other, the black boys standing well 
to one side of their master. His 
irresolution was but momentary, 
and summoning James in a hoarse 
voice to stand aside he again ad- 
vanced. To this the lad re- 
sponded by cocking his rifle and 
retreating slowly. His eyes were 
steady and his lips firm set, and 
there was not the slightest sign 
of flinching on his face, which 
was slightly flushed. “Guarda! 
guarda!” shouted the Portuguese, 
and brought his rifle to the present. 
All the natives fell flat on their 
faces on the sand. Both men fired 
simultaneously, and James flung 
up his arms, staggered convulsively 
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for a second or two, and fell a 
huddled-up heap on the sand, 

“Ah!” shouted the Portuguese, 
as he ran forward. There was 
neither sound nor motion from his 
prostrate foe, and stooping down 
he turned the body over.. Then 
he thrust his hand beneath the 
rough shirt and withdrew it—it 
was bloody. After this he stood 
in the bright sunlight dazed for 
a few moments. He had not 
thought to kill the boy outright. 
But a quick revulsion of feeling 
seized him, and he spurned the 
body with his foot. Then he turn- 
ed to call his bearers, but not one 
was to be seen. At the discharge 
of the firearms they had all ran 
into the bush, and the only objects 
in view were the men who still 
carried Margaret. Roused by the 
sight, the Portuguese shouted for 
his slaves, and promised to cut 
them in pieces if they did not come 
to him; but there was no response. 
Full of the fury of disappointment, 
he pursued the flying hammock on 
foot. 

But the bearers of it had by this 
time obtained a good start, and on 
seeing him coming after them gun 
in hand, increased their pace through 
sheer fright and desperation, and 
he found he could not overtake 
them before they would make the 
headland of the bay where they 
would be in full sight of the Eng- 
lish factory. So he was forced 
to turn back, and he sat down 
by the side of his hammock to 
wait. He knew his men would 
not go far into the bush on this 
strange part of the coast, and 
that they would return one by 
one when they found the danger 
past. As he sat, his fears for 
his own safety increased. Away 
close to the factory of the English- 
men he was in their power; but 
once in Donde, surrounded by his 
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slaves, he could defy revenge, and 
in that No man’s land laugh at jus- 
tiee, even if what he had done had 
not been in a fair fight. As these 
thoughts coursed through his mind 
with a sense of dread creeping upon 
him in spite of the fierce determin- 
ation of his character, he cast a 
furtive look now and again at the 
dead body, unconscious that already 
the faces of his men were peering 
at him through the tall grass. 

Meanwhile the hammock that 
contained Margaret was carried 
across the bay, and drew towards 
the factory, and was seen. More- 
over, the burden that it contained 
was noticed to be something un- 
usual ; and after a long look through 
a glass, one of the men in charge 
of the place cried out that it 
was a woman—a white woman! 
Upon this a tall sailow-faced man 
took the telescope, and looked 
eagerly through it, supporting it 
with trembling hands against a post 
of the verandah. All at once 
Monke, for it was he, gave a great 
ery, called to the servants to bring 
him a hammock and to the men 
beside him to follow him, and 
sprang down the steps of the ver- 
andah into the sandy yard. He 
had been on the coast only a 
few days,.and had returned before 
his leave had expired, on a matter 
that had surprised and pained him 
infinitely. 

When he met the hammock, 
Margaret summoned all her resolu- 
tion and told him in a few brief 
words of the cause of her flight, of 
the pursuit, and of James’s peril 
away beyond the cliffs; and Monke, 
at the bare mention of the lad’s 
name, urged the men who carried 
him, forward, leaving his two com- 
panions to look to Margaret. One 
of them did so, while the other fol- 
lowed the trader. 

On they went past the headland 


and along the shore ; but much time 
had been lost, and when they saw 
the men they sought, the latter 
were already far ahead. With q 
feeling of disappointment Monke 
acknowledged to himself that, with 
the number of men he had, he could 
not overtake them. But what had 
become of James? Was the Jad 
with the men away in the distance 
there? Then a native, who had 
been standing shading his eyes 
with his hand, sprang forward and 
pointed again, this time to some- 
thing nearer,—something lying on 
the sand,—and they all saw it, and 
went towards it. 

As they approached, they knew 
that it was the body of a white 
man, and a thrill of dismay ran 
through them as the face became 
visible. With one loud shout they 
all rushed forward, Monke’ leading. 


He recognised it; he threw himself. 


on his knees beside it; he clasped 
it in his arms; he tried to raise it; 
he supported its head on his breast; 
he called wildly for water! brandy! 
he chafed its palms between his 
own; and then, when he became 


conscious the life was out of it, he — 


threw up his arms with one loud 
ery of “James, James, my son!” 
He remained by the body, and 
would not allow any one to touch 
it—motioning all away; and, in 
truth, his eompanion was too much 
astounded by the utterly unex- 
pected discovery, and the vehe- 
mence of the grief displayed, to in- 
trude upon him. Even the natives, 
stoical and indifferent to the sight 
of death, were struck by the sorrow 
of the white man for his brother, 
as they thought, and stood apart. 
At last his friend ventured to ap- 
proach him and to take the body 
from him, when the grief-stricken 
man rose and followed the party 
back to the factory. After a while 
he spoke, and told his friend how 
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he had discovered, when in England, 

that the lad whom he had known on 
the coast had been indeed his own 
illegitimate son; and turning, he 
halted, and in a sudden accession of 
grief, made him promise to give him 
his help and arms to pursue the 
Portuguese. 

Margaret’s grief was not less in- 
tense than that of Monke. She 
knew now that the poor lad who 
had died to preserve her had done 
so out of his affection towards 
her, and she threw herself beside 
the couch on which they had laid 
him. There Monke found her, and 
gently raising her, looked into her 
face, and thenceforth the new love 
that both had begun to bear to- 
wards him formed a bond of union 
between them. 

On the next morning James was 
laid to rest with the ensign over 
him. He was buried on the sea- 
slope of the southernmost bluff of 
the bay fronting the great ocean. 

All the head-men of the factory 
attended in solemn silence, and 
with a twinge here and there among 
them of regret; but death to them 
was simply the inevitable, and to 
be as quickly and easily forgotten 
as possible. Therefore, when 
Monke and his friend swept out 
of the factory gates with a strong 
body of bearers, they only stopped 
the games of chance they were 
playing with small cubes of wood 
on a square board for a moment 
to look after the departing party, 
and then with a shrug of the 
shoulders they resumed their play 
—the white men’s quarrels were 
not theirs. 

All that day Monke and his 
comrade travelled along the sea- 
shore, and through the grassy plains, 
and over the dark river, and arrived 
at Senhor Pepe’s house. The little 
man was astounded to learn for the 
first time what had happened, and 
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wrung his little hands in grief, only 
brightening up when he found that 
the Senhora was safe. To his 
credit he willingly told the Eng- 
lishmen that Chaves had been at 
the factory, and the hour of his 
departure, and he placed his boats 
and boats’ crews at their disposal, 
though he knew he ran the risk of 
incurring the anger ahd revenge of 
his countryman by doing so. 

Thus enabled to proceed without 
delay, and having the current in 
their favour, the pursuers entered 
the bay of Donde by the night of 
the second day, Monke’s heart 
thirsting for revenge. It was 
just such a night as that on 
which James and Margaret had 
left it, and apparently all was as 
tranquil on shore. But suddenly, 
as the boat passed on, a glare of 
light shone for a moment on a hill- 
top, and then shot up a steady 
stream into the still night air. 

“ What does that mean ?” ejacu- 
lated Monke. 

“The factory of the Portuguese 
is on fire,” returned his companion, . 
excitedly. “That is his; M‘Gib- 
bon’s is to the right.” 

“ Pull, boys, pull!” cried Monke, 
fevered by the sight. “And God 
grant that I may not be too late to 
punish him!” he exclaimed to him- 
self, gripping his gun nervously. 

But quickly though the boat 
went through the water, the flames 
grew and spread, almost at once 
devouring the old cane-work of the 
house with a rapidity that showed 
it must have been set on fire in 
many places. Also the _build- 
ing was too far inland, and the 
boat too far off the shore, to 
allow any sound to be heard; 
and the fire shone red and silent 
through the thick fringe of the 
forest. 

But just as the boat touched the 
beach, the powder-house belonging 
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to the factory blew up with a ter- 
rific roar. This had been situated 
some hundred yards from the main 
building, and its destruction sure- 
ly showed that it had been fired 
purposely. The boat-boys were 
awed and cowed by the roar of 
the explosion and its shock; 
but the two white men rallied 
them, and led them with a rush 
up the hill and through the forest. 
They noticed as they went that 
from the spot where M‘Gibbon’s 
factory stood came neither sound 
nor light. 

As they drew near to the burn- 
ing house, shouts and yells were 
plainly heard above the roar and 
crackle of the flames, whose light 
fell upon fully five hundred natives 
in the cleared space, some of whom 
crowded and fought round broached 
a of rum, while others 

anced or reeled about the factory 
yard clad in all the fine cloths and 
shawl-pieces they had been able to 
pillage from the bales lying about, 
and adorned with strings upon 
strings of bright beads, which glit- 
tered in the fierce light. Many 
kept up a perpetual fusillade, load- 
ing their muskets with handfuls of 
powder from open kegs that lay 
strewed about. 

As a background to this stood 
the dark and silent forest, into 
which the more cautious and sober 
of the negroes were stealing with 
their booty and returning for more. 
So intent were all upon the spoil 
that the approach of Monke and 
his band was not noticed ; and not 
until the two white men stepped 
into the circle of light made by the 
flames were they seen, when there 
was an instant stampede on the 
part of the marauders into the for- 
est. Two of them were captured, 
and dragged on their knees before 
Monke, who had been driven back 
from the building by the intoler- 
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able heat; and on being questioned 
at the muzzle of a musket, they 
told how the slaves and the yj 

lagers had combined to rise against 
the Portuguese, and having sup. 
rised him, had tied him to his 
bed and then set fire to his house, 

His cruelty had at last met with 
its reward. Monke, callous tho 
he was to the severity of the fate 
that had befallen the man, could 
not help looking aghast at the 
house where the tragedy had taken 
place, and as he looked the roof 
fell in, and a shower of fiery par- 
ticles rose up into the air, and 
the flames were dulled for a few mo- 
ments, but only for a few mo- 
ments. They shot up again fiercer 
than before. 

The revenge of the Englishman 
had been suddenly snatched from 
him, yet it was with no feeling of 
disappointment that the task had 
not been spared to him, that he 
turned to the forest. And now the 
little band had to look quickly to 
their safety, for with returning 
courage, the pillagers began firing 
their muskets, charged with slugs, 
as they advanced to the edge of 
the wood. 

Not wishing either to confront 
or harm the maddened creatures, 
Monke withdrew his men in the 
direction of M‘Gibbon’s factory, 
and sent two of them to search 
the house. They reported that it 
was empty, whereupon the party 
ran smartly along the beach for 
their boat, which they reached, the 
slaves following them down to the 
shore as if to cut them off; but 
suddenly they halted and turned 
back towards the Scotchman’s 
house. 

As the boat was pulled off shore 
flames burst forth from the hitherto 
dark and tenantless factory. Of 
its owner nothing was heard or 
seen. Whether he was murdered, 
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or whether he escaped from Donde, 
remained always a mystery. It 
was supposed, however, that he 
was taken inland by the natives, 
and there put to death by them, 
to prevent any tales being told. 

With the destruction of the two 
factories, the Bay of Donde re- 
turned to the possession of the 
natives; for the houses were never 
replaced upon its shores, and the 
only craft to be seen on its placid 
waters are the canoes of the native 
fishermen of the village, dotting its 
expanse with tiny specks. 

When Monke got back to Ka- 
booka, he took Margaret under his 
charge and protection; and though 
at first it went hard with him to 
look at her without thinking of his 
son’s death, yet as time passed, that 
feeling passed away with it, and 
was replaced by the recollection that 
she had been the lad’s favourite; 
and it was for her sake that before 
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long he gave up his charge of the 
factory, and returned to England. 

Margaret, on her part, was well 
aware of the feelings with which 
Monke at first regarded her, and she 
would fain have left him; but since 
he had not permitted that, she, mind- 
ful of her error, set herself to make 
him love her, and with such sweet- 
ness and success, that the two be- 
came inseparable, and were known 
in the little country village to which 
they retired as father and dangh- 
ter. This village was situated in- 
land, far away from the sound of the 
sea, which was distressful to Monke 
and to the girl—for it reminded 
the one of his son, and the other 
of the days she had spent on the 
far-off lonely African shore. Yet, 
as time wore on, the memory of 
the lad who had died on that 
coast became fainter and fainter 
with both, and at last, as at first, 
he was forgotten. 
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THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


“Tue war is over—send no more 
men from England,” is the happiest 
and proudest message ever sent by 
a general to his country; and the 
heart would be indeed unpatriotic 
that did not respond with pride and 
thankfulness to the natural jubila- 
tion of the conqueror. Whatever 
may have been the feelings with 
which Great Britain saw _ itself 
launched into a war in Egypt, from 
the time that the sword was drawn 
there could only be one sentiment 
among us, that the campaign should 
be prosecuted to a speedy and tri- 
umphant issue. To this all parties 
have heartily contributed; and the 
rapidity and success with which 
our soldiers have put down the 
Khedive’s rebels, are the fitting re- 
ward, as they are the result, of the 
national unanimity and patriotism. 

The campaign itself is one that, 
as a military expedition, will al- 
ways be dwelt upon with pride 
in British history. Although the 
materials are as yet wanting for 
minute military criticism, Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s mastery of his diffi- 
cult situation speaks for itself. He 
had not one enemy but a score to 
conquer, and of these the Egyp- 
tian rebels were decidedly the least 
formidable. He had to deal with 
a country where experience had 
long ago shown that warfare by 
European troops can be carried on 
only at most signal disadvantage. 
He had to organise his expedition, 
and to lay his plans with a rapidity 
that made the onlooker tremble 
lest at the critical moment some 
important link in the chain should 
be found to have been left out. 
There was the climate to be faced, 
which had inflicted sad havoc on 
both the French and British at 


the commencement of the century. 


There was the usual deficiency of 
transport, which is inseparable from 
the best and most carefully o 
ised British expedition; and there 
was but a very imperfect knowl 

of the enemy’s strength and means of 
resistance. That, in spite of these 
drawbacks, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
should have been able to bring the 
campaign so rapidly to a successful 
close, is most creditable to himself 
and gratifying to the country; and 
without attributing to him any of 
the supernatural military genius 
with which he has been endowed 
by the daily press, we may say that 
the Egyptian expedition has proved 
him to be a general upon whom 
Britain can with confidence rely in 
an emergency. 

And Sir Garnet, as a good gen- 
eral, has been most ably supported. 
We have engaged in few cam- 
paigns in recent times in which the 
higher commands were filled up by 
officers of so great military skill 
and experience; and the troops 
have proved themselves to be the 
élite of our service. We feel a 
natural elation in seeing a Prince 
of the Blood once more in the field 
and quitting himself like a thor 
soldier, sharing not merely the 
perils but the toils of his comrades. 
The Household troops, the High- 
landers, and the Irish, have vied 
with each other in bravery, endur- 
ance, and steadiness; while the 
splendid march of the Indian cav- 
alry, after the action at Tel-el- 
Kebir, is a famous testimony to 
the valuable auxiliary force which 
we possess in our native Indian 
army. Their behaviour: in action 
appears to have impressed Conti- 
nental critics with a deeper respect 
for the British army than they have 
vouchsafed to express for some time 
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back; and yet it must be admitted 
that the fighting in Egypt will not 
bear comparison with what took 
place in Afghanistan under General 
Sir Frederick Roberts, or even in 
South Africa under Lord Chelms- 
ford. After the Afghan and the 
Zulu, the Egyptian foe proved but 
cowardly; and it was more his 
strong defensive position and the 
facilities which the sandy nature of 
the country afforded for intrench- 
ments, than the determination with 
which it was maintained, that tested 
the courage of our soldiers. 

Now that the war is over, the 
restraints which patriotic feeling 
has hitherto imposed upon criticism 
may be considered as removed; and 
we may speak our minds freely re- 
garding the lamentable blunders 
which launched us into it, and the 
difficulties which a tortuous and 
half-hearted policy are up to the 
present moment throwing in the 
way of a satisfactory settlement of 
the Egyptian difficulty. Like those 
of nearly all our present troubles, 
the seeds of the Egyptian war were 
sown by Mr. Gladstone during his 
efforts to obtain office. His hatred 
of the Porte—simulated, we believe, 
at first, but waxing real as he be- 
came bitter—and the furious in- 
vective against Ottoman power in 
which he indulged, are the main 
reasons why we have been called 
upon to expend blood and treasure 
in Egypt. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
wars sprang, we are told, from 
“lust of conquest,” “earth hung- 
er,” and similarly improper motives. 
The Egyptian campaign, if traced 
back to its ultimate source, will be 
found to have its origin in the pres- 
ent Premier’s petulance while in 
Opposition. He alienated the con- 
fidence of the Porte, and sacrificed 
all the influence by which the Brit- 
ish Government had hitherto been 
wont to keep matters peaceful and 
orderly in the Sultan’s dominions. 
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Can it be for an instant believed 
that, had our influence at the Sub- 
lime Porte remained on the same 
basis as that on which it rested 
when the present Ministry took 
it over from the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, an expedition to Egypt 
would ever have been required at 
all? Possessing as the Conserva- 
tive Government did the confi- 
dence of Turkey, would the latter 
have made any difficulty about re- 
storing order in Egypt upon terms 
which would have at least insured 
the maintenance of the status quo? 
It is to the distrust, not of Britain, 
but of the present British Govern- 
ment, which Mr. Gladstone has 
engendered by his language and by 
his policy, that the war in Egypt 
has been mainly due, and that all 
co-operation on the part of the Porte 
has been rendered impossible. 

And while virtually breaking 
with the Porte on the subject of 
Egypt, Mr. Gladstone has also prac- 
tically broken with the European 
Concert. From the time when we 
undertook to deal single-handed with 
the insurrection in Egypt, we really 
withdrew ourselves from the other 
European Powers. It may be 
argued that in doing so we were 
justified by the special interests 
which we possess in Egypt; we 
shall see, however, whether in the 
end these interests gain anything 
from our individual action that 
would not have been secured from 
the maintenance of the European 
Concert and the employment of 
Turkey as the natural mandatory 
of the Powers. We must remem- 
ber, too, that though the Powers 
have allowed Britain to take her 
own way with regard to the sup- 
pression of the Egyptian rebellion, 
they have never renounced their 
right to decide upon the future 
of the country, and that they only 
wait for the thorough pacification 
of Egypt to summon us to the 
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bar to hear their award. Even 
France, who first led us into the 
difficulty and then allowed us to 
shift for ourselves, will have an 
opportunity of raising her voice in 
the European Concert, and demand- 
ing that Britain shall obtain no pre- 
ponderance in Egypt sufficient to 
obstruct her designs of founding a 
North African empire. We have 
thus hurriedly embarked on a 
dangerous and costly undertaking, 
with the knowledge that its ulti- 
mate destinies lie beyond our own 
control, and that the other Powers 
who have not bestirred themselves 
will reap in a great degree with 
ourselves the benefit, and yet will 
be most likely to cut down our bill 
of costs. We have jealously ex- 
cluded Turkey—although the Power 
more directly responsible for the 
preservation of order in Egypt— 
from all participation in our opera- 
tions. Would it not savour of 
such political irony as Prince Bis- 
marck delights in, if the Powers 
should decree that the Porte itself 
is to derive benefit from our for- 
wardness ? 

It was so obvious, that though 
we suppressed the rebellion and 
restored the Khedive by our own 
unaided exertions, we should still 
have but one voice in the future 
settlement of Egypt, that we cannot 
think the Ministry ever seriously 
contemplated engaging in war. All 
the facts point very strongly to the 
conclusion that they had no such 
deliberate intention, and that in 
reality they blundered into it. Mr. 
Gladstone has such faith in his “ de- 
monstrations” that he thought our 
ironclads had only to show them- 
selves in Alexandria harbour to bring 
Arabi on board to offer his sword 
to Admiral Seymour. But he had 
miscalculated the desperate and ir- 
responsible nature of Arabi’s posi- 
tion, and the means of evasion 
which the country so freely offered. 


And when, no choice left him, Ad. 
miral Seymour opened fire upon the — 
town, in what position were we to 
follow up the blow? Alarmed at 
the entirely unexpected obstinacy 
of the rebels, the Ministry in des- 
peration hurried out troops; but 
weeks had to elapse before a force 
could be massed sufficient to oper- 
ate. And meanwhile Arabi was 
master of the country, was making 
use of his power to collect a strong 
force by appeals to patriotism, to 
fanaticism, and, where these did not 
avail, by force; the country was 
being desolated by his followers, 
its agricultare destroyed, its com- 
merce for a season ruined, Alex- 
andria pillaged and burned, and 
hordes of Bedouins let loose to rob 
and desolate in all directions. If 
the country suffered from the pre- 
vious disorganisation, the evils were 
light compared with the havoe 
wrought between the moment when 
the bombardment of Alexandria 
gave the signal. for war down to 
the time when an effective force 
could be landed in Egypt, and all 
because Mr. Gladstone thought a 
demonstration would be sufficient 
to terrify the rebels, and thus drift- 
ed into a war in which we do not 
believe he ever seriously intend- 
ed to engage. As a proof of this 
we may appeal to his own utter- 
ances. After Alexandria was in 
ruins, and while an army was be- 
ing hurried out with all speed to 
Egypt, the Premier apparently could 
not bring himself to believe that we 
were actually at war—at least he 
refused to acknowledge the fact 
that was self-evident to all when 
taken to task on the subject by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. When next 
the Ministry meets Parliament, in 
all probability its language will 
have undergone a_ considerable 
change in tone. The Premier has 
always been as ready to place @ 
success to the personal credit of 
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himself and his colleagues as. he 
has been to attribute failure to 
circumstances lying beyond the 
control of his own party. We 
shall doubtless hear of the wise 
prevision which interposed in 
Egypt at the proper time and in 
the proper manner; of the active 
concern for British interests, for 
the safety of our Eastern communi- 
cations, and for the stake which 
civilised Europe in general has in 
the welfare of the Khedive’s Gov- 
ernment, which influenced the 
whole Ministerial policy; and of 
the integrity and single-mindedness 
which the Cabinet opposed to 
Ottoman dishonesty and European 
distrust. Patriotism, for which no 
better synonym than “ jingoism” 
could be found a few years back, 
is again restored to its ancient 
place among political virtues; and 
“tu regere imperio populos, Ro- 
mane, memento” is the motto of 
the party who could only look 
upon the wars in Afghanistan and 
Zululand with the deepest detesta- 
tion. But whatever facility the Min- 
istry may exhibit in explaining its 
change of front and in justifying 
its new sentiments, there must be 
considerable difficulties in the way 
of the rank and file of the party 
wheeling round to their new posi- 
tion. The silence which the great 
mass of Liberal members have 
observed regarding the Egyptian 
policy, if not the result of a mot 
ordre, is not less ominous than 
the vehement condemnation with 
which it has been assailed by the 
whole mass of the Radical party, 
with the exception of the few 
whose mouths are closed by office. 
We can easily imagine the feelings 
with which members who only 
three years ago were sent to the 
country to denounce foreign policy, 
and were returned as the champions 
of a hard-and-fast system of non- 
intervention, realise the situation in 
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which they are now placed with 
regard both to the Ministry and 
their constituents. They will have 
to answer to the Radical tail of 
their supporters who had so much 
to do with the election of the 
present majority; they feel that 
they can no longer pose before the 
country as the supporters of entire 
abstention from meddling with the 
affairs of foreign Powers; while, 
if a patriotic attitude and the main- 
tenance of British influence be as- 
signed to them as their réle, they 
will be apt to find that the consis- 
tency which Conservatives have 
always observed upon these sub- 
jects is more intelligible, as well as 
more trustworthy, in the minds of 
the electors. 

The verdict on our Egyptian 
policy will not, however, depend 
upon the way in which the Minis- 
try blundered into war, or even on 
the success and rapidity with which 
our military operations were brought 
to a happy conclusion. The great 
question for the country is—What 
is to come of our conquest ? Admit- 
ting that the restoration of Tewfik 
Pasha’s authority and the suppres- 
sion of the military mutiny were 
the main objects of our expedition, 
we have still to acknowledge that 
there were considerable elements of 
self-interest imperilled by the in- 
surrection. It was the danger to 
the Suez Canal from Arabi’s des- 
perate efforts to ruin his country 
that quickened our intervention ; 
and hence the first desire of the 
country must be that the Egyptian 
settlement should make provision 
for securing to us permenently the 
command of our water-way to 
India. If the interests of British 
capital invested in Egypt hold a 
secondary place to the command 
of the Canal, these still deserve 
to be considered in their pro- 
per relationship to the future of 
Egyptian government. Whatever 
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return to the status quo ante Arabi 
may be attempted, there can be no 
wish to revert to the old Control 
system, which was, even when work- 
ing most efficiently, but a clumsy 
makeshift, and which had much 
more to do in breeding troubles be- 
tween Tewfik and his people than 
seems to be generally realised. It 
was always possible for either the 
Khedive or for any intriguing min- 
ister to turn the local jealousies of 
the French and English officials to 
account, and to forward his views 
by playing off the one nationality 
against the other. The joint Con- 
trol system, in fact, has proved one 
of the most disturbing elements in 
Egyptian politics, if not a direct 
obstruction to the mutual harmony 
of Tewfik and his subjects. No 
doubt much of the recent improve- 
ment of the country has been due 
to the influence of the Control; but 
in the popular imagination, as well 
as in the practical administration of 
the government, it had to contend 
with great disadvantages—was, in 
fact, a fifth wheel in the coach. 
And such is the change wrought by 
the rebellion, that we believe it 
would prove impossible to restore 
the old system; and the Govern- 
ment will have to devise some 
better means of administering the 
British capital sunk in the coun- 
try. The present opportunity places 
it well in its power todoso. So 
far as Egypt itself is concerned, we 
have an opportunity of influencing 
its future internal arrangements in 
the way that we may consider to 
be most conducive to its stable gov- 
ernment and to the protection of 
our own interests; and our misgiv- 
ings at present are, that a Govern- 
ment at whose head are Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville, will err 
in making too little instead of too 
much use of our means of power. 

It might be bluntly said, Why 
not secure for ourselves a permanent 
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position in Egypt? Why should we 
not occupy the Canal under an ap. 
rangement with the Khedive, ang 
place there garrisons which would 
not only keep the road to India in 
our own hands, but which would 
also protect his Highness in the 
exercise of his government, and 
enable him to dispense with the’ 
burden to his revenues and the 
danger to his power which the 
native army of Egypt has proved 
to be? There is much in such a sug- 
gestion that must commend itself 
to every sensible thinker. There 
can be no question as to the benefit 
which the natives of Egypt would re- 
ceive in exchanging the suzerainty of 
the Porte for a British protectorate, 
modelled somewhat on the manner 
of our relations with native States 
in India. It is only under an 
arrangement of this kind that En- 
ropean civilisation, and a just and 
impartial system of government, can 
be brought home to the Egyptian 
masses. It might be said also, with 
considerable plausibility, that if we 
do not avail ourselves of our present 
opportunity of establishing ourselves. 
in Egypt, we shall simply leave the 
province to be swallowed up in the 
onward march of French power in 
Northern Africa; and that we may 
have to fight at a future time for 
those very facilities which at present 
lie to our hand. We might turn to 
the Powers with Prince Bismarck’s 
own motto, “ beati possidentes,” 
and urge that our services to the 
whole of Europe in quelling the 
rebellion entitled us to claim a sub- 
stantial return. All these thoughts 
have been engrossing men’s minds 
since the battle of Tel-el-Kebir; and 
if they had not found frank expres- 
sion, it has been rather because it 
seemed hopeless to propose them to 
a Government like the present Brit- 
ish Ministry, than that they did not 
represent by far the great majority 
of intelligent minds among us. 
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But it is too sanguine to expect 
that the Gladstone Government, 
with its dubious antecedents, will 
be able to reap the legitimate fruits 
of our expedition to Egypt. We 
have, to all appearance, lost even 
more by diplomacy than we have 
gained by war; and it is by diplo- 
macy that the final issues must be 
settled. It would be rash to assert 
that there is a single European 
Power which is not prepared to 
minimise the demands of England 
when she comes to submit them, 
—a course which, up to the present 
time, she exhibits a natural diffid- 
ence in taking. The Eastern Powers 
still maintain their attitude of sus- 
picious observation and jealousy of 
the responsibility which England 
has incurred by single-handed in- 
tervention, Italy, it may safely 
be assumed, will do her best to 
obstruct any increase of British 
influence onthe Mediterranean 
seaboard; and there seems reason 
to fear that France, now when all 
danger is over, will revive claims 
for the re-establishment of a joint 
control with England. But our 
main difficulty must still be with 
the Sultan’s Government; and 
that difficulty will continue to 
breed, as it has done hitherto, 
troubles with the other States, 
The animosity which the Premier 
had expressed against Mohammedan 
rule naturally gave the Powers an 
interest in watching that Britain 
did not press too hardly upon the 
Porte in the negotiations about 


Egypt; and when it was found” 


that we took up an impracticable 
and exclusive position towards all 
proposals emanating from the Sul- 
tan’s Government, the latter natu- 
rally found that the Powers were 
inclined to sympathise with it 
rather than with the British, Had 
we been prudent’ enough to have 
taken up a more liberal and temper- 
ate attitude towards the Porte, to 
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have shown ourselves more mindfu. 
of the Sultan’s position as suzerain 


of Egypt and head of Islam, we 


should have experienced less in- 
difference from the other Powers, 
and would have, in the end, been 
more likely to have earned their 
good offices in inducing the Sultan’s 
Government to fall in with our 
views. As it is, we have driven 
the Sultan into the arms of the 
Eastern Powers, who appear to 
have received him with sympathy, 
and to have adopted his views of 
the treatment which he complains 
of at the hands of Britain. Nei- 
ther Austria nor Germany has any 
wish to see the Eastern question 
reopened at this juncture, and the 
whole tendency of our recent East- 
ern policy has again been to bring 
it prematurely before Europe. We 
say this not so much with refer- 
ence to our operations in Egypt, 
or with regard to the consequences 
which our claims there might in- 
volve; but the spirit of hostility 
which Britain has displayed to 
the Ottoman Government since the 
Egyptian question began to press 
for settlement, is evidently exer- 
cising the worst effect upon the 
Sultan’s authority. It has quick- 
ened the force of fanaticism, which 
has of late years been gathering 
strength in the East, and has 
kindled up a hatred of Christians 
in general, and of the French and 
British in particular, which “— 
at any time burst into a flame that 
the Sultan’s authority would be 
unable to quench. 

It is this feeling, and the per- 
ception that the policies of the 
French and British Governments 
have contributed so much to en- 
danger the peace of the Moham- 
medan subjects of the Porte, that 
are making the Eastern Powers 
stand upon their guard; and will 
also make them proceed with great 
caution in ratifying our reasonable 
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demands for having the settlement 
of Egypt carried out to our own 
satisfaction. The fact that Russia 
would most probably insist that 
concessions to Britain in Egypt 
necessitated the revision of the 
Treaty of Berlin, is another argument 
that would weigh heavily with 
both the German Powers and with 
Turkey in making them take up an 
unfavourable attitude towards any 
claims that England may have to 
make. In fine, it may be said that, 
however justly we might insist 
upon being allowed to establish a 
permanent preponderance in Egypt, 
and however advantageous such a 
preponderance would be to the best 
interests of the country, the unfor- 
tunate hostility which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Government have 
shown to the Khalif and to Islam 
in general has thrown the gravest 
difficulties in our way,—if, indeed, 
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it has not altogether rendered jf — 
impossible for us to secure those 
benefits which ought to flow as the 


natural result of the campai 
When we remember the cordial 
footing on which Lord Beaconsfield 
left our relations with Turkey, it’ 
must be a source of unqualified 
regret that a British Minister should 
by his partisan vehemence and rash- 
ness have sown seeds of distrust 
which are bearing such serious 
fruits. However gratifying the 
Egyptian campaign may be to our 
military feelings, it can be truly 
said that it was a misfortune to the 
country to have to undertake it; 
and we cannot realise that such a 
misfortune could have befallen us, 
had British policy at Constantino- 
ple continued to be conducted on 
the same lines as were laid down 
by the late leader of the Conserva- 
tive party. 








